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of  the 
STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

r 

June  30,  1970 

James  A.  Graham,  Commissioner 

GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION 
Admixistratiox 

John  L.  Reitzel Assistant  Commissioner 

Elizabeth  B.  Barefoot Stenographer  III 

Hazel  L.  Horner  Stenographer  III 

Virginia  P.  Johnson  Administrative  Secretary 

Linda  Lee Stenographer  II 

Accounts 

Alex  M.  Lewis Accountant  IV 

Joseph  C.  Allen,  Jr.  Accountant  II 

Nancy  A.  Blinson  __ Stenographer  III 

Beitlah  J.  BuNN  _._ Cashier  I 

Gayle  F.  Hines  — - — -Accounting  Clerk  I 

Mavoreen  S.  Hinton Typist  II 

Gertrud  H.  Lake Personnel  Assistant 

Mary  M.  Macon  _ Accounting  Clerk  I 

Elizabeth  W.  Mitchiner Accounting  Clerk  III 

Phyllis  P.  O'Neal  ...Accounting  Clerk  II 

Rosey  E.  Parks  -.. Stenograj}her  II 

Philip  K.  Powell  Personnel  Officer  I 

Sarah  K.  Sanderson  __ Accounting  Clerk  I 

Peggy  Y.  Smith  —_ Cashier  II 

Marilyn  C.  Williams  Stenographer  II 

Lunelle  Yeargan  ___ Accounting  Clerk  V 

Publicity  and  Publications 

F.  Carlyle  Teague Information  d  Communication — Specialist  III 

James  F.  Devine Information  &  Communication — Specialist  II 

Bettye  T.  Rogers  Clerk  II 

Willie  L.  Smith Addressing  Equipment  Operator 

Louise  T.  White  Stenographer  II 

Custodial 

Henry  L.  Hall Stock  Clerk  I 

Robert  Harris  .__ Stock  Clerk  II 

INSPECTION  AND  REGULATION 
Inspection 

Arthur  G.  Campbell,  Jr.  ___ Feed,  Fertilizer  d  Pesticide  Inspector 

EwELL  E.  Evans  Tax  Auditor  IV 

LoREN  I.  Gilbert Tax  Auditor  III 

Larry  M.  Jackson  Feed,  Fertilizer  d  Pesticide  Inspector 

Thomas  M.  Parker Feed,  Fertilizer  d  Pesticide  Inspector 

James  R.  Stevens Feed,  Fertilizer  d  Pesticide  Inspection  Supervisor 

Carl  C.  Williams  Feed,  Fertilizer  d  Pesticide  Inspector 
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Entomology 

Hugh  I.  Alford,  Jr.  __ Entomologist  II 

Donald  G.  Allison  Entomologist  II 

Alfred  S.  Elder  Entomoloijist  II 

James  F.  Greene  __. Entomologist  III 

Thomas  N.  Hunt  Entomologist  II 

George  A.  McClenny  Entomologist  I 

Aileen  G.  McCrain  __ Stenogravher  I 

E.  Blaney  Parker  III Entomologist  I 

Maxine  M.  Satterfield  Stenographer  II 

Jessie  F.  Sessions  - Entomologist  II 

Conrad  T.  Weatherman  ..- Pest  Control  Inspector  (Plant) 

D.  L.  Wray  Entomologist  III 

Wf.ights  and  Measures 

John  I.  Moore  Director,  Weights  and  Measures, 

Gasoline  and  Oil  Inspection 

Marion  L.  Kinlaw,  Jr. Supervisor,  Weights  and  Measures, 

Gasoline  and  Oil  Inspection 

Cecil  C.  Abernathy  Weights  and  Measures  Inspector 

James  G.  Barnes  __._ Trades  Helper 

James  E.  Breedlove  Trades  Helper 

Walter  R.  Burnette  Weights  and  Measures  Inspector 

ThomxVs  W.  Cloninger Weights  and  Measures  Inspector 

Sue  L.  Fry  Stenographer  II 

Ja:mes  T.  Gurganus Trades  Helper 

Grady  F.  Hall  Weights  and  Measures  Inspector 

Lester  B.  Hardin  Weights  and  Measures  Inspector 

Alan  R.  Moore  Trades  IleljJer 

Donald  L.  Nesbitt  Weights  and  Measures  Inspector 

Dl\nne  p.  Nichols  Stenographer  II 

Randolph  F.  Peaks  Weights  and  Measures  Inspector 

Donnie  G.  Perry  Weights  and  Measures  Inspector 

William  H.  Perry  Liquid  Fertilizer  Specialist 

Ned  a.  Powell  ^.Weights  and  Measures  Inspector 

Clyde  W.  Reeves  Weights  and  Measures  Inspector 

Thomas  W.  Scott  , Weights  and  Measures  Inspector 

William  D.  Taylor  . Weights  and  Measures  Inspector 

James  P.  Whitfield,  Sr.  Weights  and  Measures  Inspector 

Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection 

Robert  R.  Miller Meat  &  Poultry  Inspection  Supervisor 

Hilton  V.  Anderson  Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Edward  M.  Athay - Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Edward  D.  Bailey  _  Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Stokley  E.  Bailey Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

John  C.  Barefoot Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Nina  L.  Barham  Clerk  II 

Clarence  B.  Barker Meat  cf-  Poultry  InsperAor  I 

Carlton  R.  Barnes  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Paul  R.  Barnhardt  . Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Julian  S.  Barnhill  Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Walter  V.  Batchelor  Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Julian  C.  Beale Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Wade  W.  Beasley Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

James  A.  Bell  Yeterinarian  II 

Claude  W.  Bentley  Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Phillip  R.  Billings  Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Clifford  Bishop  Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 
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Travis  B.  Bowick _ —  Meat  <(  Poultry  Inspector  J 

Van  L.  BowirAN  __._ Meat  d-  Poultry  Inspector  I 

BoBERT  B.  Boyd  _... .Meat  rf-  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Wolf  P.  Braxgs   ,..    _ Meat  cf  Poultry  Inspector  I 

William  C.  Braswell _ _ Meat  <(•  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Jasper  F.  Brissox,  Jr. _ _  _ Meat  A  Poultry  Insj^ector  I 

Wiley  G.  Broughton  Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Orvili.e  W.  Brown  — ...Meat  d  Poultry  hispector  J 

Aldex  E.  Bryson Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Alvix  G.  Buchanan ...Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

William  C.  Buchanan ....Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  II 

Floyd  F.  Buxx  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

George  C.  Butler  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Wallace  C.  Byru.ai  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Hugh  B.  Campbell  Veterinarian  I 

Sylvester  H.  Clay'ton^  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Algie  D.  Cobb  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Sherman  M.  Crawford,  Jr.  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Charles  M.  Credle Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Ja:mes  E.  Creel Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Lola  L  Curtis  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Lewis  J.  DeMarcus  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Cecil  E.  Edwards  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Waitus  H.  Edavards  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

William  D.  Estep Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

RuiF  A.  EuBAXKS,  Jr.  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  II 

James  L.  Ezzell  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

William  D.  Faggart Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Louis  Z.  Feltox  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Laszlo  Ferexcz  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  7 

Amby'  C.  Foots  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Johx^  F.  Ford  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Robert  L.  Foster Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  II 

William  K.  Fry Meat  x  Poxiltry  Inspector  I 

Jarvis  W.  Gay  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Clifford  W.  Goodwin  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Mae  T.  Gower Aleat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Heixz  Guttexberger  Meat  d  Poultry  hispector  I 

Hexry'  L.  Hall 1 Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Felix  Hardix  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Claude  D.  Hay'es  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Hubert  L.  Helms  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Hexry  H.  Herman Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Willie  J.  Hicks  Meat  d  Poult7-y  Inspector  I 

J.\mes  F.  Holcomb Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  II 

James  B.  Hughes  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

CoxLEY'  G.  Isexberg -     Veterinarian  I 

Dallie  B.  Jacksox  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Eugene  R.  Jacksox Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

James  M.  Jacksox^,  Jr.  Veterinarian  I 

James  T.  J.\ckson  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

J-\MEs  E.  JoHX'soN Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  II 

Charles  E.  Jones  .....Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Cornelius  W.  Jonkheer  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Nora  A.  Jordan  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Arthx'r  B.  K.\ufman  Meat  d  Poultry  hispector  I 

Robert  M.  Kelley  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  1 

George  M.  Kerr  Veterinarian  I 

Florex'ce  S.  Lamphier  Typist  II 

Feltox  D.  Landing Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Willia:\i  p.  Lassiter  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 
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Theodore  Lawson  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

James  R.  Lee  _ _ Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  1 

Albert  D.  Liles  Meat  <&  Poultry  Inspector  I 

James  C.  Long,  Jr.  Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Charles  V.  Lyday  _ Veterinarian  I 

Joseph  F.  McCain  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

WooDROw  E.  McGiMSEY  Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  II 

Margarete  E.  McIntyre  Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Edmond  G.  Massad Meat  d-  Poultry  Inspector  I 

William  G.  Medlin  ., ...Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  J 

Mearl  C.  Metcalf  -_ __ Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Charles  J.  Miller Meat  n  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Charles  M.  Nichols  Meat  n  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Clare  W.  Nielson  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

James  P.  Ollis  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Charles  R.  Oxford Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

William  E.  Palich __ ..^Veterinarian  I 

Glenn  O.  Park Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Junior  E.  Parker Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Charles  M.  Parrish Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Fred  R.  Parrish Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Dallas  L  Penny  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Layton  W.  Perry ...__ ..Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Wade  H.  Phelps Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Ophelia  Pickett Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Ram  D.  Phased  Veterinarian  I 

Albert  R.  Price Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

James  R.  Radford Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  II 

Joseph  V.  Randolph  -__ Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Jerry  P.  Ray Meat  n  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Sandra  C.  Richardson  Stenographer  II 

Harvey  C.  Roper  Meat  d  Poultry  Insjiector  I 

Clarence  E.  Rose  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Dixie  B.  Russell  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  1 

Kermit  E.  Sanderford  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Walter  N.  Seay Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Raymond  L.  Shields  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

RoxiE  R.  Siler  Meat  d  Poultry  Insx)ector  II 

Thomas  L.  Sink  Meat  d:  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Henry  M.  Sloop Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Robert  G.  Smithwick  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Richard  W.  Spivey,  Sr.  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Charles  L.  Staton,  Jr. Meat  n  Poiiltry  Inspector  I 

LoNNiE  C.  Stroud  Meat  d:  Poultry  Inspector  I 

WiLLiAJi  G.  Sullivan  Veterinarian  I 

Tom  Thaxton Veterinarian  I 

James  M.  Thompson Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

James  W.  Tillman  . Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Peggy  R.  Upchurch  Stenographer  III 

Cleveland  0.  Vv^ade Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

GiLDA  F.  Wade Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Donnie  R.  Wall Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Harold  L.  Warlick  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Zeno  H.  Weaver , Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Reddin  Webb Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

James  C.  Wheeler  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

James  C.  White  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

William  H.  White Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Lewis  L.  Wiseman  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  II 

Labin  T.  Woodlief Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Richard  C.  Yarborough Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  II 
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Egg  Inspection 

Bobby  G.  Austell  ._ ....Marketing  Specialist  I 

Guy  a.  Cutler  Marketing  Specialist  III 

George  E.  Ingram Marketing  Specialist  I 

Wilson  T.  Leggett Marketing  Specialist  J 

WiLLiA:\r  H.  McCuLLEN  Marketing  Specialist  I 

Arthx'r  C.  McCurry _ ..Marketing  Specialist  I 

Josephine  H.  Ruddock  Stenographer  II 


Markets 

Curtis  F.  Tarleton  Director  of  Agricultural  Marketing 

Eugene  G.  Boney.  Jr.    Marketing  Specialist  II 

Wilbur  S.  Brannan  Marketing  Specialist  III 

Ruby  P.  Britt  Stenographer  III 

Jessie  T.  Bunn  _.. Marketing  Specialist  III 

Charles  L.  Campbell,  Jr.  Marketing  Specialist  IV 

Judith  H.  Card  Stenographer  II 

Eugene  E.  Carroll,  Jr.  Marketing  Specialist  III 

John  H.  Cyrus  Marketing  Specialist  IV 

Louise  T.  Dunn  Stenog?-apher  III 

Charles  D.  Edwards  — Marketing  Specialist  III 

Charles  B.  Elks  Marketing  Specialist  IV 

Billie  a.  Fuller  Stenographer  III 

Thomas  E.  Green,  Sr.  Marketing  Specialist  III 

Norwood  0.  Hargrove Marketing  Specialist  IV 

Elaine  J.  Harvell  Marketing  Specialist  II 

Glen  C.  Hatcher,  Sr.  Marketing  Specialist  III 

Ann  K.  Hicks  Stenographer  III 

James  F.  Hockaday,  Jr. Marketing  Specialist  IV 

Spurgeon  V.  Hyder  Marketing  Specialist  III 

Julius  P.  Jenrette  Marketing  Specialist  IV 

Wallace  G.  Johnson  Marketing  Specialist  IV 

Jewell  ?I.  Kelly  Typist  I 

Henry  S.  Kennett  Marketing  Special  III 

Ethel  Y.  Kiker Marketing  Suecialist  III 

Charles  B.  King,  Jr.  Marketing  Specialist  III 

Katherine  B.  Koppen  Administrative  Secretary 

William  E.  Lane  Marketing  Specialist  IV 

Bryant  C.  Langston,  Jr.  Marketing  Specialist  III 

Opal  M.  Liles  Laboratory  Technician  II 

Gleen  N.  Lilly,  Jr.  Marketing  Specialist  III 

Staley  S.  Long,  Jr.  Marketiyig  Specialist  III 

Hugh  B.  Martin    ^^    Marketing  Specialist  IV 

Charles  I.  Miller,  Jr.  Marketing  Specialist  III 

Neill  a.  Morrison,  Jr. Marketing  Specialist  IV 

HoBART  W.  Myrick Marketing  Specialist  III 

Claude  L.  Nelson  Marketing  Specialist  I! 

Mary  L.  Norman  Stenographer  II 

John  H.  Parker  Marketing  Specialist  III 

Arvid  T.  Peak  ...Marketing  Specialist  III 

Ann  W.  Pearce Stenographer  II 

Kathy  L.  Phipps Stenographer  II 

Lois  M.  Pleasants  _. Draftsman  II 

Patricia  L.  Poole Stenographer  II 

H.  D.  Quessenberry  Marketing  Specialist  IV 

Samuel  G.  Rand  Marketing  Specialist  III 

Ellis  B.  Shands  _ _ ..Marketing  Specialist  III 

Kathy  D.  Stephenson  Stenographer  II 

Elizabeth  L.  Taylor Stenographer  III 

Larry  E.  Tetterton  Marketing  Specialist  IV 
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Carl  H.  Tower  ....Marketing  Specialist  III 

Ettris  R.  Vanderford  Marketing  Specialist  ITT 

David  S.  Walker        Marketing  Specialist  III 

Pauline  M.  Watkins Typist  IT 

Daniel  E.  Wester  _.„  Marketing  Specialist  III 

William  A.  WiLi)r:R,  Jr.  Marketing  Specialist  Y 

ANALYTICAL  &  REGULATION 

Dairy 

Leonard  F.  Blanton Dairy  Services  Director 

Garnie  E.  Anderson   __     _ .  Dairy  Specialist  IT 

Lafayette  H.  Boykin,  Jr. _ Dairy  Specialist  IT 

Paula  A.  Coleman  ^ _... Stenographer  IT 

Charles  W.  Dunn  Laboratory  Helper 

Paul  R.  Jordan,  Jr.     ._ __ Analytical  Chemist  II 

John  R.  McGlamery  Dairy  Specialist  II 

W.  L.  McLeod    ,.  Dairy  Specialist  ITT 

Philip  O.  Nichols  ,    Dairy  Specialist  IT 

Robert  G.  Paruish,  Sr.  Dairy  Specialist  II 

Jack  B.  Sawyer,  Jr.  __  _ Laboratory  Teclinicia.n  III 

Mary  R.  Sjiith  Cliemist  I 

Grace  F.  Watkins  .Laboratory  Teclivician  III 

Giles  M.  Williajis Dairy  Specialist  II 

Seed  Testing 

George  E.  Spain  Seed  Testing  Director 

William  W.  Allen  Seed  Specialist  IT 

James  M.  S.  Blocker  Seed  Specialist  II 

Magdalene  G.  Brummitt Seed  Laboratory  Supervisor 

Patsy  M.  Buie     Seed  Analyst  II 

Rorert  C.  Burris  Seed  Specialist  IT 

Henry  M.  Callis  -— Seed  Specialist  IT 

Ellen  C.  Dowdi:  Stenographer  II 

Rebecca  C.  Frazier  Clerk  II 

Virginia  B.  Griffin  Seed  Analyst  IT 

Samira  B.  GuiRGuiij  Seed  Analyst  I 

Thedora  W.  King Seed  Analyst  IT 

Fred  L.  McHan  Seed  Specialist  II 

Mi^rpiiy  G.  McKenzie,  Jr.  Seed  Specialist  II 

Jewell  G.  Stallings      Seed  Analyst  II 

Cornelia  S.  Strickland  Seed  Analyst  II 

Virginia  L.  B.  Teal  Seed  Analyst  U 

Mildred  W.  Thomas  Seed  Analyst  IT 

Billie  D.  Watson  Seed  Analyst  II 

Analy'tical 

William  Y.  Cobb — ~?. ........  State  Chemist 

Theron  Alexander  .    .  Chemical  Analyst  II 

Henry'  0.  Austin  Feed,  Fertilizer  d  Pesticide  Inspector 

Armida  M.  Avery  ..  Chemical  Analyst  I 

Henry  W.  Barnes,  Jr.  Analytical  Chemist  I 

Elizabeth  F.  Bartholomew  Analytical  Chemist  I 

Stanley  E.  Berkshire Food,  Drug  &  Cosmetic  Inspector 

Rosaleen  S.  Brady  ..Typist  II 

Linda  T.  Brown  Stenographer  II 

David  E.  Buffaloe  .....Analytical  Chemist  I 

William  B.  Buffaloe  Analytical  Chemist  II 

Thomas  E.  Carriker,  Jr.  Food,  Drug  &  Cosmetic  Inspector 

James  L.  Carroll  Chemical  Ajialyst  I 

Margaret  B.  Carter  Analytical  Chemist  I 

James  A.  Chapman  Laboratory  Helper 

Harvey  M.  Clayton  Analytical  Chemist  Trainee 
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EvELY.N  S.  Co.\Yi:i!S Cheviical  Analyst  I 

DoKOTHY  M.  Davis  - Stenographer  HI 

Ralph  L.  Dexxing  _ Analytical  Chemist  Trainee 

Charles  N.  Dowsett  .— Chemical  Analyst  J 

EvELYx  A.  Freemajj Stenoyrapher  II 

Robert  L.  Freemax   . Food,  Drug  d  Cosmetic  Inspector 

Charles  H.  Godwix,  Jr.  .— _ Food,  Drug  d  Cosmetic  Inspector 

Pearl  G.  Gray  Stenographer  III 

Betty  H.  Griffin Stenographer  II 

William  M.  Harris  , Analytical  Chemist  I 

Charlie  E.  Hixtox,  Jr.  .Laboratory  Helper 

Samuel  H.  Hixtox  ..Laboratory  Helper 

LaPloyd  H.  Hobbs,  Jr.  Chemical  Analyst  I 

Jesse  G.  Jerxigax  Analytical  Chemist  I 

Vera  C.  Johxsox Chemical  Analyst  II 

Chexg  C.  Lix  .. Chemical  Analyst  I 

DwiGHT  M.  Lo\viE,  Jr.  Analytical  Chemical  Trainee 

Thomas  W.  Lucas Laboratory  Helper 

W.  P.  Matthews  Analytical  Chemist  I 

Karim  S.  Mishriky  Chemical  Analyst  I 

Vickie  E.  Mooxey'ham  ■ Typist  III 

Fred  P.  Nooe Food,  Drug  &  Cosmetic  Inspector 

JoHxxY-  W.  Peele Chemical  Analyst  I 

H.  F.  PicKERixG  Analytical  Chemist  I 

James  R.  Polk  Chemical  Analyst  I 

Clyde  W.  Roberts  Food,  Drug  &  Cosmetic  Inspector 

Betty  L.  S^iith Typist  III 

JoHx  L.  S:mith,  Jr. Analytical  Chemist  Trainee 

Wilbur  G.  Sprixkle Analytical  Chemist  Trainee 

William  Sylver,  Jr.  Laboratory  Helper 

Robert  T.  Teagle,  Jr.     Analytical  Chemist  III 

Rox'ald  G.  Uxderwood,  Jr.  Chemical  Analyst  I 

William  T.  Vick  Analytical  Chemist  I 

Allie  L.  Williams  ...    Chemical  Analyst  I 

George  R.  Wixstead,  III  Analytical  Chemist  II 


Soil  Testixg 

Doxald  W.  Eaddy  Soil  Testing  Director 

Amoret  D.  Bittle  _. Agriculture  Chemist 

SHIRLEY'  S.  Bowlixg  Agriculture  Chemist 

MuRPHY'  H.  Caix^  Laboratory  Helper 

Caroly'x  0.  Copelaxd  Analytical  Chemist  I 

Joseph  E.  Douglas  Laboratory  Helper 

JoAxx'  E.  Eidexberger  Key  Punch  Operator  II 

Albert  L.  Hatfield  Agronomist  II 

Audrey  H.  Hayes Cle7-k  II 

Carolyx  C.  Holt  Stenographer  III 

Violet  R.  Humphries  Laboratory  Technician  II 

Sarah  P.  Joiixsox  Agriculture  Chemist 

Ruth  B.  Lewis  Agriculture  Chemist 

JuAXiTA  U.  Matthews  Agriculture  Chemist 

Peggy  J.  Swixsox  Stenographer  II 

Olivia  H.  Watkixs  Key  Punch  Operator  II 

Paulixe  N.  Wilder  Laboratory  Technician  II 

Sue  p.  Williams  Aqricult^ire  Chemist 


CROP  STATISTICS 

Raymoxd  R.  Alford,  Jr.  Office  Machine  Operator,  Supervisor  GS  IV 

Mary  S.  Allex  Statistical  Analyst  II 
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Betty  P.  Baker  . _ ..istaUsUcal  Aide 

Phyllis  L.  Boykin  Key  Punch  Operator  II 

Georgie  T.  Bynum _- Statistical  Aide 

Carolyn  R.  Cox  Stenographer  II 

Charlie  H.  Cross,  Jr.  Duplicating  Equipment  Operator  II 

Martha  F.  Early  _. _. Statistical  Analyst  III 

Evelyn  L.  Finch .___ Yari-Type  Operator  III 

Kathryn  H.  Hicks    .- Key  Punch  Operator  II 

William  C.  PIinson,  Jr.  ._..  Agriculture  Statistician 

Jewell  B.  Hussey  Statistical  Analyst  I 

Ida  L.  King _ ._ ____ Statistical  Aide 

Minnie  H.  Langley  _ Yari-Type  Operator  III 

Wayne  S.  Leary  Far-m  Census  Supervisor 

Florine  C.  Leonard  Statistical  Aide 

Carrie  Mae  Mann  Statistical  Aide 

Julian  K.  Matthews  Duplicating  Equipment  Operator  II 

Mary  D.  Matthews  Statistical  Analyst  I 

Carl  A.  Ouzts  ....Statistician   (Agriculture)   GS  12 

Anne  L.  Riker ...Key  Punch  Operator  II 

Natilie  R.  Shearin  Statistical  Aide 


VETERINARY 

Thomas  F.  Zweigart,  Jr.  State  Yeterinarian 

Josephine  A.  Allen  Administrative  Secretary 

Grey  P.  Baker Medical  Laboratory  Technician  II 

John  D.  Baker  Yeterinarian  I 

Johnnie  W.  Barnes  _ Laboratory  Helper 

Marvin  A.  Batchelor  .._ Livestock  Inspector 

Gary  C.  Baucom ..Poultry  Specialist  I 

Guy  R.  Beretich Yeterinarian  I 

Rena  S.  Bogle ._ Stenographer  II 

Charles  R.  Border  Yeterinarian  I 

LoREN  Buchanan,  Jr.  Yeterinarian,  I 

Trudy  S.  Burnette Medical  Laboratoi'y  Technician  I 

Allie  W.  Carter  Livestock,  Inspector 

Jltlius  B.  Cashion  Poultry  Specialist  I 

Jesse  J.  Causby  Poultry  Specialist  II 

Kenneth  G.  Church  Poultry  Specialist  I 

James  H.  Clegg  Poultry  Specialist  I 

William  W.  Clements  Yeterinarian  I 

Alton  L.  Corbett  ...Livestock  Inspector 

Eugene  C.  Couch Livestock  Inspector 

Nancy  F.  Couey Stenographer  II 

Thomas  E.  Crumpler .....Livestock  Inspector 

Lilly  F.  Daughtry  ..,._. ...Stenographer  II 

Clyde  J.  Daves  Livestock  Inspector 

Guy  E.  Dowd  Poultry  Specialist  I 

Dewey  M.  Edwards  Livestock  Inspector 

L.  J.  Fourie Poultry  Inspection  Supervisor 

James  A.  Frazier  .....Poultry  Specialist  II 

George  D.  Fuller  Livestock  Inspector 

William  B.  Griffin  Yeterinarian  I 

Julian  E.  Guyton  Poultry  Specialist  I 

Jesse  R.  Hall  Livestock  Inspector 

Madge  L.  Hall  Medical  Laboratory  Technician  II 

Ralph  Hamilton  Yeterinarian  I 

Glenda  K.  Helms Medical  Laboratory  Technician  II 

George  Hinton  Clerk  I 

George  L.  Hunnicutt - Yeterinarian  I 

Geneva  C.  Hunt  Stenographer  III 
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Arthur  E.  Johnson  ...Livestock  hispector 

Edward  L.  Johnson Laboratory  Helper 

Hubert  F.  Jord.\n  Laboratory  Helper 

James  L.  Kearney Laboratory  Helper 

Kenneth  G.  Keenum  _ Veterinarian  I 

James  D.  Kelley  Poultry  Specialist  I 

Irene  K.  Kilpatrick  _ .....Medical  Laboratory  Teclinician  II 

Betty  R.  Liles  Medical  Laboratory  Teclinician  II 

Eunice  G.  Lipham  Medical  Laboratory  Technician  II 

Thomas  B.  Love  Poultry  Specialist  I 

Douglas  H.  McFatter  Poultry  Specialist  I 

Geri  C.  Mangum  Medical  Laboratory  Technician  I 

Paul  C.  Marley'  Poultry  Specialist  I 

Oren  D.  Massey',  Jr.  _ Poultry  Specialist  I 

Connie  L.  Matthews  Medical  Laboratory  Technician  I 

Gary  M.  Medlin  Poultry  Specialist  I 

James  R.  Miller  Veterniarian  II 

Oscar  L.  Mooring  ...Poultry  Specialist  I 

David  A.  Munro  Yeterinarian  I 

Corrine  K.  Murray ., .Medical  Laboratory  Technician  I 

Nadine  R.  Nesbit  Medical  Laboratory  T echnician  II 

Dorothy  C.  Pate  Medical  Laboratory  Technician  II 

Walter  G.  Pearson Yeterinarian  I  (In  Yeterinarian  Specialist  Position) 

Peter  S.  Penland  Poultry  Specialist  1 

Herbert  P.  Perry  Poultry  Specialist  I 

Ollie  C.  Pickral  Livestock  Inspection  Supervisor 

Clifford  W.  Pittmen  Yeterinarian  I 

LaRite  T.  Pollard  Medical  Laboratory  Technician  III 

HuGce  M.  Powell  ._ Yeterinarian  I 

Othell  H.  Price  Stenographer  II 

Lola  S.  Reinckens Stenographer  II 

Martin  A.  Ross  Veterinary  Pathologist 

Ned  M.  Ross  Yeterinai-ian  I 

Mary  K.  Ruppe  Medical  Laboratory  Techniciayi  II 

Rowland  W.  Rushmore  Yeterinarian  I 

Terrell  B.  Ryan Veterinary  Laboratojy  Director 

Phil  R.  Sandidge Poultry  Specialist  I 

Joseph  A.  Schmitz  Veterinarian  I 

George  W.  Simpson  Poultry  Specialist  II 

Carol  V.  Smith  Medical  Laboratory  Technician  III 

Dixie  D.  South.\rd Poultry  Specialist  I 

Ida  C.  Starling Medical  Laboratory  Technician  II 

Julian  S.  Starr,  III Veterinarian  I 

Mary'  G.  Van  Horn  Medical  Laboratory  Technician  II 

Kenneth  C.  Wilkins  Medical  Laboratory  Assistant 

LucKY'  Williams  Laboratory  Helper 

Theron  S.  Williams  Assistant  State  Veterinarian 

William  R.  Wilson,  Jr.  Yeterinarian  I 

RESEARCH  STATIONS 

Cecil  D.  Thom.\s  Agriculture  Research  Stations  Director 

Elwood  a.  Allen  Maintenance  Mechanic  II 

Graham  E.  Allen  Farm  Hand 

Joseph  H.  Arrington  Farm  Foreman  II 

Edward  R.  Askew  Agriculture  Research  Technician  I 

Em:mett  K.  Atwood Farm  Foreman  II 

Billy  N.  Ayscue Farm  Superintendent  II 

Warren  H.  Bailey  Farm  Superintendent  III 

Wallace  R.  Baker,  Jr.  Farm  Superintendent  II 

Robert  K.  Barkley  Agriculture  Research  Assistant 
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Elton  Bazejiore  Farm  Worker 

LiNwooD  Bazemoee,  Jr.  Farm  Worker 

George  D.  Betts  Farm  Worker 

Percy  L.  Braswell Farm  Worker 

Gene  Britt  Agriculture  Research  Technician  1 

WiLLiA:\r  K.  Brock  Agriculture  Research  Technician  J 

Burney  C.  Bullard  Farm-  Hand 

Alice  F.  Burchfield  Stenographer  II 

Theodore  R.  Burleson,  Jr.  Agriculture  Research  Technician  IT 

Jaimes  a.  Chesson  Farm  Hand 

James  W.  Comstock  Farm  Worker 

George  E.  Cowan  ..Farm  Worker 

Gwendolyn  K.  Cox  Typist  II 

Harvey  R.  Grouse  Maintenance  Mechanic  I 

RuFiis  Curtis  Livestock  Man 

Bernard  R.  Daniel  Maintenance  Mechanic  I 

Avery  J.  Davis,  Jr. ..Farm  Worker 

Jerry  P.  Davis  Agriculture  Research  Assistant 

Wallace  J.  Dickens  Farm  Superintendent  II 

James  R.  Edwards  Farm  Superinte^ident  III 

Ernest  W.  English  Farm  Foreman  II 

Roger  D.  Evans  Farm  Worker 

James  J.  Fletcher  Farm  Worker 

Roger  D.  Carr  Farm  Worker 

James  W.  George  Agriculture  Research  Assistant 

Earnest  Gore  Farm  Worker 

Billy  J.  Greene  Farm  Worker 

Gilbert  E.  Hall,  Jr.  _. Farm  Foreman  II 

Thomas  E.  Harper  Farm  Worker 

Bernice  H.  Harrell ...Stenographer  II 

Garfield  Harris  Farm,  Foreman  II 

Hiram  Hawkins  Farm.  Hand 

Glenn  Haynes  Farm  W^orker 

Alice  J.  Honeycutt  Stenographer  II 

Moses  J.  Horne Farm  Hand 

Horace  G.  Hudson  General  Utility  Man 

Crawford  L.  Hunt Farm  Hand 

Lero Y  Jones  . Farm  Han  d 

Richard  0.  Jones  Farm  Worker 

Paton  H.  Kelly Administrative  Officer  II 

Merle  R.  King Agriculture  Research  Technician  II 

Moody  Knoght  Farm  Worker 

Ruth  0.  Lane  Typist  II 

James  E.  Lee Farm  Worker 

Anne  Y.  Lentz  Stenographer  II 

Robert  A.  Lewis  .. Farm  Foremast  II 

Charles  H.  Luton  .7. Farm  Foreman  II 

Charles  W.  Lyons  Farm  Hand 

Willie  L.  McCaden  ...Farm  Hand 

Wilson  C.  McCaden  Farm  Worker 

Hayes  L.  McClure Farm  Foreman  II 

Walker  W.  McNeill  Agriculture  Research  Technician  II 

Clyde  Z.  McSwain  Farm  Superintendent  III 

George  D.  Moody  Farm  Worker 

Jessie  W.  Morris  Farm  Worker 

LoNNiE  MosBY,  Jr.  Agriculture  Research  Assistant 

Lena  M.  Neaves  Stenographer  II 

Melvin  L.  Oliver  ._ Farm  Worker 

Thomas  E.  Perry  Farm  Foreman  II 

Thurman  R.  Pierce  Farm  Worker 

Ben  D.  Rackley Farm  Worker 
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Charles  G.  Reagan : Farm  Worker 

Oliver  Rice - -...Livestock  Man 

Leroy  Rich _ Farm  Worker 

Alvin  W.  Rivenbark  ..Liveseock  Man  (Dairyman) 

John  D.  Roten Agriculture  Research  Assistant 

Claude  S.  Roupe  _ Farm  Worker 

John  Sasser,  Jr.  Farm  Foreman  II 

George  Severt  Farm  Worker 

Charles  C.  Shepherd _ Farm  'Worker 

J.  D.  Sheppard  - Farm  Worker 

Julia  L.  Skinner  Typist  II 

Homer  G.  Smith  _ Livestock  Man 

John  W.  Smith  Farm  Superintendent  II 

Jean  W.  Spruill  Typist  II 

Thilbert  a.  Suggs  Agriculture  Research  Technician  I 

Jesse  W.  Si'mner  ..Farm  Siiperintendent  II 

Henry  M.  Tallardy  Clerk  II 

Dan  L.  Taylor  Agriculture  Research  Technician  I 

Jajies  C.  Taylor  Farm  Foreman  II 

John  H.  Thomas Maintenance  Mechanic  I 

Levy  C.  Todd  Farm  Worker 

Dana  F.  Tugman Farm  Superintendent  II 

Lloy'd  Watson  Farm   Worker 

Charles  E.  Webb  Farm  Worker 

Wallace  M.  West .....Farm  Worker 

Randolph  Whitley  Agriculture  Research  Technician  I 

Elizabeth  H.  Williams  Stenographer  II 

James  H.  Williajis  Farm  Hand 

John  A.  Wy'att  Farm  Hand 

Thomas  R.  Yarski  Livestock  Man 

MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY 

William  L.  Hamnett  Museum  of  Natural  History  Director 

Ludie  V.  Ashe  _ ..Maid 

Robert  M.  Downs  Natural  Science  Museum  Curator  II 

Hezekiah  Goodson  Janitor 

Grace  R.  John Stenographer  II 

Rexaldo  G.  Kuhler  Natural  Science  Museum  Curator  I 

(In  Curator  II  Position) 

Charles  H.  Lexbrandt  Taxidermist 

William  M.  Palmer Natural  Science  Museum  Curator  II 

ExcELL  J.  Ph.\p.r  .Messenger 

Sara  D.  Prince  Clerk  II 

Betty'  R.  Smith  Natural  Science  Museum  Curator  I 

Eugene  T.  Upchurch , ..Natural  Science  Museum  Curator  II 

jAiiES  F.  Vester  Cabinetmaker 

Mary'  M.  Weathers  Stenographer  I 

FOOD  DISTRIBUTION 

Jay  p.  Davis,  Jr.  Commodity  Distribution  Director 

Samuel  T.  Avera Commodity  Distribution  Representative 

Raymond  M.  Chadwick  Stock  Clerk  II 

Raleigh  T.  Daniel Commodity  Distribution  Assistant  Director 

Alison  A.  Dickerson  Accounting  Clerk  II 

Gladys  R.  Dudley  Stenagrapher  III 

Robert  B.  Dunn  Administrative  Officer  I 

Robert  B.  Godwin  Commodity  Dsitribution  Representative 

David  S.  Griffin  Commodity  Distribution  Representative 

Dorothy  C.  Hill  Accounting  Clerk  II 

Catherine  S.  Holden  . Typist  II 
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Dox  M.  HoNEYCUTT  .— Stock  Clerk  IT 

James  M.  Hunter,  Jr.  Warehouse  Manager  I 

Barbara  F.  King _ Stenographer  II 

Cecil  L.  Morris - ....Warehouse  Manager  I 

Jerry  M.  Narron  Commodity  Distribution  Representative 

Nellie  M.  Sanders  -.. Accounting  Clerk  II 

Walter  M.  Sawyer  Administrative  Officer  I 

Robert  P.  Selman  Stock  Clerk  II 

Ben  L.  Stanfiel  Warehouse  Manager  I 

STRUCTURAL  PEST  CONTROL 

RtTDOLPH  E.  Howell  _ ___ __ Pest  Control  Director 

Tyrone  S.  Bullard  — Pest  Control  Inspector 

Norman  R.  Howell Pest  Control  Inspector  Supervisor 

James  T.  Perry  .._ __ Pest  Control  Inspector 

Jimmy  D.  Raynor _ ._ Pest  Control  Inspectot 

Billy  R.  West  Pest  Control  Inspector 

Elsie  0.  Young  ...Stenographer  II 

GASOLINE  AND  OIL  INSPECTION 

John  I.  Moore Director,  Weights  <&  Measures, 

Gasolina  d  Oil  Inspection 

Carey  M.  Ashley  — Motor  Fuels  Analyst 

Caroly'n  F.  Bunn  - ...Stenographer  II 

Marshall  D.  Carpenter Gasonila  d-  Oil  Inspector 

Robert  F.  Comer Liquid  Gas  Inspector 

Jack  C.  Connolly,  II  .__ .....Motor  Fuels  Analyst 

Milton  C.  Converse Liquid  Gas  Engineer 

Marshall  D.  Cox  _. Motor  Fuels  Analyst 

Joseph  Denton Gasolina  d-  Old  Inspector 

Paul  H.  Etheridge,  Jr.  _. Motor  Fuels  Analyst 

Alicegrae  p.  Ferrell .._ Accounting  Clerk  III 

Debra  K.  Foley  Stenographer  I 

Jean  S.  Gary  Motor  Fuels  Analyst 

Roy  B.  Hallman  Gasonila  d  Oil  Inspector 

Elliott  Harrison  Laboratory  Helper 

Hugh  F.  Hayes  Octane  Rating  Analyst 

Thomas  R.  Hayes  Gasoline  d  Oil  Inspector 

Hubert  J.  Hensley  Weights  d  Measures  Inspector 

Horace  E.  Herman  Liquified  Gas  Inspector 

Connie  B.  Hines Weights  d  Measures  Inspector 

Arthur  B.  Hutchins  _. Gasolina  d  Oil  Inspector 

Herman  L.  Jones  -. Gasoline  d  Oil  Inspector 

Harold  U.  Kinder _ ..Gasoline  d  Oil  Insjiector 

Curtis  R.  Lindsay  _-__ Gasoline  d  Oil  Inspector 

T.  Paul  Lopp Gasoline  d  Oil  Inspector 

Robert  H.  McArver Gasoline  d  Oil  Inspector 

John  L.  McLaughlin Motor  Fuels  Analyst 

Robert  E.  Mullen  Motor  Fuels  Analyst 

Johnny  W.  Nelson  Motor  Fuels  Analyst 

Thomas  F.  Oder Gasoline  d  Oil  Inspector 

Dean  E.  Padgett Weights  d  Measures  Inspector 

Douglas  M.  Pail  Gasoline  d  Oil  Inspector 

Marie  W.  Perry  __..._ ..Motor  Fuels  Analyst 

Edsel  H.  Privette Weights  d  Measures  Inspector 

Parley  B.  Rasmussen,  Jr.  Motor  Fuels  Analyst 

James  R.  Rivers  _. Gasoline  d  Oil  Inspector 

Joseph  C.  Roebuck  __ Gasoline  d  Oil  Inspector 

Frank  L.  Rouse  Weights  d  Measures  Inspector 

David  W.  Sanders  Gasoline  d  Oil  Inspector 
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Ai)a:\i  D.  Scott  Octane  Rating  Analyst 

H.  L.  SiiAXKLE  Analytical  Chemist  II 

Harry  W.  Shelton  Motor  Fuels  Analyst 

Ray  D.  Sigmon _ Gasoline  d  Oil  Inspector 

Clarence  D.  Simpson Gasoline  &  Oil  Inspector 

David  B.  Spivey 'Weights  &  Measures  Inspector 

Robert  M.  SiiiTH  _ _ ...Gasoline  d  Oil  Inspector 

Alton  P.  Stocks  - .....Liquified  Gas  Inspector 

Eaton  W.  SrxTON  Motor  Fuels  Analyst 

Joseph  L.  Tapp _.._. _. ....Gasoline  d  Oil  Insjiector 

Ralph  G.  Thornbubg  .....Motor  Fuels  Analyst 

James  E.  Turpin Gasoline  <£•  Oil  Inspector 

Earl  E.  Vaughn  __- Gasoline  <£  Oil  Inspector 

Dvonne  D.  Walkup  _ Stenographer  II 

Robert  G.  Wescott  Motor  Fuels  Analyst 

Worth  E.  Williams  Gasoline  d  Oil  Inspector 

GoRDEN  S.  Young  Weights  d  Measures  Inspector 

STATE  WAREHOUSE  FUND 

William  G.  Pakham,  Jr. Warehouse  System  Superintendent 

Judy  F.  Gay  Stenographer  II 

Frances  L.  O'Neal  Stenographer  III 

COOPERATIVE  INSPECTION  SERVICE 

Bobby  G.  Byrd Marketing  Specialist  I 

James  M.  Clark  Marketing  Specialist  II 

Larry  S.  Deal Marketing  Specialist  III 

Grover  H.  Dean  Marketing  Specialist  I 

Vallie  L.  Holder  _ Stenographer  III 

Kenneth  L.  Perry  Marketing  Specialist  II 

Helen  J.  Parrish Accounting  Clerk  II 

Eldridge  C.  Price  Marketing  Specialist  IV 

CREDIT  UNION  SUPERVISION 

W.  V.  DiDAwicK  Credit  Union  Administrator 

Stanley  W.  Brown,  Jr.  Fiscal  Examiner  II 

Shirley  T.  Coats  Stenographer  II 

Joseph  M.  Jones  - Fiscal  Examiner  III 

Carl  B.  Martin  ..Fiscal  Examiner  III 

William  B.  Stovall  Fiscal  Examiner  II 

Edwin  C.  Swartz  Fiscal  Examiner  II 

OPERATION  OF  FARMERS  MARKET 

Charles  G.  Murray  Manager  Farmers  Market 

Carole  C.  Davenport  Stenographer  II 


BIENNIAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

By  James  A.  Graham 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture 

The  1968-1970  biennium  has  continued  to  present  to  the  De- 
partment new  problems,  new  challenges,  and  new  opportunities. 

In  the  1968  season  the  State's  agriculture  experienced  one  of 
the  worst  droughts  in  recent  years.  Hog  cholera  and  the  sweet 
potato  weevil  have  presented  intensive  problems,  but  the  De- 
partment met  the  challenge. 

In  the  Department's  consumer  protection  programs,  we  have 
been  faced  with  new  bans  on  certain  pesticides,  and  cyclamates 
in  foods  and  beverages  and  similar  conditions  requiring  exten- 
sive work  in  developing  and  adopting  regulations. 

The  many  consumer  protection  programs  which  are  carried 
on  in  the  department  have  been  continuing  for  years.  However, 
during  this  biennium  there  has  been  increased  demands  on  these 
particular  services  for  two  reasons.  One  is  the  sharply  increased 
technologies  and  sciences  involved  in  the  production  of  most 
consumer  products  today.  The  other  has  been  considerably  more 
activity  and  agitation  on  the  part  of  consumers,  much  of  which 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  consumers  in  this  state  have  not  previously 
been  organized  and  have  not  generally  made  themselves  suffi- 
ciently aware  of  the  servicse  provided  for  them,  although  the  in- 
formation has  been  repeatedly  publicized.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  currently  unmet  needs,  or  only  partially  met  needs,  in  this 
area  of  our  work  which  must  be  emphasized  in  this  report. 

State  Board  of  Agriculture 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  is  the  regulatory  and  policy  making 
body  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Its  membership  cur- 
rently, and  by  long  tradition,  represents  the  finest  kind  of  in- 
telligent agricultural  leadership  and  dedicated  public  service. 

The  Board  consists  of  10  members  appointed  by  the  Governor 
for  six-year  terms  of  office.  However,  the  law  provides  for  stag- 
gered terms,  so  that  not  all  expire  at  one  time,  and  requires  that 
the  members  shall  be  active  farmers  representing  the  major 
sections  and  types  of  agriculture  in  the  state. 
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The  multiplying  problems  of  progress  place  commensurately 
heavier  burdens  upon  this  Board.  Regulatory  provisions  on 
which  they  must  pass  increase  in  complexity  and  in  number.  The 
Board  members  are  all  busy  farmers  and  businessmen,  active  in 
many  civic  affairs  at  community  and  state  levels.  Except  for  a 
nominal  pay  for  days  actually  in  session  or  traveling  on  business 
for  the  Board,  their  only  compensation  is  the  knowledge  that 
they  are  serving  their  state  and  their  nation.  Yet  they  give 
without  stint  of  their  time  and  talents  to  the  business  of  the 
Board  not  only  in  formal  sessions  but  in  travel  and  other  activi- 
ties to  further  the  interests  of  the  Department  and  North  Caro- 
lina Agriculture. 

During  this  bienium,  the  Board  has  spent  12  days  in  full  ses- 
sions. For  many  of  the  members  this  means  from  one  and  one- 
half  to  two  days  away  from  their  farms  and  businesses ;  and  a 
number  of  meetings  have  necessarily  had  to  be  held  during  their 
busiest  season.  In  addition,  members  have  had  to  spend  time  on 
special  committees  appointed  to  work  out  details  of  transactions 
to  present  recommendations  to  the  full  Board. 

The  following  summary  of  matters  brought  before  the  Board 
during  the  biennium  gives  some  idea  of  the  multitude  and  variety 
of  decisions  which  must  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
This  brief  outline  can  give  no  real  indication  of  how  knotty  and 
time  consuming  are  many  of  the  matters  on  which  they  must  act. 

Activities  of  the  Administrative  Office 

The  many  consumer  protection  and  agricultural  programs  of 
the  department  require  its  administrative  officers  to  partici- 
pate in  coordinated  activities  at  the  State,  regional  and  Federal 
levels. 

By  legislation  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  Chairman 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  The  State  Board  of  Gasoline 
and  Oil  Inspection  and  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  North 
Carolina  Hall  of  Fame,  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Milk 
Commission,  the  Crop  Seed  Improvement  Board  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Advisory  Committee. 

In  the  state  the  Commissioner  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Agricultural  Foundation  of  North  Carolina 
State  University,  the  Cotton  Promotion  Committee,  the  North 
Carolina  Board  of  Farm  Organizations  and  Agencies,  the  North 
Carolina  Committee  on  Migrant  Labor,  the  Governor's  Council 
on  Occupational  Health,  the  North  Carolina  Council  on  Food  and 
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Nutrition,  the  North  Carolina  Veterinary  School  Selection  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  North  Carolina  Rural  Re- 
habilitation Corporation. 

The  Commissioner  is  also,  of  course,  a  member  and  active 
participant  in  the  National  Association  of  the  State  Departments 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Southern  Association  of  the  State  De- 
partments of  Agriculture.  He  was  elected  to  the  office  of  presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Association  in  June  1968,  for  the  year 
1968-69. 

It  was  his  privilege  and  honor  as  president  to  host  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Southern  Association  at  Nags  Head  in  June  of 
1969.  Representatives  of  fourteen  states  and  Puerto  Rico  came 
to  Nags  Head  to  attend  business  sesisons  and  formal  programs 
and  to  see  entertainment  and  farming  features  of  interest  in 
eastern  North  Carolina. 

This  organization  is  made  up  of  the  two  agricultural  leaders 
in  the  South  and  it  was  a  real  honor  to  have  them  and  their 
families  in  North  Carolina. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture  held  in  Syracuse,  New  York  in 
September  of  1969,  Commissioner  Graham  was  elected  to  their 
Board  of  Directors. 

Regular  meetings  of  this  group  during  the  year  have  given 
North  Carolina  a  voice  in  helping  shape  the  face  of  Agriculture 
in  the  country. 

Under  the  old  Structural  Pest  Control  Law,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  John  L.  Reitzel  was  appointed  to  rep- 
resent the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  large  and  under  the  new 
law  he  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Structural  Pest  Con- 
trol Committee  and  has  been  named  chairman  of  the  group.  J. 
Hawley  Poole  has  been  named  the  Board  of  Agriculture  repre- 
sentative on  this  Committee. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  also  represents 
the  Department  on  the  Animal  Nutrition  Committee  at  North 
Carolina  State  University,  the  Fertilizer  Advisory  Committee, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Southern  and  National  Associations  of 
Pesticide,  Seed  and  Fertilizer  Regulatory  Officials. 
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Two  advisory  committees  which  are  appointed  by  the  Com- 
missioner have  found  themselves  rather  busy  during  recent 
months. 

They  are  the  Hog  Cholera  Advisory  Committee  and  the  Pesti- 
cide Advisory  Committee. 

Both  groups  have  met  with  the  Commissioner  to  discuss  their 
respective  problems  and  advise  him  on  the  course  of  action  which 
will  be  in  the  best  interest  of  all  concerned. 

Personnel  Changes 

The  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture  has  lost  some 
valuable  personnel  in  key  positions  during  this  biennium. 

J.  Donald  Coxe,  publicity  director  for  the  state  fair  for  eleven 
years  died  in  August  1968  after  a  long  illness.  He  was  succeeded 
in  his  post  at  the  state  fair  by  Bob  Wills,  a  member  of  the  Raleigh 
Times  sports  staff. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Stapp,  who  served  as  State  Supervisor  of  Meat  and 
Poultry  Inspection  retired  December  1,  1968  after  heading  the 
program  since  it  was  inaugurated  in  1961.  Taking  over  the 
inspection  post  was  Dr.  R.  R.  Miller.  He  had  served  under  Dr. 
Stapp  since  1965. 

State  Statistician,  Henry  L.  Rasor  retired  on  October  31,  1969. 
He  had  served  as  head  of  the  cooperative  crop  reporting  service 
in  North  Carolina  since  1953.  His  Assistant  Olaf  Wakefield 
also  retired  in  late  1969.  They  had  served  North  Carolina  well 
and  were  very  much  missed  in  the  Department.  They  were  re- 
placed by  Russell  P.  Handy  as  State  Statistician  and  William 
C.  Hinson,  assistant. 

The  end  of  the  biennium  on  July  31,  1969  saw  an  almost  mass 
exodus  of  Division  heads.  That  date  marked  the  retirement  of 
Dr.  E.  W.  Constable,  who  served  as  State  Chemist  for  26  years. 
His  service  was  marked  with  a  multitude  of  honors  and  recogni- 
tions for  his  contributions  to  North  Carolina,  He  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  W.  Y.  Cobb,  an  assistant  professor  of  Food  Science  at 
North  Carolina  State  University  for  five  years. 

Also  retiring  on  July  31  was  George  D.  Jones,  State  Ento- 
mologist. He  had  served  well  for  five  years  in  a  post  of  growing 
importance  to  the   people   of   North   Carolina.     The  new   state 
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Entomologist  is  A.  S.  Elder,  an  employee  of  the  division  for  six 
years. 

The  other  retiree  on  July  31  was  Mrs.  M.  Pauline  DeCosta, 
Director  of  the  Publications  Division  and  Secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture.  She  had  been  employed  by  the  Department  for 
23  years.  She  had  been  Director  since  1960  in  a  post  which  grew 
increasingly  complex  as  the  working  of  the  Department  and  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  expanded.  Taking  over  Mrs.  DeCosta's 
duties  was  F.  Carlyle  Teague.  He  came  to  the  Department  last 
year  after  four  years  as  manager  of  member  and  employee  re- 
lations for  Central  Carolina  Farmers,  Inc.  in  Durham. 

Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame 

The  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame  which  was  dedicated  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1967,  continued  as  a  vehicle  for  honoring  those  who 
contributed  so  much  to  North  Carolina  Agriculture  during  their 
lifetime. 

During  the  biennium  two  leaders  were  enshrined  and  another 
was  voted  in  with  formal  ceremonies  to  take  place  in  late  1970. 

The  two.  Dr.  B.  W.  Kilgore  and  J.  E.  Winslow  were  enshrined 
in  formal  ceremonies  at  Raleigh  on  March  4,  1969. 

Dr.  Kilgore  served  as  State  Chemist  with  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Director  of  the  North  Carolina  Ex- 
periment Station,  Director  of  the  North  Carolina  Extension  Ser- 
vice and  Dean  of  Agriculture  at  North  Carolina  State  College. 
In  1919  he  founded  Pine  State  Creamery. 

Winslow  was  a  leader  in  the  formation  of  the  North  Carolina 
Farm  Bureau  and  served  for  10  years  as  its  first  President. 

He  served  on  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Agriculture  and  as 
a  director  of  Flue-Cured  Stabilization  Corporation. 

Alonzo  Edwards  has  been  accepted  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  but 
has  not  been  enshrined. 

-  Awards  AND  Honors 

The  caliber  of  employees  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
continues  to  increase.  Their  attitude  reflects  a  genuine  desire 
to  serve  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

The  dispatch  and  efficiency  with  which  they  discharge  their 
duties  adds  greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  Department. 

The  degree  of  excellence  which  has  been  attained  by  the  em- 
ployees of  the  department  is  evidenced  by  the  awards  and  honors 
which  they  have  earned. 
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The  top  award  of  the  biennium  was  won  in  December  of  1969 
by  Commissioner  Graham. 

He  was  honored  at  that  time  by  the  Progressive  Farmer  mag- 
azine as  the  Man-of-the-Year  for  1969  in  North  Carolina  agri- 
culture. 

Commisioner  Graham  was  again  honored  in  April  of  1970  by 
the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Federation  when  he  was  presented 
the  Federation  Governor's  Award  for  Environmental  quality. 

The  Employee  of  the  Month  award,  initiated  during  the  1964- 
66  biennium,  has  continued.  The  selection  committee  tries  to 
pick  the  employee  who  has  made  the  most  outstanding  contribu- 
tion during  the  month  the  award  is  given. 

Recipients  of  the  award  during  the  biennium  were : 

Employees  of  the  Month 

1968 

July — Dr.  Earl  W.  Stapp — Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection  Super- 
visor 

August — John  H.  Cyrus — Marketing  Specialist  in  the  Markets 
Divison 

September — (None) 

October — George  D.  Jones — State  Entomologist  and  Director  of 
the  Entomology  Division 

November — Bailey  D.  Rich — Marketing  Specialist  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Markets 

December — Dr.  David  L.  Wray — Entomologist  III  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Entomology 

1969 

January — Mrs.  Joanne  Bass — Secretary  to  the  Director  of  the 
Dairy  Division 

February — A.  G.  Campbell,  Jr. — Feed  and  Insecticide  Inspector 
in  the  Analytical  Division 

March — Mrs.  Linda  Nunalee — Home  Economics  in  the  Promo- 
tions Section  of  the  Markets  Division 

April — Mrs.  Alicegrae  F.  Ferrell — Senior  Accounting  Clerk  in 
charge  of  payrolls  for  the  Accounts  Division 

May — Dr.  T,  F.  Zweigart — State  Veterinarian  and  Director  of 
the  Veterinarl  Division 

June — William  G.  Parham — Director  of  the  Warehouse  Division 
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July — Ray  DeWitt  Sigmon — Gasoline  and  Oil  Inspector  of  the 
Gasoline  and  Oil  Division 

August — (None) 

September — Mary  Frances  Allen — Assistant  Farm  Census  Super- 
visor of  the  Statistics  Division 

October — Arthur  K.  Pitzer — Manager  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  Fair 

November — Virginia  P.  Johnson — Administrative  Secertary  in 
the  office  of  Commissioner  James  A.  Graham 

December — William  B.  Buffaloe — Analytical  Chemist  in  the 
Chemistry  Division 

1970 

January — Charlie  H.  Cross,  Jr. — Duplicating  Machine  Operator 

in  the  Statistics  Division 
February — Alex  M.  Lewis — Director  of  the  Accounts  Division 
March — Mildred  W.  Thomas — Seed  Analyst  in  the  Seed  Testing 

Division 
April — Carey  Ashley — Motor  Fuel  Analyst  in  the  Gasoline  and 

Oil  Inspection  Division 
May — Louise    T.    Dunn — Secretary    in    the    Markets    Division's 

Asheville  office 
June — (None) 
July — Dr.  T.  B.  Ryan — Director  of  the  Livestock  and  Poultry 

Disease  Diagnostic  Laboratories 

Employees  of  the  Year 

The  employees  honored  as  the  Employee-of-the-Year  w^ere : 

1969 — Dr.  E.  W.  Constable — State  Chemist  and  Director  of  the 

Analytical  Division 
1970 — Mrs.  M.  Pauline  DeCosta-^Director  of  the  Publications 
Division  and  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture's  4-H  Award 

A  special  award  which  was  announced  this  biennium  by  Com- 
missioner Graham  was  the  Agriculture  Commissioner's  4-H 
Award. 

The  large  impressive  trophy  will  be  presented  annually  to  the 
most  outstanding  4-H  club  boy  in  North  Carolina. 

The  first  presentation  was  made  during  the  State  4-H  Club 
Congress  in  July  1970  to  Wayne  Black  from  Davidson  County. 

His  name  was  engraved  on  the  large  trophy  and  he  received 
a  smaller  replica  to  keep  permanently. 
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HIGHLIGHTS  OF  BOARD  MEETINGS 

1968-1970  Biennium 

October  14,  1968 

J.  Ativell  Alexander,  Fred  N.  Colvard,  Guy  E.  Fisher,  Richard  N.  Barber,  Jr.. 
David  Toicnsend,  Jr.,  Claude  T.  Hall.  Charles  F.  Phillips,  J.  H.  Poole.  Henry 
Gray  Shelton. 

Recommended  the  Highway  Department  be  granted  a  right-of-way  on  the 
property  of  Western  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Center  in  Buncombe 
County. 

Recommended  leasing  of  specific  units  of  the  State  Farmer's  Market  property 
to  Mac's  Produce  Company  and  Ford's  Produce  Company. 

Approved  all  expenditures  with  the  foreclosure  sale  and  sale  of  Moyock 
Trading  Company  property  to  Currituck  Grain,  Inc. 

Approved  an  additional  loan  from  the  Warehouse  Fund  to  E-B  Grain  Com- 
pany of  Battleboro  in  the  amount  of  $15,000  as  requested. 

Attended  opening  ceremonies  and  inspected  1968  State  Fair. 


November  25-26,  1968 

Charles  F.  Phillips.  George  P.  Kittrell,  Henry  Gray  Shelton,  J.  H.  Poole. 
David  Toicnsend.  Jr..  G.  E.  Fisher.  Richard  N.  Barber,  J.  AUvell  Alexander. 

Held  public  hearing  and  amended  dairy  regulations  to  conform  with  the  1965 
edition  of  the  "United  States  Public  Health  Service  Grade  A  Milk  Ordinance" 
and  to  add  definitions  and  standards  for  Imitation  Milk  and  Imitation  Milk 
Products. 

Formally  acknowledged  acceptance  of  the  annual  report  Structural  Pest 
Control  Committee  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1968. 

Renewed  a  lease  of  specific  units  of  the  State  Farmers  Market  to  the  Pate- 
Derby  Company  of  Raleigh. 

Recommended  the  State  Highway  Commission  be  granted  an  easement  for 
land  at  the  Oxford  Tobacco  Research  Station  for  improvements  to  secondary 
road,  Granville  County. 

Legal  Council  explained  that  the  laws  governing  bottling  plants  would  not 
permit  the  use  of  an  air  rinse  on  non-returnable  bottles. 

Adopted  a  resolution  expressing  great  respect,  admiration  and  deep  sense  of 
loss  by  the  death  of  Frederick  0.  Bowman,  executive  secretary  of  the  North 
Carolina  Bottlers  Association. 

Authorized  a  nine  day  1969,  State  Fair  and  authorized  the  State  Fair  Man- 
ager to  raise  the  rents  for  Dorton  Arena  to  $500  a  day.  Agreed  the  matter  of 
complimentary  gates  passes  was  an  administrative  decision  for  the  Fair 
Manager. 

Held  public  hearing  to  amend  bakery  regulations  to  permit  baking,  storing 
and  displaying  frozen   pies  in   stores   and   supermarkets  meeting   standards 
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of  product  quality  and  sanitary  conditons.  Authorized  the  Commissioner  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  determine  if  agreement  could  be  reached  as  to  what 
legal  changes  should  be  made. 

Held  a  public  hearing  and  amended  the  regulations  governing  shell  eggs  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  cracked  or  checked  eggs  in  retail  outlets. 

Held  a  public  hearing  and  amended  Brucellosis  Regulations. 

Held  a  public  hearing  and  amended  Fertilizer-pesticide  mixture  regulations. 
Adopted  a  resolution  recognizing  David  S.  Coltrane's  contribution  to  agri- 
culture and  expressing  a  deep  sense  of  loss  in  his  death. 


March  3,  1969 

J.  Atwell  Alexander,  Richard  N.  Barber,  Jr.,  Fred  N.  Colvard,  G.  E.  Fisher, 
Claude  T.  Hall.  George  P.  Kittrell,  Charles  F.  Phillips,  J.  H.  Poole,  Henry 
Gray  Shelton,  David  Townsend,  Jr. 

Held  a  public  hearing  and  amended  bottle  beverage  regulations. 

Requested  Attorney  General  to  assign  Millard  Rich  as  full  time  legal  council 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Agreed  to  investigate  a  request  by  Southern  Cotton  Storage  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  release  a  portion  of  land  on  which  the  Department  holds 
a  deed  of  trust. 

Held  a  public  hearing  and  revised  quarantine  regulations  and  regulated  areas 
for  the  soybean  cyst  nematode,  witchweed  and  whitefringed  beetle. 

Voted  to  repeal  subsection  (f)  North  Carolina  of  Chapter  I  —  Article  13, 
Sweet  Potato  Weevil,  Section  1-124. 

Approved  holding  a  referendum  in  1969,  of  "Nichols  for  Know-How". 

Authorized  the  North  Carolina  Soybean  Association  to  hold  a  referendum 
in  1969,  on  the  question  of  continuing  to  levy  an  assessment  on  soybeans. 

Authorized  North  Carolina  Peach  Growers  Society  to  hold  referendum  upon 
question  of  levying  an  assessment  on  Peach  Trees  in  the  commercial  peach 
growing  counties. 

Adopted  resolutions  honoring  the  late  W.  P.  Hedrick  and  C.  W.  Pegram. 


June  2-3,  1969 

J.  Atwell  Alexander,  Richard  N.  Barher,  Guy  E.  Fisher,  Claude  T.  Hall, 
George  P.  Kittrell.  Charles  F.  Phillips,  J.  H.  Poole,  Henry  Gray  Shelton, 
David  Townsend,  Jr. 

Held  public  hearing  and  amended  veterinary  regulations  concerning  anti- 
hog  cholera  serum,  brucellosis  tests  for  Grade  A  dairy  herds,  fees  for  blood 
testing  poultry. 

Emergency  rules  and  regulations  established  to  prevent  the  spread  of  hog 
cholera  were  approved. 
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Dr.  Donald  Eaddy  was  approved  head  of  Soil  Testing  Division. 

Authorization  given  for  a  resolution  in  appreciation  of  the  services  of  Dr. 
Preston  Reid. 

Approval  was  given  for  a  new  consignment  system  for  feeder  pigs. 

Held  public  hearing  and  readopted  regulations  to  prohibit  sale  or  display 
of  cracked  or  checked  eggs  in  retail  stores  and  the  sale  of  such  eggs  to 
institutional  consumers. 

Heard  report  by  David  White,  executive  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Egg 
Marketing  Association  and  Joe  Suggs,  executive  secretary  of  the  North 
Carolina  Peanut  Growers  Association. 

Approved  a  five  year  lease  of  11,200  square  feet  of  warehousing  at  the  State 
Farmers  Market  to  Thomas  &  Howard  Company  of  Durham,  Inc. 

Approved  sale  of  approximately  30  acres  of  Piedmont  Test  Farm  property 
to  Thonet,  Inc.  of  N.  C.  for  $100,000.00. 

Approved  an  easement  across  the  Peanut  Belt  Research  Station  at  Lewiston 
to  the  Lewiston-Woodville  Utilities  Association,  Inc.  and  an  easement  to  the 
Carolina  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  of  Rocky  Mount. 

The  real  estate  committee  was  authorized  to  act  for  the  board  in  the  sale  of 
land  in  the  Oxford  Tobacco  Research  Station,  Oxford,  N.  C.  to  the  Granville 
Industrial  Developers. 

Authorized  the  sale  of  no  more  land  north  and  west  of  the  old  Durham 
Highway  beside  tracts  A  &  B  at  the  Oxford  Tobacco  Research  Station. 

Authorized  a  resolution  honoring  Miss  Beenie  Lou  Williams,  secretary  at 
the  Coastal  Plain  Research  Station. 

Accepted  audit  report  for  operation  of  the  State  Fair  from  January  1,  1968 
through  December  31,  1968  with  commendation  to  Mr.  Arthur  K.  Pitzer, 
Manager  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Fair. 

Approved  lease  of  Fair  race  track  to  Elcar,  Inc.  for  stock  car  races. 
Held  public  hearing  and  amended  fertilizer  regulations  for  the  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  1969. 

Approved  a  loan  of  $100,000  to  Tri-County  Chemical  in  Bethel,  N.  C.  from 
the  Warehouse  fund. 

Approved  E  and  B  Company  be  licensed  under  the  Warehouse  System. 


June  25,  1969 

J.  AUvell  Alexander,  Richard  N.  Barber,  Jr.,  Guy  E.  Fisher,  Claude  T.  Hall, 
Charles  E.  Phillips,  Henry  Gray  Shelton. 

Millard  R.  Rich,  assistant  attorney  general,  reported  on  the  status  of  the 
compulsory  meat  inspection  act  ratified  by  the  General  Assembly,  June  19, 
1969. 
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Authorized  interest  rate  of  7%   on  $100,000  loan  to  Tri-County  Chemical  in 
Bethel,  N.  C.    Loan  was  approved  by  the  Board  on  June  3,  1969. 

Resolved    deep   appreciation    to   the   Southern   Association    of   State    Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  for  holding  its  1969  meeting  in  North  Carolina. 


October  16,  1969 

J.  Attvell  Alexander,  Guy  E.  Fisher,  Claude  T.  Hall,  George  P.  Kittrell,  Charles 
F.  Phillips,  J.  H.  Poole,  Henry  Gray  Shelton,  James  L.  Sutherland. 

Governor  Robert  W.  Scott  was  present  for  the  swearing  in  of  Mr.  Hall  and 
Mr.  Poole  to  new  terms  and  Mr.  Sutherland  to  his  first  term.  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Carlisle  W.  Higgins  administered  the  oath  of  office. 

Governor  Scott  commended  the  Board  as  a  hard  working  group. 

A  plaque  was  presented  to  the  Governor  with  the  names  of  all  Commissioners 
of  Agriculture  and  all  Board  members  since  the  Department  was  established 
in  1877. 

A  public  hearing  and  a  resolution  passed  for  certification  and  authorization 
of  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Nurserymen  to  conduct  a  referendum 
on  the  question  of  levying  an  assessment  on  acreage  of  saleable  nursery  stock. 

Held  a  public  hearing  on  a  request  by  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion that  regulations  be  adopted  prohibiting  the  use,  manufacture,  formula- 
tion, transportation  and  sale  of  DDT  in  North  Carolina;  and  restrict  the  sale 
of  other  persistent  chlorinated  hydrocarbons.  All  testimony  was  heard  but 
action  was  deferred  pending  further  study. 

Approved  the  leasing  of  six  units  of  the  State  Farmers  Market  property  for 
one  year  to  Mac's  Produce. 

Held  a  public  hearing  on  a  proposal  to  add  an  article  to  Chapter  I  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  providing  for  quarantine  areas  infected  with  Imported 
fire  ants. 

Approved  regulations  contained  in  an  emergency  proclamation  which  was 
issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  on  July  18  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  hog  cholera. 

Approved  conditions  under  which  indemnity  would  be  paid  to  swine  pro- 
ducers for  losses  due  to  hog  cholera. 

A  new  seal  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  officially  adopted. 


November  12,  1969 

J.  Atwell  Alexander,  Fred  N.  Colvard,  Guy  E.  Fisher,  George  P.  Kittrell, 
Charles  F.  Phillips,  J.  H.  Poole,  Henry  Gray  Shelton,  James  L.  Sutherland, 
David  Townsend,  Jr. 

Held  a  public  hearing  and  amended  the  regulations  governing  the  sweetening 
of  soft  drinks. 

Revised  wording  of  conditions  under  which  indemnity  for  hog  cholera  would 
be  paid. 
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January  26-27,  1970 

/.  AUcell  Alexander.  Guy  E.  Fisher.  Claude  T.  Hall.  Charles  F.  Phillijjs.  J.  H. 
Poole,  Henry  Gray  Shelton.  James  L.  Sutherland,  David  Townsend.  Jr. 

Approved  request  for  the  North  Carolina  Yam  Commission  to  hold  a  refer- 
endum among  sweet  potato  producers. 

Approved  the  purchase  of  land  for  a  diagnostic  laboratory. 

Approved  recording  of  the  regulations  of  the  Veterinary  Division. 

Held  public  hearing  and  amended  bottling  plant  regulations. 

Held  a  public  hearing  and  added  an  article  to  the  entomology  regulations. 

Reviewed  the  Capital  Improvement  budget  requested  for  the  Department 
for  the  1971-73  biennium. 

Approved  a  request  for  an  agronomic  services  laboratory  to  be  built  in  the 
vicinity  of  Raleigh. 

Approved  a  request  for  $2,481,500  for  a  building  to  house  the  North  Carolina 
State  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Approved  a  request  for  $120,000  to  purchase  a  warehouse  for  storing  food 
for  distribution  in  Asheville,  North  Carolina. 

Approved  the  remainder  of  the  Capital  Improvement  requests  and  the  oper- 
ating budgets  as  presented  the  day  before  subject  to  review  of  any  items  that 
had  been  questioned. 

Observed  a  moment  of  silence  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Ivan  Bis- 
sett,  former  Board  member.   Sent  message  of  sympathy  to  his  wife  and  family. 


June  1-2,  1970 

J.  AUcell  Alexander,  Claude  T.  Hall,  Guy  E.  Fisher,  George  P.  Kittrell,  J.  H. 
Poole.  Henry  Gray  Shelton,  James  L.  Sutherland,  David  Townsend,  Jr., 
Charles  F.  Phillips. 

Held  a  public  hearing  and  approved  the  sale  of  ice  cream,  ice  milk  and 
sherbert  in  a  l^^igallon  container. 

Held  a  public  hearing  and  approved  the  use  of  the  Milko-Tester  as  an  of- 
ficial method  of  determining  the  fat  content  of  raw,  unhomogenized  milk. 

Approved  the  appointment  of  Dr.  William  Y.  Cobb  as  State  Chemist. 

Approved  the  preparation  of  a  resolution  honoring  retiring  State  Chemist 
Dr.  E.  W.  Constable  for  his  outstanding  contribution  to  the  Department. 

Approved  the  appointment  of  F.  Carlyle  Teague  as  Director  of  the  Publica- 
tions Division. 

Approved  the  preparation  of  a  resolution  honoring  retiring  Director  of 
Publications,  Mrs.  Pauline  DeCosta  for  her  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
Department. 
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A  report  was  made  on  the  status  of  the  land  remaining  for  possible  sale  at 
the  Oxford  Research  Station. 

Recommended  to  the  Department  of  Administration  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  should  exercise  the  option  on  the  Best  Farm  at  $168,750  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Agreed  to  instruct  the  Director  of  Research  Stations  to  determine  how  much 
land  would  be  involved  in  the  requeust  of  Duke  Power  Company  for  a  right 
of  way  over  land  on  the  Piedmont  Research  Station. 

Held  a  public  hearing  and  amended  the  regulations  to  require  tuberculin 
tests  for  dairy  cattle  every  three  years  rather  than  annually  and  to  require 
cattle  to  be  back  tagged  to  determine  the  herd  of  origin. 

Approved  the  separation  of  Chapter  VIII  into  two  separate  chapters,  one 
entitled  "Feeds  and  Canned  Dog  and  Cat  Foods"  and  the  other,  "Liming 
Materials  and  Fertilizers." 

Held  a  public  hearing  and  amended  regulations  requiring  a  30  day  brucellosis 
official  blood  test  to  60  days  providing  all  counties  in  the  state  of  origin 
are  certified  brucellosis  free. 

Approved  amendment  of  horticultural  crops  and  animal  products  to  require 
that  when  payment  of  fees  is  not  made  as  directed,  grading  service  may  be 
refused  until  payment  is  remitted. 

Report  on  1969  State  Fair  audit  and  future  plans  were  presented. 

Amended  seed  regulations  to  require  minimum  germination  of  seed  peanuts 
to  be  75%. 

Gave  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  authority  to  collect  additional  volun- 
tary payment  by  the  members  of  the  N.  C.  Egg  Marketing  Association  along 
with  the  official  2(?  a  case. 

Held  a  public  hearing  and  readopted  the  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  fertilizer  grade  list  for  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1970. 

No  changes  were  approved  in  the  bag  weights  of  fertilizer. 

Action  was  deferred  on  a  request  to  allow  specialty  fertilizer-herbicide  and/or 
fungicide  mixtures  in  package  sizes  of  the  seller's  choice. 

Approved  a  request  by  the  Standard  Spray  and  Chemical  Company  to  register 
their  peanut  pesticides  in  North  Carolina  provided  they  were  labeled  properly. 

Held  a  public  hearing  and  amended  regulations  governing  the  filling  and 
refilling  of  containers  for  pesticides. 

A  report  was  presented  on  the  shortages  discovered  at  the  Southeastern 
Farmers  Grain  Association,  Inc.,  Warsaw,  North  Carolina. 


ACCOUNTS 

Alex  M.  Lewis 

Controllei' 

The  Central  Division  of  Ac- 
counts and  Personnel  is  responsi- 
ble for  management  and  control 
of  the  fiscal  and  personnel  af- 
fairs for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  proper  and  all  other 
General  Fund  and  Special  Fund 
Programs  administered  by  the 
department.  Responsibilities  of 
this  division  include:  procure- 
ment of  operational  funds,  pro- 
curement of  operational  supply 
requirements,  acceptance  and  ac- 
counting for  receipts,  the  dis- 
bursement of  funds,  budget 
maintenance  and  control,  the 
collection  of  a  variety  of  taxes 
and  fees  and  the  collection  of 
assessments  for  ten  agricultural  promotional  organizations  and 
foundations,  and  personnel  management  and  control. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

General  Fund  —  Code  28021 
StateiiK'iit  of  Disburseinonts 
July  1,   IfHiH  -  June  30,   1070 

Summary  By  Purposes 

196J)-70 

General   Administration:    $  435,674.24 

Administration     99,689.46 

Accounting      140,158.47 

Publications 84,402.64 

Custodial    12,646.72 

Miscellaneous    98,776.95 

Inspection  and  Regulation: 1,748,616.50 

Feed,  Fertilizer,  Insecticide  Inspection  __       124,526.31 

Egg  Inspection     74,479.51 

Entomology    Inspection     224,230.56 

Weights  and  Measures  Inspection 229,628.86 

Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection 1,095.751.26 


1968-69 

;     355,561.41 

84,024.16 

111.694.91 

61,255.73 

9.864.00 

88,722.61 

1,386,363.78 
108,120.48 
59,007.45 
175,849.22 
188,483.30 
854,903.33 
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Markets  Division 733,489.65  594,799.52 

Analytical  and  Regulation:    1,120,362.23  909,571.07 

Dairy  Services 155,792.16  116,527.69 

Seed   Testing 186,783.58  149,280.66 

Analytical    (Chemistry)    584,578.75  464,741.23 

Soil   Testing 193,207.74  179,021.49 

Crop   Statistics  Division 225,253.68  206,488.63 

Veterinary  Division 1,449,724.70  962,455.12 

Research   Stations   Operations 1,111,551.26  922,340.14 

State  Museum  of  Natural  History 122,199.56  89,924.14 

Distribution  of  USDA  Donated  Commodities: 

Revolving  Fund 70,276.73  56,363.54 

General  Program  —  Distribution  to 

Needy  Families 586,578.84  563,185.37 

Federal  Financial  Assistance  Fund 48,807.67 

imprest  Cash  Fund 10,750.00  9,250.00 

Agricultural  Center,  Western,  N.  C. 3,978.39  4,056.46 

Tokyo,  Japan  Food  E.xhibition (16.22) 

Foreign   Trade   Development 10,437.22 

Structural   Pest  Control 63,546.59  55,129.17 

Transfer  to  1970-71  Deferred  Obligations  _  50,913.00 

TOTAL.    DISBURSEMENTS    $7,792,160.26  $6,115,472.13 


Summary  By  Objects 

1969-70  1968-69 

Salaries   and    Wages $4,859,741.81  $4,286,929.85 

Supplies  and  Materials 323,679.19  311,150.45 

Postage,  Telephone,  Telegraph 

and  Express 93,703.36  75,677.46 

Travel   Expense 423,894.42  394,304.78 

Printing  and  Binding 43,775.49  44,069.83 

Motor  Vehicle   Operation 80,928.56  63,668.21 

Lights,  Power  and  Water 15,714.38  12,653.90 

Repairs  and  Alterations 74,972.81  71,565.65 

General  Expense 961,570.02  631,861.88 

Insurance  and  Bonding 4,132.00  3,336.00 

Equipment      226,992.33  171,525.82 

Stores  for  Resale 5,154.10  8,054.66 

Deferred  Obligations  Transferred 

to   1969-70 26,458.00 

Imprest  Cash  Fund 10,750.00  9,250.00 

Contrbiution  to  Retirement  System 407,617.93  3,216.09 

Contribution  to  Social  Security 208,620.86  1,749.55 

Deferred  Obligations  Transferred 

to     1970-71     50,913.00 

TOTAL    DISBURSEMENTS    $7,792,160.26  $6,115,472.13 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Ck>de  28021 

Statement  of  Receipts 
Years  Ended  June  30,  1970  and  June  30,  1969 

1969-70  1968-69 
Agricultural  Receipts : 

Fertilizer   Tax $     432,981.78  $     424,891.32 

Feed  Tax 220,488.24  196,557.79 

Research  Stations 380,749.76  343,465.18 

Miscellaneous     483,620.23  465,632.57 

Federal  Funds: 

Consumer  Marketing  Service 3,000.00 

Research  and  Marketing  Act 73,302.00  78,786.68 

USDA  Cooperative  Agreement 2.061.80  3,242.70 

Federal  Aid  to  Needy  Counties 67,649.36  55,519.89 

Talmadge  -  Aiken  Act 87,202.70  50,047.44 

Wholesome  Meat  Act 476,867.32  401,825.55 

Federal  Financial  Assistance 48,807.67 

Miscellaneous  Receipts : 

Sale   of   Equipment 8,299.43                 5,318.09 

Transfers  from  Other  Codes 30,397.25              50,656.00 

Miscellaneous     107,625.83            112,987.03 

Imprest  Cash  Redeposit 10,750.00                9,250.00 

Sale  of  Automobiles 2,475.00 

Transferred  from  1968-69 

for  Deferred   Obligations 26,458.00 

Wages  for  Employees  Loaned 4,671.57 

Structural   Pest  Receipts 76,132.90              54.220.00 

TOTAL.  RECEIPTS $2,540,540.84      $2,255,400.24 

Summary  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

1969-70  1968-69 

General  Fund  Appropriation $5,648,053.00      $4,326,808.00 

Receipts    2,540,540.84         2,255,400.24 

Total  AvaUability $8,188,593.84      $6,582,208.24 

Disbursements 7,792,160.26        6,115,472.13 

Unexpended  Balance  June  30 $     396,433.58      $     466,736.11 


GASOLINE  AND  OIL  INSPECTION 

General  Fund  —  Code  12201 

Summary  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

July  1,  1968  -  June  30,  1970 

1969-70  1968-69 

General  Fund  Appropriation $     160,864.00      $     156,025.00 

Receipts : 

Transfer  from  Highway  Fund 482,555.00  378,230.00 

Sale  of  Equipment 16.60 

Disbursements      633,291.90  500,336.77 


Unexpended  Balance  of  Appropriation $        10,143.70      $       33,918.23 
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STATE  WAREHOUSE  SYSTEM  FUND 

Special  Fund  —  Code  28727 

Statement  of  Changes  in  Cash  Balance 

Years  Ended  June  30,  1970  and  June  30,  1969 

1969-70 

Cash  Balance  —  July  1 $        19,631.39      $ 

Receipts : 

Supervision    Collections    27,248.50 

Fire   Losses 16,067.77 

Repayment  of  Loans 46,932.00 

Sale  of  U.  S.  Treasury  Bills 724,940.00 

Sale  of  Moyock  Trading  Company 

Salie  of  Equipment 40.35 

Settlement  of  Judgment  Against 

E  D.  Whedbee  Estate 1,759.01 

Disbursements : 

Supervision    Expenditures    37,323.69 

Fire    Losses    16,067.77 

Loans  to  Warehouses 175,000.00 

Purchase  of  U.  S.  Treasury  Bills 596,062.40 

Fire  Insurance  Premium  —  Moyock 

Trading   Company 

Foreclosure  Sale  —  Moyock 

Trading  Company 

Cash  Balance  —  June  30 12,165.16 

Loans  to  Warehouses 449, 696. 70 

Invested  in  2%%  U.  S.  Govt.  Bonds 87,500.00 

Invested  in  U.  S.  Treasury  Bills 160,000.00 

Total  Worth  —  June  30 $     709,361.86      $ 


1968-69 

35,777.68 

23,219.44 
16,029.76 
81,993.71 
426,000.00 
37,050.00 
107.59 


37,436.02 

16,029.76 

15,000.00 

531,611.00 

(250.00) 

720.01 
19,631.39 

321,628.70 
88,000.00 

277,440.00 

706,700.09 


COOPERATIVE  INSPECTION  SERVICE 

'  Special  Fund  —  Code  28731 

Statement  of  Changes  in  Fund  Balance 
Years  Ended  June  30,  1970  and  June  30,  1969 

1969-70  1968-69 

Fund  Balance  July   1 $     549,104.91      $     557,647.23 

Receipts    831,948.16  804,598.45 

Disbursements      888,568.03  813,140.77 

Fund  Balance  June  30 $     492,485.04      $     549,104.91 

Fund  Balance  Represented  by: 

Treasurer's  Cash $     452,485.04      $     509.104.91 

21/2%  U.  S.  Government  Bonds 40.000.00  40,000.00 

Balance  as  Above $     492,485.04      $     549,104.91 


STRUCTURAL  PEST  CONTROL 

Special  Fund  —  Code  28735 

Statement  of  Changes  in  Cash  Balance 

Years  Ended  June  30,  1970  and  June  30,  1969 

1969-70  1968-69 

Cash  Balance  —  July  1 $        11,416.90      $        14,576.36 

Receipts    54,220.00 

Disbursements:    57,379.46 

Transferred  to  Code  28021 11,416.90 

Cash  Balance  —  June  30 — 0 —  $       11.416.90 
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CREDIT  UNION  SUPERVISION 

Special  Fund  —  Code  28739 

Statement  of  Changes  in  Cash  Balance 

Years  Ended  June  30,  1970  and  June  30,  1969 

1960-70 

Cash  Balance  —  July  1 $     135,138.87      ^ 

Receipts     158.246.20 

Disbursements      113,391.31 

Cash  Balance  —  June  30 $     179,993.76 


1968-69 

$  117,005.43 
136,400.03 
118,266.59 

$  135,138.87 


SHEEP  AND  WOODLAND  REVOLVING  FUND 

Special  Fund  —  Code  28745 

Statement  of  Changes  in  Cash  Balance 

Years  Ended  June  30,  1970  and  June  30,  1969 

1969-70  1968-69 

Cash  Balance  —  July  1 $       89,513.75      3  96,984.11 

Receipts      117,656.38  92,647.92 

Disbursements      117,507.47  100,118.28 

Cash  Balance  —  June  30 $        89.662.66      $  89,513.75 


SPECIAL  DEPOSITORY  ACCOUNT 

Special  Fund  —  Code  28751 

Statement  of  Changes  in  Cash  Balance 

Years  Ended  June  30,  1970  and  June  30,  1969 

1969-70  1968-69 

Cash  Balance  —  July  1 $  129,640.36      $     140,235.14 

Receipts : 

Cash  Bond  Deposits 1,000.00 

Surplus  Commodities  Revolving  Fund  „_  6,526.92                5,943.34 

Research  and  Marketing  Act 73,302.00              73,302.40 

Federal  Aid  to  Needy  Counties 68,529.23              52,651.68 

Wholesome  Meat  Act 456,784.50            429,824.01 

Talmadge  —  Aiken  Act 101,498.37 

Federal  Financial  Assistance 314,350.00 

Disbursements : 

Refund  of  Bond  Deposits 732.44 

Transfer  to  Code  28201: 

Revolving    Fund    9,827.37                     843.65 

RMA     73.302.00               81,786.68 

Contingency  Fund 31,608.00 

Federal  Aid  to  Needy  Counties 67,649.36              55,519.89 

Wholesome  Meat  Act 477,569.12            401,825.55 

Talmadge  -  Aiken  Act 64,148.40 

Federal  Financial  Assistance 48,807.67 

Reimburse  USDA  —  Cash  June  30: 

Federal  Aid  to  Needy  Counties 10,654.29 

Wholesome  Meat  Act 21,884.70 

Cash  Balance  —  June  30 $     377,788.47      $     129,640.36 
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OPERATION  OF  FARMERS  MARKET 

Special  Fund  —  Code  28755 

Statement  of  Ganges  in  Cash  Balance 

Years  Ended  June  30,  1970  and  June  30,  1969 

1969-70  1968-69 

Cash  Balance  —  July  1 $        20,659.20  $       58,897.98 

Receipts    98,139.06  87,112.42 

Disbursements      95,815.27  125,351.20 

Cash  Balance  —  June  30 $       22,982.99      $        20,659.20 

CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENTS  OF  1959 

Code  65961 

Stiitement  of  1959  Capital  Improvements 

Years  Ended  June  30,  1970  and  June  30,  1969 

1969-70  1968-69 

Appropriation     $  $  367.60 

Receipts 

Disbursements 

Unexpended  Balance  of  Appropriation  Reverted  to 

General  Fund  6-30-69 367.60 

Balance     — 0 — 

CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENTS  OF  1961 

Code  66108 
,  Statement  of  1961  Capital  Improvements 

/      Years  Ended  June  30,  1970  and  June  30,  1969 

1969-70  1968-69 

Appropriation     $  $  .33 

Receipts 

Disbursements 

Unexpended  Balance  of  Appropriation  Reverted 

to  General  Fund  of  6-30-69 .33 

Balance     — 0 — 

CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENTS  OF  1963 

Code  66354 

Statement  of  1963  Capital  Improvements 

Years  Ended  June  30,  1970  and  June  30,  1969 

1969-70  1968-69 

Appropriation    $  $  3,547.11 

Receipts 

Disbursements 2,550.89 

Unexpended  Balance  of  Appropriation ^ 996.22 

Unexpended  Balance  of  Appropriation  Reverted 

to  General  Fund  6-30-69 $  996.22 

Balance    — 0 — 
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CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENTS  OF  1965 

Code  66558 

Statement  of  1965  Capital  Improvements 

Years  Ended  June  30,  1970  and  June  30,  1969 

1969-70 

Appropriation     $       19,638.00 

Receipts 

Disbursements 19,492.00 

Unexpended  Balance  of  Appropriation $  146.00 

CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENTS  OF  1967 

Code  66770 

Statement  of  1967  Capital  Improvements 

Years  Ended  June  30,  1970  and  June  30,  1969 

1969-70 

Appropriation    $     163,144.07 

Receipts : 

Transferred  from  Code  28741,  State 

Fair  Operations  _.  _      __  160.92 

Transferred  from  Code  28755,  Operation 

of  Farmers  Market 6,827.00 

Sale  of  Land,  Oxford  Tobacco  Research 

Station    

Sale  of  Building,  Upper  Coastal  Plain 

Research  Station    

Sale  of  Timber  Tidewater  Research 

Station    

Sale  of  Building,  Oxford  Tobacco 

Research  Station 

Sale  of  Timber,  Coastal  Plain 

Research  Station     ^ 

Insurance  Settlement,  Fire  Damage  to  Timber, 

Oxford  Tobacco  Research  Station 

Transfered  from  Code  66558 19,492.00 

Disbursements    124,676.05 

Unexpended  Balance  of  Approjiriation $        64,947.94 

CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENTS  OF  1969 

Code   66970 

Statement  of  1969  Capital  Improvements 

Years  Ended  June  30,  1970  and  June  30,  1969 

1969-70 

Appropriation     $     993,100.00 

Receipts : 

Sale  of  Land,  Old  Piedmont  Test  Farm  __  94,432.00 
Sale  of  Cows,  Equipment  and  Milk  Base, 

Coastal   Plain   Research   Station 12,275.13 

Insurance  Settlement  —  Burned  Curing 

Barn,  Oxford  Tobacco  Research  Station  9,407.00 

Sale  of  Land,  Oxford  Tobacco  Research 

Station    56,875.00 

Disbursements 19,138.17 

Unexpended  Balance  of  Appropriation $1,146,950.96 
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1968-69 

?        35,239.41 

15,601.41 
$       19,638.00 


1968-69 

$     459,030.45 

777.00 

48,173.00 

16,945.00 

50.00 

3.925.80 

15.00 

3,484.80 

287.38 

369,544.36 

$     163,144.07 


1968-69 
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AGRICULTURAL  FOUNDATION  ASSESSMENT 

statement  of  Changes  in  Cash  Balance 
Years  Ended  June  30,  1970  and  June  30,  1969 

1969-70  1968-69 

Cash  Balance  —  July  1 $        58,389.90      $  56,010.92 

Receipts    182,175.05  169,765.81 

Disbursements 180,590.59  167,386.83 

Cash  Balance  —  June  30 $        59,974.36      $  58,389.90 


APPLE  ASSESSMENT 

statement  of  Changes  in  Cash  Balance 
Years  Ended  June  30,  1970  and  June  30,  1969 

1969-70 

Cash  Balance  —  July  1 $  127.60      3 

Receipts 38,223.32 

Disbursements    38,100.00 

Cash  Balance  —  June  30 $  250.92      J 


CATTLE  ASSESSMENT 

statement  of  Changes  in  Cash  Balance 
Years  Ended  June  30,  1970  and  June  30,  1969 

1969-70 

Cash  Balance  —  July  1 $  851.69      3 

Receipts    25,143.40 

Disbursements 25,500.00 

Cash  Balance  —  June  30 _$  459.09      $ 


COTTON  ASSESSMENT 

statement  of  Changes  in  Cash  Balance 
Years  Ended  June  30,  1970  and  June  30,  1969 

1969-70 

Cash  Balance  —  July  1 $  12  4.94      $ 

Receipts    18,858.08 

Disbursements 18,700.00 

Cash  Balance  —  June  30 S  283.02      5 


1968-69 

100.32 
35,527.28 
35,500.00 

127.60 


1968-69 

9,954.04 
28,097.65 
37,200.00 

851.69 


1968-69 

231.11 
18,093.83 
18,200.00 

124.94 


EGG  ASSESSMENT 

statement  of  Changes  in  Cash  Balance 
Years  Ended  June  30,  1970  and  June  30,  1969 

1969-70  1968-69 

Cash  Balance  —  July  1 $          1,177.65  $          5,411.55 

Receipts 55,756.44  60,266.10 

Disbursements    55.200.00  64,500.00 

Cash  Balance  —  June  30 $  1,734.09      $  1,177.65 
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PEACH  ASSESSMENT 

Stiitciiient  of  Changfcs  in  Cash   IJalance 
Years  Ended  Jnne  30,  1970  and  June  30,  1969 

19(>9-70 

Cash  lialance  —  July  1 $  130.11      ^ 

Keeeipts       2.040.68 

Disbursements 1,490.00 

Cash  Balance  —  June  30 $  680.79      | 


1968-69 

1,012.29 
5,492.82 
6,375.00 

130.11 


PEANUT  ASSESSMENT 

Statement  of  Changes  in  Cash  lialance 
Years  Ended  June  30,  1970  and  June  30,  1969 

1969-70 

Cash  lialance  —  July  1 $  515.20      3 

Receipts    62,875.54 

Disbursements 62,800.00 

Cash  lialance  —  June  30 $  590.74      S 


1968-69 

937.19 
64,478.01 
64,900.00 

515.20 


SOYBEAN  ASSESSMENT 

Statement  of  Changes  in  Cash  Balance 
Years  Endetl  June  30,  1970  and  June  30,  1969 

1969-70 
Cash  Balance  —  July  1 $  287.40      ? 

Receipts    83,073.38 

Disbursements 82,500.00 

Cash  Balance  —  June  30 $  8  60  78      3 


1968-69 

2,075.21 
64,912.19 
66.700.00 

287.40 


SWEET  POTATO  ASSESSMENT 

Statement  of  Changes  in  Cash  Balance 
Years  Ended  June  30,  1970  and  June  30,  1969 

1969-70 
Cash  Balance  —  July  1 $  157.98      3 

Receipts    39,983.04 

Disbursements 39,800.00 

Cash  Balance  —  June  30 $  341.02      | 


1968-69 

216.06 
30,041.92 
30,100.00 

157.98 


SWINE  ASSESSMENT 

Statement  of  Changes  in  Cash  Balance 
Years  Ended  June  30,  1970  and  June  30,  1969 

1969-70  1968-69 

Cash  Balance  —  July  1 $          1,988.47  $          1,360.47 

Receipts    104,316.29  96,128.00 

Disbursements      105,200.00  95.500.00 

Cash  Balance  —  June  30 $  1,104.76      $  1. 988. 47 


DIVISION  OF  CHEMISTRY 


Dr.  W.  Y.  Cobb 
State  Chemist 


The  currently,  much  publi- 
cized term  "Consumer  Protec- 
tion" involves  numerous  con- 
sumer control  laws  of  various 
ages.  The  N,  C.  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  administering  a  variety 
of  these  laws,  a  number  of  which 
it  pioneered  in  and  which,  re- 
vised and  updated  periodically, 
it  has  administered  for  a  period 
of  time  now  rounding  out  a  cen- 
tury. 

Of  these  laws  are  a  number 
which  require  the  application  of 
the  science  of  chemistry  for  their 
enforcement.    These,  as  follow- 
ingly  listed,  constitute  the  basis 
of  the  work  of  the  Division  of 
Chemistry. 
N.  C.  Aerial  Crop  Dusting  Law,  G.S.   106-65.13;  N.  C.  In- 
ternal Combustion  Engine  Antifreeze  Law,  G.S.  106-569 ;  N.  C. 
Sanitary  Bakery  Inspection  Law,  G.S.  106-220 ;  N.  C.  Artificially 
Bleached  Flour  Law,  G.S.  106-210 ;  N.  C.  Bottling  Plant  and  Soft 
Drink   Inspection   Law,   G.S.    106-174;   N.    C.   Law   Regulating 
Canned  Dog  Food,  G.  S.  106-146;  N.  C.  Flour,  Bread  and  Corn 
Meal  Enrichment  Act,  G.S.  106-219.1 ;  N.  C.  Feed  Law,  G.S.  106- 
93;  N.  C.  Fertilizer  Law,  G.S.  106-50.1;  N.  C.  Food,  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  G.S.   106-120;  N.   C.  Insecticide,  Fungicide  and 
Rodenticide  Act,  G.S.  106-65.1 ;  N.  C.  Lime  and  Landplaster  Law, 
G.S.  106-81;  N.  C.  Linseed  Oil  Law,  G.S.  106-285;  N.  C.  Oleo- 
margarine Law,  G.S.  106-233. 

The  purposes  of  these  laws,  in  summary,  are  to  safeguard  the 
health,  welfare  and  economic  interests  of  consumers,  to  assure 
sound  and  safe  products  which  are  truthfully  and  informatively 
labeled,  to  safeguard  and  promote  sound  businesses,  and  to  curb 
spurious  and  misleading  claims  and  representations,  fraud  and 
unscrupulous  and  destructive  competition. 
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These  purposes  can  be  carried  out  only  by  such  applications 
as  chemical  and  related  analyses.  Obviously  the  quality,  com- 
position or  truthfulness  of  the  guarantees  and  labeling  of  prod- 
ucts such  as  fertilizer,  commercial  feeds,  pesticides  or  land- 
plaster  cannot  be  adequately  judged  by  sight  or  feel  or  other 
human  senses.  Similarly  the  adulteration  of  products  such  as 
linseed  oil  and  internal  combustion  engine  antifreezes  (auto- 
motive) cannot  be  so  judged.  This  likewise  applies  in  large 
measure  to  adulterated  or  misbranded  foods,  drugs  and  cos- 
metics. 

Other  requirements  and  applications  for  accomplishing  the 
purposes  of  these  control  laws  are  the  registration  of  products 
prior  to  offer  for  sale,  issuance  of  permits  and  licenses  to  sell ; 
meeting  specific  requirements  as  to  standards,  guarantees,  com- 
position and  labeling,  the  latter  including  adequate  notices,  cau- 
tions and  warnings,  directions  for  use,  and  antidotes  and  first 
aid  applications  in  cases  of  accidents  with  products  of  a  highly 
hazardous  nature ;  prescribing  definitions  and  standards  of  iden- 
tity and  promulgating  rules  and  regulations  where  necessary  in 
the  interests  of  consumers ;  inspecting  premises,  requiring  satis- 
factory safeguards  and  sanitation  for  products  for  human  con- 
sumption ;  collecting  official  samples  for  chemical  and  other 
analyses  to  determine  compliance,  and  issuing  reports  thereon ; 
checking  credentials  and  qualifications  for  issuance  of  aerial 
crop  dusting  licenses;  issuing  warnings  where  deviations  occur, 
embargoing  violative  products,  cancellation  of  licenses,  permits 
and  registrations  where  defects  or  default  come  to  light;  and 
instituting  court  actions  as  circumstances  ultimately  may  so 
dictate. 

The  work  for  the  biennium  as  carried  out  under  these  activi- 
ties is  given  in  following  sections. 

Commercial  Fertilizers,  Agricultural  Liming  Materials 

AND  LANDPLASTER 

The  purposes  of  the  fertilizers,  and  the  lime  and  landplaster 
laws  are  to  assure  to  consumers  adequate  and  sound  supplies  of 
these  materials  which  are  indispensable  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction, and  to  suppliers  of  these  materials  a  sound  commercial 
environment  for  their  production  and  sale. 

The  products  covered  are  marketed  in  various  forms  —  mixed 
fertilizers  and  fertilizer  materials,  both  dry  and  liquids,  pack- 
aged and  in  bulk,  manipulated  (processed  and  packaged)  manures 
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and  fortified  mulches ;  dolomitic  and  calcitic  liming  materials  as 
ground  stone  and  burned  products,  and  others ;  and  calcium 
sulfate  (landplaster)  from  various  sources. 

For  evaluation  of  these  products,  commercial  fertilizers  re- 
quire analysis  for  content  of  the  primary  plant  foods  (nitrogen, 
phosphate  and  potash),  the  secondary  plant  foods  (calcium, 
magnesium,  sulfur  and  boron),  for  chlorine  and  the  acid-base 
residue  qualities,  and  for  the  trace  elements  (boron,  manganese, 
copper,  iron,  zinc,  and  molybdenum).  Analyses  of  liming  ma- 
terials are  for  content  of  calcium,  magnesium,  acid-neutralizing 
values,  and  fineness  of  grind ;  for  potash  in  lime-potash  mix- 
tures ;  and  for  calcium  sulfate  in  landplaster. 

In  connection  with  the  information  of  the  foregoing  para- 
graph, it  should  be  taken  into  account  that  while  the  number 
of  samples  analyzed  per  year  may  remain  relatively  the  same 
year  after  year,  the  amount  of  analytical  work  required  to  clear 
them  may  be  multiplied  several  times.  In  earlier  years  the 
analyses  of  these  primary  plant  foods  served  the  needs  of  the 
time.  Later  developments  brought  in  the  four  secondary  ele- 
ments. Chlorine  and  acid-base  effects  added  two  more.  The 
advent  of  trace  elements  added  another  five.  Estimating  from 
the  present  day  run  of  guarantees,  analytical  requirements  have 
multiplied  three  to  four  times. 

Summary  of  work  of  the  biennium: 

Official  fertilizer  samples  18,985 

Unofficial  samples  (fertilzers  and  materials)     ^        14 
Official  liming  materials,  lime-potash  mixtures 

and  landplaster      .  486 

Total    _.    .  19,435 

As  analytical  work  was  completed,  the  findings  were  supplied 
by  individual  official  reports  to  those  manufacturers,  dealers 
and  consumers  immediately  concerned.  The  collective  results  of 
each  years  work  was  then  made  available  for  the  public  in  the 
annual  issues  of  the  department's  "Fertilizer  Report". 

In  summary  for  the  biennium,  with  limited  exceptions  the 
products  subject  to  the  fertilizer  and  the  lime  and  landplaster 
laws  were  in  adequate  supply,  of  normal  quality  and  suitable  for 
the  intended  agricultural  purposes.  Where  deficiencies  or  de- 
fects appeared,  they  were  adjusted  or  corrected  in  line  with 
legal  provisions. 

Innovations  and  new  developments  in  the  fertilizer  field,  as 
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with  new  developments  generally,  are  subject  to  imperfections 
and  malfunctions,  which,  if  permitted  to  drift,  tend  to  evolve  into 
fixed  patterns  detrimental  to  the  products,  the  producers  and  the 
consumers  alike,  and  which  later  will  impose  magnified  prob- 
lems of  readjustment;  whereas,  prompt  cooperative  study  and 
adjustment  in  soundly  fitting  these  developments  into  the  con- 
trol system  curbs  misdirection  and  detriment  and  promotes 
mutual  confidence  and  advantage. 

Examples  of  innovations  of  recent  years  which  have  cleared 
the  adjustment  periods  and  are  now  normally  functioning  fea- 
tures in  the  fertilizer  picture  are  the  inclusion  of  secondary  and 
trace  elements  in  the  old-line  fertilizer  guarantees,  the  sale  of 
nitrogen  solutions  and  anhydrous  ammonia  for  direct  application 
to  soils,  the  transfer  of  fertilizer  production  from  the  earlier 
individual  developers  and  manufacturers  to  subsidiaries  of  large 
corporations,  and  mixed  fertilizers  in  liquid  form.  Blended  fer- 
tilizers (products  made  by  the  so-called  "blending  plants"  which 
procure  ready-prepared  materials  for  dry  mixing  and  usually  for 
sales  in  bulk)  were  accompanied  by  defects  such  as  incompatible 
physical  forms  of  materials,  non-uniform  mixing,  segregation, 
erratic  formulations,  deficiencies,  and  lack  of  knowledge,  ex- 
perience and  technical  skills  of  operators.  These  difficulties 
were  largely  cleared  up  during  the  1968-70  biennium  and  the 
products  satisfactorily  brought  into  the  normal  fertilizer  con- 
trol pattern. 

The  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers  in  bulk  form  (delivered  and 
spread  on  fields  and  offering  economies  and  convenience),  cur- 
rently is  in  stages  of  expansion.  In  response  to  accompanying 
problems,  special  study  and  work  on  the  application  of  officially 
prescribed  methods  of  sampling  for  control  work  now  is  in 
process. 

Commercial  Feeds 

The  purposes  of  the  feed,  and  the  canned  dog  food  laws  are  to 
provide  adequate  and  sound  supplies  of  commercial  feeds  for 
livestock,  domestic  animals  (including  pets)  and  poultry,  and 
to  maintain  a  sound  commercial  status  for  their  production. 
The  various  types  of  feeds  include  general  purpose  feeds,  special 
purpose  mixes  (standardized),  medicated  and  prophylactic  feeds, 
concentrates,  feed  materials  (single  and  mixes),  mineral  feeds, 
and  pet  foods  (dry,  canned  and  moist  pack).  They  serve  various 
needs  such  as  dairying,  diversified  and  livevstock  farming,  cattle 
feed  lots,  pig  parlors,  poultry  production  and  others. 
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Among  the  requirements  for  determining  compliance  and  pay- 
ment of  inspection  fees  are  registrations,  checking  of  labels, 
statewide  inspections  and  collection  of  official  samples  for  analy- 
ses. Samples  are  analyzed  chemically,  microscopically  and  by 
other  means  to  determine  the  content  of  crude  protein,  crude 
fat,  and  crude  fiber;  the  presence,  identity  and  quantity  of 
drugs,  of  growth  stimulants  and  of  other  additives;  also  the 
condition  and  presence  of  ingredients  as  compared  to  labeling 
claims,  of  substitutions  and  adulterants ;  and  compliance  with 
all  guarantees  and  other  requirements. 

The  increased  use  of  additives  in  feeds  such  as  hormones,  other 
growth  stimulants,  and  drugs  both  in  prophylactic  and  thera- 
peutic quantities,  requires  an  added  series  of  analyses  which  are 
specialties  within  themselves  and  which  necessitate  facilites  and 
applications  different  and  apart  from  those  required  in  former 
feed  work.  Consequently,  the  clearing  of  a  given  number  of 
samples  per  year  as  compared  to  earlier  years  more  than  doubles 
the  amount  of  work  required. 

Coverage  for  the  bineium  was : 

Official  feed  samples 5,858 

Unofficial  feed  samples 240 

Analysis  of  above  feeds  for  drugs 

and  other  additives  (1,232) 

Total    -  6,098 

Official,  individual  reports  were  forwarded  to  the  consumers 
and  manufacturers  concerned  as  soon  as  the  analyses  were  com- 
pleted. The  work  of  each  year  collectively,  including  the  indi- 
vidual analyses  and  other  pertinent  data,  was  made  available  to 
the  public  in  the  department's  annual  Feed  Reports. 

As  of  other  periods,  a  number  of  deficiencies,  deviations  from 
guaranteed  composition  and  other  defects  occurred.  For  de- 
ficiencies, penalty  payments  went  to  consumers  who  could  be 
identified,  otherwise  into  the  agricultural  fund.  Other  deviations 
were  handled  by  appropriate  corrections,  the  reprocessing  of 
products,  or  by  other  means  of  disposal  according  to  legal  pro- 
visions. 

The  work  of  the  biennium  showed  that  in  general  the  feeds 
(except  for  the  drug  and  growth  stimulant  additives)  main- 
tained normal  standards  and  quality.  The  drugs  and  growth 
stimulants  continue  to  pose  problems  in  formulation,  uniformity 
of  mixing,  cross-contamination,  and  confusion  both  as  to  the 
additives  present  and  the  quantities  used. 
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As  a  close  appraisal  doubtless  will  have  disclosed,  the  com- 
bining of  the  relatively  free  limits  of  earlier  feed  mixing  with 
the  exacting  limits  of  certain  phases  of  veterinary  pharmacy, 
similarly  as  combining  blacksmithing  and  watchmaking,  entails 
something  more  than  the  average  run  of  effort  and  dexterity. 
Clearing  up  these  defects  remains  a  job  on  hand  for  control 
agencies  and  the  industry. 

Economic  Poisons 

Pesticides  (economic  poisons)  are  equally  as  indispensable  in 
the  agricultural  production  of  foods  and  fibers  as  are  fertilizers. 
This  importance  applies  to  products  of  nature  such  as  forests 
and  in  the  protection  of  both  people  and  animals  from  carriers 
and  vectors  of  diseases  and  parasites  and  various  other  pests. 
This  was  true  before  the  advent  of  the  multiple  new  products 
now  in  use,  and  control  laws  and  agencies  then  were  concerned 
with  matters  such  as  economics,  frauds,  residues,  proper  use, 
safety,  and  others. 

Misuse  of  pesticides,  just  as  is  the  case  with  other  utilities 
such  as  axes,  razors,  and  surgical  instruments,  carries  its  own 
penalties.  Certainly,  curbing  misuse  and  determining  the  most 
appropriate  applications  is  fully  in  order.  These,  along  with  the 
indispensability  of  these  products,  are  among  the  concerns 
under  the  pesticide  law. 

The  law  applies  to  products  such  as  insecticides,  rodenticides, 
herbicides,  fungicides,  repellants,  plant  defoliants  and  retard- 
ants,  and  related  materials  for  destroying,  repelling,  or  mitiga- 
ting pests.  This  law,  similarly  as  the  fertilizer  and  feed  laws, 
has  among  its  requirements  the  registration  of  all  pesticides 
before  being  offered  for  sale,  review  of  labels  for  compliance 
with  various  requirements  such  as  identity  of  the  product,  name 
and  address  of  the  responsible  agents,  net  content  of  the  re- 
spective packages,  the  name  and  percent  of  each  active  ingredient 
along  with  the  total  percent  of  inert  ingredients,  validity  of 
formulations,  directions  for  proper  use,  cautions  against  misuse, 
and  in  case  of  exposure,  first  aid  applications  or  antidotes  for 
the  highly  dangerous  chemicals.  State-wide  inspections  are  re- 
quired as  accessory  in  checking  labeling,  registrations,  the  pay- 
ment of  inspection  fees,  and  for  the  collection  of  official  samples 
for  analysis  in  determining  compliance  with  guarantees. 

Official  samples  analyzed  for  the  biennium  were  1,274  in  1968 
and  1,238  in  1969. 
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The  work  of  the  biennium  indicated  that  standards  were  main- 
tained on  a  normal  level  as  compared  with  experience  over  a 
period  of  years  and  that  generally  satisfactory  products  were 
supplied  to  the  users.  Where  defects  or  deviations  occurred,  the 
products  involved  were  stopped  from  sale  or  removed  from  the 
market  for  correction  or  other  handling-  as  provided  for  by  law. 

Details  of  each  year's  work  respectively  along  with  other  perti- 
nent information  were  made  available  to  the  public  through  the 
Department's  annual  "Insecticide  Report". 

Application  of  Pesticides  by  Aircraft 

The  application  of  pesticides  by  aircraft  is  a  highly  useful,  and 
at  times  the  only  practical  service  available  in  combating  pests 
in  agriculture,  forestry,  industry,  and  public  health.  Examples 
are  in  treating  large  agricultural  areas,  repelling  heavy  onset 
of  highly  destructive  or  disease-carrying  pests,  applications 
under  weather  conditions  too  wet  for  use  of  ground  vehicles, 
massive  and  fast  applications  involving  pests  such  as  locust 
swarms,  the  Florida  fruit  fly,  the  spread  of  fire  ants,  swamp  and 
marsh  applications  where  neither  boats  nor  land  vehicles  can 
operate,  in  weed  and  brush  control  on  power  lines  and  others. 

The  purpose  of  the  aerial  crop  dusting  law  is  to  assure  ade- 
quate, sound  and  responsible  service  by  qualified  operators,  and 
to  curb  unethical  practices,  irresponsible  performance,  and  de- 
structive competition. 

The  law  originally  was  response  to  curb  such  practices  as 
price-cutting  with  its  attendant  evils  such  as  the  application  of 
the  cheapest  instead  of  the  most  appropriate  pesticides,  use  of 
inadequate  strength  pesticide  mixtures ;  or  at  times,  dusts  or 
water  sprays  containing  no  pesticides;  inadequate  coverage  of 
crops,  tearing  down  electric  and  telephone  lines,  landing  in  grow- 
ing crops,  damage  to  or  destruction  of  farm  buildings;  and  ir- 
responsible or  unqualified  operators,  the  latter  resulting  in  both 
losses  of  property  and  at  times  their  own  lives. 

This  background  is  again  reviewed  because  of  a  persisting 
tendency  of  permitting  procrastination  to  turn  the  usual  run  of 
events  into  highly  critical  situations,  or,  in  other  words,  a  fire 
company  waiting  to  condition  its  vehicles  until  receiving  an 
emergency  call.  Some  operators  wait  until  the  last  minute  to 
qualify  and  procure  liability  insurance  which  requires  time,  but 
is  prerequisite  to  licensing.  A  sudden  onset  of  pests  with  dam- 
ages mounting  by  the  hour  then  impels  farmers  to  choose  the 
"hoped  for"  lesser  of  evils  by  employing  an  unlicensed  operator, 
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statedly,  even  to  the  point  of  assuming  responsibility  for  any 
fines  for  violations.  The  licensing  system  with  its  requirements 
of  qualifying  operators  and  carrying  liability  insurance  curbs 
irresponsibility  and  is  a  protection  both  to  farmers  and  sound 
operators.  The  value  of  such  a  system  is  apparent ;  its  alternate, 
the  chaos  which  preceded  it. 

The  purpose  and  design  of  the  law  is  primarily  economic,  in- 
volving contractual  responsibility,  operations  and  performance. 
These  were  the  issues  at  the  time  of  its  enactment  and  it  is  in 
these  areas  that  it  was  designed  and  has  served.  Criticism  of  its 
not  being  applied  in  other  areas  such  as  ponds,  streams  and  other 
such  waters,  inhabited  areas  and  environmental  pollution  is  mis- 
placed since  that  authority  was  not  written  into  this  law.  (Resi- 
dues in  foods,  feeds  and  potable  waters  are  covered  by  the  food 
and  feed  laws.)  These  additional  concerns  can  be  taken  care  of 
to  such  extent  as  may  be  desired  by  amending  this  law  accord- 
ingly or  by  enacting  new  law,  and  in  either  case,  providing  the 
necessary  facilities  of  enforcement. 

Licenses  issued  for  the  biennium  were :  contractors  —  88 ; 
applicators  —  176 ;  and  aircraft  —  175.  Routine  inspections 
were  made  throughout  the  active  dusting  and  spraying  seasons 
for  possible  failures  in  compliance. 

The  most  prominent  of  defaults  of  the  biennium  were  delayed 
registrations  and  operating  without  licenses.  Considerable  pres- 
sure was  necessary  in  both  years  to  correct  the  former,  in  some 
cases  the  "grounding"  of  operators  being  necessary.  Eight  in- 
dictments were  brought  for  operating  without  licenses.  As  indi- 
cated in  foregoing  paragraphs,  a  better  understanding  of  the 
aerial  crop  dusting  law  and  its  background  is  needed  by  both  the 
current  users  and  the  suppliers  of  the  service. 

Information  on  the  activities  of  each  year,  including  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  licensees  was  made  available  to  the  public 
by  publication  in  the  annual  "Insecticide  Report". 

Automotive  Antifreezes 
Antifreeze  compounds  for  use  in  the  cooling  systems  of  internal 
combustion  engines  of  motor  vehicles  and  other  similar  engine 
applications  are,  under  present  day  considerations,  a  practical 
necessity  for  controlling  freezing  in  the  winter  seasons  and  pre- 
venting icing  in  air  conditioned  vehicles  in  summer  seasons.  Also, 
with  proper  attention,  these  products  can  serve  as  year-round 
rust  and  corrosion  inhibitors.  The  so-called  "permanent"  (high 
boiling)    types  are  the  only  ones  suitable  for  the  present  day 
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engines  with  pressure-type  cooling  systems  and  operating  at 
higher  temperatures.  The  term  "permanent"  however,  needs  to 
be  interpreted  only  as  "longer  term  of  service"  since  these  anti- 
freezes deteriorate  with  use,  the  inhibitors  are  exhausted  and 
they  ultimately  become  corrosive.  The  average  expectancy  of 
satisfactory  service  in  cooling  systems  in  good  condition  is  within 
one  year.  Alcohol  types  are  not  suitable  for  high-temperature 
service.   Water-cooled  systems  require  inhibitors  at  all  times. 

The  purposes  of  the  antifreeze  law  are  to  free  the  market  of 
spurious  and  fradulent  antifreezes,  to  assure  consumers  of  ade- 
quate supplies  of  quality  products,  eliminate  unscrupulous  com- 
petition, and  safeguard  North  Carolina  merchants  from  further 
entrapment  in  damage  claims  arising  from  harmful  antifreezes. 

Registrations  in  North  Carolina  for  the  year  1968-69  were  83 
brands;  for  the  year  1969-70,  78  brands,  these  representing  a 
total  of  35  manufacturers. 

Moves  have  been  made  at  times  to  penetrate  the  North  Carolina 
market  with  watered  and  otherwise  cheapened  products  with 
expansive  claims,  obscuring  nomenclature  and  other  deviations. 
The  antifreeze  law  has  served  effectively  to  prevent  such  pene- 
tration. The  North  Carolina  market  is  well  served  with  standard 
products. 

Foods,  Drugs,  and  Cosmetics 

Foods,  drugs,  cosmetics,  and  therapeutic  devices  are  covered 
by  the  overall  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  act  and  several  subsidiary 
laws  further  applying  to  bottling  plants  and  soft  drinks,  bakeries 
and  their  products,  bleached  flour;  flour,  bread,  and  corn  meal 
enrichment,  and  oleomargarine.  The  first  named  law  is  basic 
and  applies  generally,  whereas,  the  subsidiary  laws  individually, 
are  further  adapted  to  features  characteristic  of  the  particular 
plants  and  products  to  which  they  apply. 

Basically,  the  overall  purposes  of  these  laws  are  to  safeguard 
the  health  and  welfare  of  consumers  by  providing  safe,  whole- 
some, economically  sound  and  clearly  and  honestly  labeled  sup- 
plies of  foods,  drugs,  cosmetics,  and  devices ;  and  to  support  the 
sound  suppliers  of  the  materials  and  commodities  covered  by 
these  laws  by  thwarting  unscrupulous  competition  and  eliminat- 
ing fraudulent  products.  Initially,  basic  requirements  for  carry- 
ing out  these  purposes  are  that  the  products  themselves  be,  or  be 
composed  of,  sound  and  wholesome  raw  materials  which  are 
appropriate  for  the  uses  intended ;  that  the  handling,  processing, 
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packaging,  and  storing  be  carried  out  in  a  sanitary  manner  fully 
adequate  for  public  safety ;  and  that  the  environment,  equipment, 
housing,  vehicles  and  other  facilities  which  in  any  way  make 
contact  or  affect  the  products  be  maintained  in  a  manner  so  as 
to  preclude  any  exposure  that  may  result  in  contamination  or 
have  other  deleterious  effects. 

Among  further  procedures  required  by  these  laws  for  de- 
termining compliance  are  regular,  systematic,  state-wide  in- 
spections with  written  inspection  reports ;  recommendations,  both 
written  and  verbal,  for  the  correction  of  minor  deviations ;  re- 
quiring the  correction  or  discontinuation  of  operations  where 
there  is  gross  failure  in  compliance ;  instructing  in  the  correction 
of  minor  defects  such  as  labeling  ommissions  or  deviations; 
placing  embargoes  where  there  is,  or  appears  to  be  question  of 
hazard  to  public  health  or  welfare;  and,  where  fitting  coopera- 
tive procedures  prove  inadequate,  applying  other  provisions  of 
the  laws. 

Adulteration,  Misbranding,  Embargoes 

Deviations  from  legal  requirements  usually  will  classify  under 
the  designations  "adulterated"  or  "misbranded".  Beyond  the 
basically  required  labeling  format,  the  determination  of  com- 
pliance is  dependent  on  the  analysis  of  official  samples  of  the 
subject  commodities.  Such  samples  are  collected  from  all  parts 
of  the  state  by  department  inspectors,  for  label  examination  and 
for  various  analyses  —  chemical,  physical,  optical,  microscopic, 
and  other  appropriate  techniques. 

The  great  bulk  of  foods  on  the  market  generally  are  found  to 
be  safe  and  satisfactory.  However,  there  always  are  found  ap- 
preciable quantities  which  are  violative  as  is  reflected  in  the 
result  of  some  2,406  samples  analyzed  and  the  278  embargoes 
placed  on  questioned  products.  These  represent  all  types  and 
classes  of  foods  and  beverages  such  as  flour,  meal  and  numerous 
other  cereal  products,  meats,  vegetables;  canned,  bottled  and 
frozen  products,  fruits  (fresh  and  processed),  bakery  products, 
sugar,  candies,  pickles,  condiments,  salt,  seasonings,  butter,  eggs, 
shortening,  and  numerous  others. 

Among  the  violative  features  found  are  sub-grade  products, 
spoilage,  rusty,  leaky,  and  otherwise  damaged  containers;  ex- 
posure to  insanitation;  contamination  with  filfth,  or  by  insects, 
rodents,  worms,  and  other  vermin ;  damage  due  to  fires,  floods, 
storms,  wrecks,  and  other  exposures,  and  various  other  sources 
of  adulteration  both  inadvertent  and  at  times  intentional.    Ex- 
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amples  of  intentional  adulteration  are  such  as  ground  hulls  in 
peanut  butter  and  cocoa,  parched  cereal  in  ground  coffees, 
water  —  the  universal  adulterant  —  in  oysters,  milk,  meats,  and 
other  foods ;  starches,  gums,  gelatins  and  cereals  where  purposely 
used  in  food  as  fillers,  and  chemical  preservatives  and  artificial 
color  in  and  on  fresh  meats. 

The  above-cited  conditions,  in  addition  to  being  violative  and 
a  hazard  to  public  welfare,  represent  heavy  economic  losses.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  embargoes  were  classified  according  to  reasons  for 
embargoing,  as  guidance  in  operations.  In  illustrative  figures, 
instances  of  insect  contamination  occurred  most  frequently,  26%  ; 
fires,  207^  ;  out-of-date  veterinary  drugs,  147c' ;  rodent  damage 
and  contamination,  4%;  spoilage  of  various  kinds,  3%  ;  water, 
defective  packaging,  and  wrecks,  approximately  1  %  each ;  and 
miscellaneous  (as  of  the  preceding  paragraph),  307^.  Obviously, 
emphasis  on  insect  control  is  in  order.  Fire  losses,  as  with  those 
of  other  catastrophes,  will  fluctuate.  The  out-of-date  drugs 
status  is  the  result  of  a  special  campaign  to  clear  up  this  defect. 
The  analysis  as  a  whole  serves  in  orienting  inspectional  and  other 
applications. 


Fires,  Storms,  Floods,  Wrecks 

Fires,  storms,  floods  and  wrecks  are  commonly  occurring 
causes  of  exposure,  damage,  contamination  and  spoilage  of  foods 
and  drugs.  Such  exposure  is  a  liability  to  human  health  and 
welfare.  Lack  of  knowledge  of  the  accompanying  dangers  and 
the  tendency  of  over-zealous  salvaging  can  accentuate  this  lia- 
bility. This  type  of  exposure,  although  accidental,  nevertheless 
qualifies  as  adulteration  or  exposure  to  conditions  whereby  these 
products  may  have  become  adulterated  and  therefore  is  subject 
to  attention  and  action  under  the  food  and  drug  law. 

These  occurrences  usually  come  to  the  attention  of  the  division 
through  news  items,  health  authorities,  police,  insurance  com- 
panies, and  business  firms.  Food  and  drug  inspectors  are  con- 
tinually on  the  alert  for  such  occurrences.  All  products  so  ex- 
posed are  placed  under  blanket  embargoes,  then  follow^ed  up  with 
the  process  of  segregation  and  classification,  the  safely  sal- 
vageable ones  being  released,  the  questionable  ones  being  sampled 
at  times  and  analyzed  for  further  determination,  and  the  ob- 
viously unfit  destroyed  forthwith.  Department  inspectors  super- 
vise these  types  of  disposals. 
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A  total  of  55  fires  involving  some  35  cities  and  towns  came  to 
the  attention  of  the  division  during  the  biennium.  The  losses 
involved  in  each  case  are  gotten  from  sources  such  as  insurance 
and  business  firms.  For  the  biennium,  these  losses  totaled  in 
round  figures  $1,700,000. 

Contaminated  Flour 

In  line  with  the  long-time  policy  of  cooperation  with  other 
agencies  was  the  handling  of  flour,  approximately  400,000  pounds, 
by  the  division.  This  flour,  produced  in  North  Carolina,  under 
Federal  contract,  for  use  in  the  state's  school  lunch  programs, 
was  rejected  because  of  contamination  with  insect  fragments, 
apparently  from  the  use  of  infested  wheat.  Since  the  flour  was 
not  moving  in  interstate  commerce,  it  could  have  reverted  to  the 
North  Carolina  market.  Upon  Federal  notice,  it  was  embargoed 
and  disposed  of  for  industrial  uses  other  than  human  food.  Other 
rejects  such  as  meats,  butter,  cheese  products,  and  others  are 
similarly  handled. 

Lead  Poisoning 

Of  emergency  character  was  lead  poisoning  which  resulted 
from  keeping  fruit-type  beverages  in  vessels  (pitchers)  made 
of  pottery  materials.  These  pitchers  were  among  many  designs 
of  low-cost,  novelty,  decorative  pottery  designs  imported  from 
Mexico  and  retailed  broadly  through  novelty  stores.  The  lead 
salts  used  in  the  low-cost  firing  and  glazing  of  this  class  of 
pottery  was  also  soluble  in  foods,  particularly  those  of  acidic 
nature  such  as  the  fruit-type  beverages.  By  state-wide  emer- 
gency inspections,  cooperating  with  the  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  all  stocks  of  these  products  were  embargoed  and 
withheld  from  sale  until  the  public  was  fully  alerted  and  further 
sales  made  only  with  full  information  and  understanding  to 
purchasers  that  the  products  were  unfit  for  food  use.  Also,  by 
federal  provision,  all  future  imports  of  these  products,  particu- 
larly items  which  were  usable  as  food  containers,  were  to  be  made 
with  holes  in  the  bottoms  much  as  is  done  with  flower  pots,  this 
to  prevent  use  as  food  containers.  Further  trouble  has  not  ap- 
peared. 

Protein  Supplement 

Consumer  complaints  in  two  isolated  instances  were  of  finding 
partly  lacerated  lizards  in  canned,  sliced  pineapple.  Two  dif- 
ferent brands  were  involved.  Stocks  in  both  instances  were 
embargoed  and  many  additional  cans  examined.  All  were 
found  to  be  of  good  quality  and  nothing  could  be  detected  wrong 
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with  them.  The  lizards  which  were  in  the  complaint  specimens, 
although  a  nauseous  food  idea,  showed  no  decomposition ;  this 
indicating  them  to  have  been  heated  and  sterilized  along  with 
the  fruit  and  therefore  enclosed  with  it  at  the  original  location 
of  filling  and  processing.  The  facts  that  both  brands  were 
"Products  of  Tiawan  (Formosa)  The  Republic  of  China",  and 
that  the  lizards  were  of  the  gecko  (Gekkonidae)  family  —  small, 
harmless  chiefly  tropical  and  nocturnal  insectivorous  lizards, 
and  that  one  of  the  lizards  harbored  an  ingested  but  undigested 
fruit  fly  was  suggestive  of  questionable  conditions  of  preparation 
and  processing ;  or,  perhaps  the  processors  may  have  found  them- 
selves shorted  by  inadventent  misplacement  in  the  nowadays 
much  publicized  natural  methods  of  insect  control.  Circumstances 
indicate  the  products  to  be  foods  which  had  been  "...  produced, 
prepared,  packed  or  held  under  unsanitary  conditions  whereby 
it  may  have  become  contaminated  with  filth,  .  .  .".  Cooperatively, 
the  Department,  the  merchandising  firms,  the  importers,  and 
Federal  authorities  moved  to  intensify  surveillance  of  these 
products,  both  as  to  source  and  as  imports. 

The  several  foregoing  specific  instances,  given  in  some  detail, 
are  cited  both  for  the  specific  concern  they  involve,  and  in  ex- 
ample of  detailed  operations  in  the  division's  work.  In  all  of 
these  activities,  as  before  indicated,  cooperation  with  various 
other  agencies  concerned  in  such  matters  is  regularly  carried  out. 
These  include  health  departments,  other  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Pharmacy,  the  U.  S.  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  and  others. 


This  biennial  report  of  the  Chem- 
istry Division  was  prepared  by  Dr.  E. 
W.  Constable,  State  Chemist  through- 
out the  biennium.  He  retired  on  June 
30  after  26  years  dedicated  service 
in  that  capacity. 

He  maintains  an  office  in  the  Agri- 
culture Building,  serving  as  a  con- 
sultant to  the  Department. 


Dr.  E.  W.  Constoble 


CREDIT  UNION  DIVISION 

W.  V.  DiDAWICK 

Administrator 

This  division  administers  the 
laws  and  regulations  governing 
state-chartered  credit  unions 
throughout  the  state.  Subchap- 
ter III  of  Chapter  54  of  the  Gen- 
eral Statutes  places  the  responsi- 
bility for  chartering,  examining 
and  supervising  on  this  division, 
which  operates  entirely  on  fees 
paid  to  the  state  by  the  various 
credit  unions.  The  law  provides 
for  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture to  set  a  scale  of  fees 
based  on  a  credit  union's  assets 
each  year  to  cover  expenses. 

Credit  unions  serve  to  provide 
specific  groups  of  people  with  a 
convenient  place  to  accumulate 
their  savings  as  well  as  a  source  of  credit  at  a  reasonable  in- 
terest rate.  Only  about  four  percent  of  the  adult  population  of 
North  Carolina  has  access  to  credit  union  service,  and  we  know 
that  a  majority  of  these  people  also  deal  with  other  financial 
institutions  regularly. 

However,  credit  union  membership  is  made  up  of  individuals 
in  high  income  brackets  as  well  as  those  in  the  low  bracket,  and 
each  plays  a  part  essential  to  the  economic  life  of  its  community. 
Acceptance  and  custody  of  a  depositor's  funds  impose  a  public 
trust  and  responsibility  not  generally  associated  with  other 
business  activities.  Because  of  this  public  interest  in  depositor 
protection,  credit  unions  are  subjected  to  governmental  super- 
vision and  regulation,  including  periodic  surprise  examinations 
by  supervisory  agency  examiners. 

As  already  indicated,  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  Credit 
Union  Division  is  to  protect  the  interest  of  depositors.  The  exam- 
inations conducted  by  this  division,  therefore,  are  directed  to  a 
determination  of  the  credit  union's  solvency,  the  degree  of  com- 
petence of  its  management,  and  its  compliance  with  the  laws 
under  which  it  operates. 
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While  credit  union  laws  provide  broad  examination  powers,  it 
is  only  in  unusual  circumstances  that  the  supervisory  examiners 
would  extend  the  scope  of  their  examination  to  what  hight  even 
approach  that  of  an  audit  made  in  accordance  with  generally 
accepted  auditing  standards.  This  is,  of  course,  appropriate  in 
view  of  the  purposes  of  these  examinations.  The  law  provides 
that  the  supervisory  committee  of  each  credit  union  shall  make, 
or  have  made,  a  thorough  annual  audit  of  its  receipts,  disburse- 
ments, income,  assets  and  liabilities,  including  a  verification  of 
members'  accounts. 

Employee  credit  unions  are  growing  in  popularity.  A  recent 
Administrative  Management  Society  survey  shows  that  approxi- 
mately 75  percent  of  industrial  firms  have  a  functioning  credit 
union. 

Why  the  popularity  of  an  institution  that,  in  some  cases,  re- 
quires an  extra  exployee  or  two  simply  to  keep  it  going?  Reasons 
most  often  cited  are  that  a  company  credit  union  helps  keep  em- 
ployees from  borrowing  from  high-interest  money  lenders;  that 
it  diminishes  the  amount  of  entanglements  with  bill  collectors; 
and  that  it  decreases  the  amount  of  company  loans.  A  majority 
of  the  companies  also  indicate  that  their  credit  unions  improve 
employee  morale  and  employer-employee  relations  to  a  great 
extent,  and  50  percent  of  the  firms  further  state  that  the  credit 
union  is  a  factor  in  reducing  employee  turnover. 

The  over-all  operation  and  financial  condition  of  state-chart- 
ered credit  unions  remain  good.  They  have  been  fortunate  dur- 
ing the  past  biennium  in  being  able  to  retain  their  working 
capital  in  spite  of  the  high  dividend  rates  advertised  by  other 
financial  institutions.  However,  they  are  now  faced  with  the 
problem  of  being  able  to  keep  their  capital  at  work  because  of  the 
increased  number  of  credit  cards  in  use  which  provide  the  cus- 
tomer with  ready  cash  for  most  anything  that  he  wants.  These 
financial  problems  have  been  handled  by  credit  unions  in  an 
excellent  maner,  as  our  statistical  report  shows  a  40  percent 
increase  in  total  assets,  a  41  percent  increase  in  shares,  and  a 
43  percent  increase  in  outstanding  loans  during  this  biennium. 
With  the  tight  money  situation  and  high  interest  rates,  it  is 
obvious  that  loans  have  been  harder  to  obtain  through  most 
lending  institutions.  But  persons  who  have  the  opportunity  of 
credit  union  service  have  not  felt  this  severe  squeeze.  They  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  making  loans  with  little  delay  for  provident 
purposes  at  a  reasonable  interest  rate  which  has  not  changed. 
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Credit  unions  have  also  been  able  to  pay  a  higher  than  average 
dividend  rate  on  savings  to  their  members. 

The  year  1969  brought  three  notable  changes  in  credit  union 
operation.  The  permissable  increase  in  unsecured  loans  up  to 
$1,500.00,  which  was  partially  due  to  inflation  and  the  decrease 
in  the  value  of  our  dollar.  The  share  guaranty  insurance  on 
accounts  up  to  $20,000.00  helped  to  establish  confidence  with  the 
members.  The  Truth-in-Lending  Act  which  brings  everything 
out  in  the  open  as  to  the  actual  cost  of  borrowed  money  has  been 
a  help  to  credit  unions  and  has  been  worth  the  extra  time  and 
trouble  required  to  complete  the  disclosure  form. 

Credit  unions  are  now  being  besieged  by  some  large  nation- 
wide money  brokers  for  their  capital  with  a  promise  of  a  high 
return  on  their  investment.  Since  credit  unions  are  locally  owned 
and  locally  operated  we  believe  strongly  that  they  should  retain 
local  control  over  their  investments.  Already  a  few  of  the  broker- 
age investments  are  going  bad  while  others  appear  to  be  suc- 
cessful. 

NUMBER,  MEMBERSHIP,  AND  ASSETS 
OF  STATE-CHARTERED  CREDIT  UNIONS 

June  30, 1968        June  30, 1970 

Active  Credit  Unions  216  216 

Total  Members  161,357  185,365 

Total  Assets  $89,103,383.88     $124,647,026.90 

NORTH  CAROLINA  CREDIT  UNIONS 
CONSOLIDATED  BALANCE  SHEET 

Assets 

June  30, 1968  June  30, 1970 

Cash  on  Hand  and  in  Banks    _  _  $  4,278,725.90  $     5,188,272.18 

Loans  to  Members  70,436,822.38  100,816,336.31 

Investments  and  Bonds  13,043,603.39  17,090,008.60 

Other  Assets  1,344,232.21  1,552,409.81 

Totals  _..  $89,103,383.88     $124,647,026.90 

Liabilities 

Shares    $75,291,298.01  $106,390,763.92 

Deposits  2,565,105.83  3,908,838.31 

Reserves  4,593,299.04  6,193,558.54 

Undivided  Earnings  &  Surplus        4,078,472.01  4,473,806.50 

Other  Liabilities  2,575,208.99  3,680,059.63 

Totals  __..$89,103,383.88     $124,647,026.90 


DAIRY  DIVISION 

Leonard  F.  Blanton 
Director 

The  production  of  milk  ranks 
fourth  as  an  agricultural  enter- 
prise in  North  Carolina.  Milk 
is  produced  in  95  of  the  state's 
100  counties  by  4,366  herds.  In 
1969  Grade  "A"  milk  was  pro- 
duced by  139,012  cows  on  2,282 
dairy  farms  and  milk  for  manu- 
facturing was  produced  by  17, 
945  cows  on  2,084  farms.  These 
dairy  farmers  have  a  total  in- 
vestment of  over  $400,000,000 
in  land,  cows,  buildings,  equip- 
ment and  supplies.  About  85  per- 
cent of  this  investment  is  for  the 
production  of  Grade  "A"  milk. 
Their  total  cash  farm  income  for 
milk  in  1969  exceeded  $110,000, 
000. 
The  state's  dairy  plants  added  $90,459,000  in  value  by  pro- 
cessing and  distribution,  having  total  sales  of  over  $200,000,000. 
These  plants  employ  about  5,500  persons  and  have  payrolls  of 
more  than  $20,000,000  annually. 

Currently,  there  are  over  1,000  soft  serve  establishments 
serving  the  public  frozen  desserts.  About  half  of  these  are  milk 
shake  dispenser  freezer  operations. 

Milk  is  unique.  Both  a  food  and  a  beverage,  it  is  a  perishable 
liquid  which  becomes  an  easy  prey  for  bacteria  including  disease 
organisms.  Therefore,  extensive  precautions  are  taken  through- 
out its  production,  processing,  and  distribution  to  guarantee 
that  the  consumer  in  North  Carolina  need  not  be  concerned  about 
contamination  or  impurity. 

The  Dairy  Division  is  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  laws 
and  regulations  dealing  with  the  production,  processing,  and 
distribution  of  dairy  products.  The  major  efforts  of  this  en- 
forcement program  are  directed  toward  consumer  protection. 
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Relocation  of  Field  Laboratories 

The  three  field  laboratories  have  all  been  moved  to  new  loca- 
tions during  the  last  tM^o  years.  In  July  of  1968,  the  trailer 
laboratory  was  moved  from  the  Piedmont  Research  Station  near 
Salisbury  to  State  Highway  Department  property  in  Winston- 
Salem.  This  location  is  nearer  the  concentration  of  work  area 
for  the  dairy  specialist  headquartered  there. 

The  laboratory  formerly  housed  in  a  small  step-van  truck 
located  at  the  Mountain  Horticultural  Crops  Research  Station 
near  Fletcher,  has  now  been  moved  into  permanent  quarters  in 
the  Western  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Center  near  the  Ashe- 
ville  airport. 

The  bus  laboratory  formerly  located  at  Rowan  Dairy  in  Char- 
lotte, has  been  moved  to  state-owned  property  on  Wilkerson 
Boulevard  in  Charlotte.  This  move  now  places  all  three  units 
on  state-owned  property. 

Milko-Tester  Installation 

In  November  of  1969,  the  first  milko-tester  was  put  into  ser- 
vice in  North  Carolina  for  testing  the  fat  content  of  milk.  This 
automated  electronic  unit  was  obtained  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Dairy  Commission  of  the  Asheville  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment Council  and  is  located  in  the  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Agriculture  laboratory  at  the  Western  North  Carolina  Agri- 
cultural Center.  The  milko-tester  is  operated  through  a  coopera- 
tive arrangement  with  the  North  Carolina  Dairy  Herd  Improve- 
ment Association  in  order  to  provide  a  central  testing  laboratory 
for  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association  members  throughout 
much  of  the  state.  About  15,000  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation samples  are  run  each  month,  coming  from  34  counties. 
A  laboratory  technician  has  been  employed  by  the  Dairy  Divi- 
sion to  carry  out  this  program. 

On  June  1,  1970,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  approved  the  milko- 
tester  as  an  official  method  for  testing  milk  as  a  basis  for  pay- 
ment. Ten  states  have  now  approved  its  use  and  wide  acceptance 
is  expected.  The  method  offers  greater  accuracy  and  repeat- 
ability than  previous  techniques  as  well  as  greater  capacity  and 
smaller  cost  per  sample. 

With  the  recent  approval  as  an  official  method,  it  is  now  im- 
perative that  an  instrument  of  this  type  be  obtained  for  the 
central  laboratory  in  Raleigh. 
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Revision  of  Regulations 

The  study  committee  appointed  by  Commissioner  Graham  late 
in  1967  completed  its  work  on  regulations  dealing  with  milk  and 
milk  products.  All  product  definitions  were  rewritten  and  now 
closely  conform  to  the  United  States  Public  Health  Grade  A 
Pasteurized  Milk  Ordinance.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  approved 
these  new  regulations  on  November  25,  1968.  Uniformity  of 
these  regulations  has  eliminated  some  of  the  conflicts  between 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  statewide  regulations  and  those 
of  the  many  local  health  departments  throughout  the  state. 

Future  revisions  may  deal  with  frozen  desserts  and  with  milk 
of  manufacturing  grade.  Movement  of  these  products  in  inter- 
state commerce  requires  a  system  of  regulation  that  will  be 
acceptable  to  regulatory  agencies  in  other  states. 

Pesticides 

Three  dairy  farms  were  required  to  withhold  their  milk  from 
the  market  because  of  DDT  residues.  One  small  herd  was  dis- 
persed. The  other  two  herds  —  involving  a  total  of  about  300 
cows  —  were  readmitted  to  the  market  after  periods  of  from 
30  to  90  days  as  their  residue  levels  were  reduced  to  acceptable 
limits.  These  three  dairymen  lost  more  than  30,000  gallons  of 
milk  during  this  period. 

With  the  combined  efforts  of  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity Experiment  Station  research  personnel  and  dairy  ex- 
tension specialists,  a  decontamination  feeding  program  was  car- 
ried out  in  one  herd.  By  feeding  activated  charcoal  and  pheno- 
barbital,  the  rate  of  residue  removal  was  accelerated  and  milk 
from  these  cows  was  acceptable  earlier  than  that  from  the  un- 
treated cows. 

Ice  Cream  and  Frozen  Desserts 

The  number  of  retail  frozen  desserts  manufacturers  —  soft- 
serve  and  milk  shake  dispenser  operations  —  continues  to  in- 
crease each  year.  Currently,  there  are  1,000  of  these  establish- 
ments under  supervision  of  the  Dairy  Division. 

The  rapid  turnover  in  labor  in  these  operations  requires  con- 
tinuous training  and  guidance  of  personnel.  A  number  of  hear- 
ings have  been  held  with  owners  and  managers  in  order  to  bring 
about  compliance  with  sanitary  and  quality  standards  where 
violations  have  occurred. 
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During  the  past  biennium,  3,311  inspections  have  been  made 
and  13,126  samples  of  frozen  desserts  have  been  analyzed  as  a 
part  of  this  regulatory  program. 


1968-1970  Biennial  Report 

Butterfat  check  tests  47,611 

Plant  composite  check  tests  ,2096 

Plant  investigations  (Butterfat  check  testing)  __ 485 

Finished  milk  products  analyzed  8,285 

Ice  cream  and  frozen  dessert  samples  analyzed  13,126 

Cryoscope  determinations  - 1,902 

Pesticide  assays  made  202 

Milk  testers'  licenses  issued  in  1969  - 97 

Milk  testers'  examinations  given  33 

Milk  samplers'  licenses  issued  in  1969  275 

Milk  samplers'  examinations  given 76 

Plant  laboratory  inspections  148 

Ice  cream  and  dispenser  milk  shake  machines  inspected  — 3,311 

Soft  Serve  and  dispenser  milk  shake  machines  licensed  in  1969 1,000 

Ice  cream  plant  inspections  —  wholesale 307 

Ice  cream  wholesale  plants  licensed  in  1969  70 

Dispenser  milk  shake  and  soft  serve  operations  closed 

for  non-compliance  88 

Gallons  of  milk  embargoed,  adulterated  30,938 

Ice  cream  and  mix  embargoed  which  failed  to  meet 

Standards   ( gal. )   2,394 

Milk  testers  placed  on  probation  0 

Milk  samplers  placed  on  probation  0 

Out-of-state  shippers  issued  temporary  permits  to  ship 

milk  into  N.  C.  _. 16 

N.  C.  plants  received  milk  from  out-of-state  sources  17 

Butterfat  tests  changed  21 


DIVISION  OF  ENTOMOLOGY 

A.  S.  Elder 

Director 

The  Division  of  Entomology 
administers  the  State  Plant  Pest 
Law,  the  Vegetable  Plant  Law, 
and  the  Honey  and  Bee  Law  of 
North  Carolina.  These  laws  are 
designed  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction and  dissemination  of 
plant  pests  into  our  state  and  to 
preserve  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment with  respect  to  plant 
pests. 

The  division  works  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  U.S.D.A., 
Plant  Protection  Division,  the 
U.S.D.A.  Plant  Quarantine  Divi- 
sion, plant  pest  regulatory  agen- 
cies of  the  other  states,  and  other 
state  agencies  in  performance  of 
the  work.  The  work  functions  of  the  division  are  divided  into 
five  main  types:  (1)  survey  and  detection  of  plant  pests;  (2) 
control;  (3)  regulatory;  (4)  inspections;  and  (5)  collection, 
identification  and  diagnostic  service.  Our  work  by  projects  is 
as  follows: 


Inspection  and  Regulation  of  Plant  and 
Plant  Product  Movement 

The  divsion  enforces  regulations  designed  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  plant  pests  by  means  of  plant  and  plant  product  movement. 
The  nurseries  and  plant  dealers  certifed  during  the  biennium 
are  as  follows: 

1968-69  1969-70 

Nurseries  1,256  1,364 

Dealers  698  596 
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The  native  plant  inspections,  treatments,  and  certifications  are 
as  follows: 

1968-69         1969-70 

Number  of  native  plants  inspected  382,058  412,622 

Number  trailer  loads  inspected 244  267 

Number  truck  loads  inspected 934  2,299 

Number  of  states  involved 30  30 

The  cut  flow^er  European  corn  borer  certifications  made  were 
as  follows: 

1968-69         1969-70 

Number  dozen  gladiolus  inspected  491,414         886,284 

Number  states  involved  28  28 

Number  acres  cut  flowers  inspected  50  50 

Survey  -  Collection,  Identification  and  Diagnostic  Service 

The  Entomology  Division  has  in  its  care  one  of  the  finest 
insect  and  arthropod  collections  in  the  nation.  This  collection 
is  an  invaluable  reservoir  of  information  on  a  large  and  im- 
portant segment  of  North  Carolina's  natural  history. 

Number  of  specimens  housed  in  collection  2,000,000 

Number  of  N.  C.  species  catalogued 18,000 

Number  identifications  made  for  U.  S. 

National  Museum  3,684 

Number  identifications  made  for  general  public 

and  other  agencies      6,864 

Number  plant  diseases  diagnosed 675 

Number  weeds  and  plant  specimens  identified  350 

Numerous  surveys  are  made  to  keep  a  constant  watch  for  new 
and  introduced  pests.  Some  24  light  trap  collections  were  exam- 
ined in  cooperation  with  U.S.D.A.  for  foreign  or  serious  pests. 
Several  new  insect  species  have  been  found  and  described  by 
the  curator  and  many  scientific  and  informational  articles  have 
been  published.  About  a  dozen  large  industrial  plants  received 
insect  service,  among  which  was  a  large  insulated  wire  firm  and 
a  food  distribution  complex. 
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Honey  and  Bee  Industry 

The  honey  and  bee  industry  is  becoming  increasingly  im- 
portant to  our  economy.  The  importance  of  bees  for  pollination 
became  apparent  during  this  biennium.  Blueberry,  cucumber, 
and  apple  growers  are  renting  bees  for  pollination  in  increasing 
numbers. 

Our  apiary  inspection  service  is  responsible  for  promoting  the 
honey  and  bee  industry  in  the  state,  especially  relating  to  di- 
seases of  bees.  The  incidence  of  American  foulbrood  disease  is 
the  lowest  in  the  history  of  the  state.  Beekeepers  in  some  areas 
in  western  North  Carolina  are  having  increased  winter  losses 
due  to  dysentary. 

The  number  of  honeybee  colonies  in  North  Carolina  increased 
10  7f  to  226,000  during  the  last  biennium.  There  has  also  been 
a  corresponding  increase  in  commercial  beekeepers. 

Export  and  Import  Inspections 

International  phytosanitary  certificates  were  issued  for  the 
export  of  various  commodities  to  foreign  countries,  such  as 
500,000  pounds  of  peanut  seed,  10  carloads  wood  dowels,  23,940 
lemons,  250  shipments  of  nursery  stock,  100  hogsheads  of  to- 
bacco, 1,000  pounds  pine  seed,  carload  oak  logs,  plant  bulbs  and 
rhizomes,  tobacco  seed,  cucumber  seed,  cotton  seed,  corn  seed, 
sweet  potatoes,  cantaloupes,  and  crabgrass. 

Import  permits  were  granted  to  import  insects,  fungi,  soil, 
etc.  for  scientific  purposes.  Imported  nursery  stock  was  kept 
under  a  2  year  postentry  quarantine.  Our  inspectors  cooperated 
with  U.S.D.A.  port  inspectors  in  inspecting  imported  materials 
for  pests  such  as  khapra  beetle,  Formosan  termite,  and  snail 
species. 

Witchweed 

(Striga  lutea  Lour.) 

The  witchweed  control  and  eradication  program,  begun  in 
1956  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.D.A.,  Plant  Protection  Division, 
was  continued.  In  1969  a  statistically  designed  survey  procedure 
was  utilized.  As  a  result  of  this  survey  a  new  county  (Wilson) 
was  added  to  the  list  of  infested  counties.  A  total  of  287,268 
acres  on  11,030  farms  in  North  Carolina  and  in  some  25  counties 
have  been  found  infested  with  witchweed  since  its  discovery 
in  1956. 
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The  witchweed   attoches  itself 
to  the  host  plant  under  the  soil. 


Raleiah 


SOUTH 
.CAROLINA 


Columbi 


Charleston 


^-%    INFESTED   AREA 


This  small  area  of  North  and  South  Carolina  contains  the  only  infestation  of 
Witchweed  in  the  United  States. 
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This  program  is  one  of  our  most  important  and  successful 
programs.  There  has  been  no  long  distance  spread  of  witch- 
weed,  federal  regulations  are  being  lifted  from  three  counties 
after  fumigation  has  apparently  eradicated  the  pest,  and  pro- 
gram personnel  are  becoming  increasingly  efficient  in  its  con- 
trol. The  discovery  during  the  biennium  of  the  stimulating  ef- 
fect of  ethylene  on  witchweed  seed  germination  is  another  step 
toward  the  goal  of  witchweed  eradication.  Some  of  the  witch- 
weed  work  accomplished  is  as  follows : 

1968-69  1969-70 

Acres  surveyed  3,654  2,982 

Acres  fumigated  36  130 

Acres  herbicided   (aggregate)    ...422,470  372,170 

Imported  Fire  Ant 
(Solenopsis  saevissima  richteri  Forel^ 


The  imported  fire  ant  has  made  gains  in  North  Carolina.  In 
1968  the  pest  moved  across  the  South  Carolina  line  into  Bruns- 
wick and  Columbus  counties.  In  1969,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
introduction  of  the  fire  ant,  we  were  unable  to  treat  and  kill  all 
known  mounds  in  North  Carolina.  On  October  16,  1969,  an 
imported  fire  ant  quarantine  was  placed  on  portions  of  Bruns- 
wick, Carteret,  Columbus,  and  Craven  counties.  The  pest  has 
since  been  found  in  Jones  County.  Some  of  the  imported  fire 
ant  work  accomplished  is  as  follows : 


Acres  surveyed  (Detection) 
Acres  surveyed  (Delimiting) 
Acres  treated  with  mirex  bait 


1968-69 

1969-70 

102,270 

4,204 

1,716,535 

808,288 

75,420 

60,318 
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White-Fringed  Beetle 
(Graphognathiis  spp.) 
Our  white-fringed  beetle  quarantine  was  revised  on  March  3, 
1969.  The  entire  counties  of  Anson,  Stanly,  and  Union  are  under 
regulation  along  with  portions  of  15  other  counties.  We  have 
greatly  curtailed  the  use  of  dieldrin  in  our  control  programs 
and  use  it  only  when  no  other  substitute  is  available  in  our 
regulatory  program.  Special  care  is  taken  to  protect  streams 
and  wildlife.  Some  of  the  white-fringed  beetle  work  accomplished 
is  as  follows : 

1968-69  1969-70 

Acres  surveyed  31,595  31,696 

Acres  found  infested  3,530  15,551 

Acres  treated  with  pesticide 384  277 

Inspections  made 4,258  2,655 


^4:^ 


.    ^ 


-       ^-..  Vr  J^j 


This  cornfield  shows  the  extensive  damage  which  the  white-fringed  beetle  can 
cause. 

Soybean  Cyst  Nematode 
{Heterodera  glycines  Ichinohe) 
Our  soybean  cyst  nematode  quarantine  was  revised  on  March 
3,  1969.  A  total  of  twenty-two  counties  in  eastern  North  Carolina 
are  regulated  for  this  pest.  During  the  biennium  the  resistance 
to  this  nematode  began  to  break  down  in  our  resistant  soybean 
varieties,  thus  making  our  regulatory  program  of  more  import- 
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ance  in  protecting  the  soybean  industry  from  this  pest.   Some  of 
the  soybean  cyst  nematode  work  accomplished  is  as  follows: 

1968-69  1969-70 

Acres  surveyed  27,014  138,064 

Soil  samples  collected 3,225  1,677 

Soil  samples  examined 5,912  1,993 

Acres  found  infested  5,999  15,323 

Properties  infested 77  76 

Other  Nematodes 
Narcissus  eelworm  (Ditylenchus  dipsaci  Kilhn)  inspections 
and  certifications  were  continued  with  four  properties  in  each 
year  of  the  biennium  being  inspected  and  certified  as  to  free- 
dom from  this  pest.  We  increased  our  golden  nematode  detection 
efforts  during  the  biennium  and  did  the  following  work  in  co- 
operation with  the  U.S.D.A.,  Plant  Protection  Division : 

1968-69  1969-70 

Grader  and  soil  samples  collected  261  372 

Grader  and  soil  samples  examined 158  375 

Acres  surveyed  686 

Peanut  Stunt  Virus 
Since  1966  the  states  of  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  and  Okla- 
homa have  had  quarantines  on  North  Carolina  peanut  seed 
because  of  this  virus.  During  the  biennium  we  inspected  the 
peanut  fields  and  environs  of  those  growers  who  desired  certi- 
fication of  their  seed  for  export  purposes.  We  continued  our 
surveillance  of  this  disease  during  the  biennium.  It  is  fairly 
widespread  in  peanuts  but  has  caused  no  major  general  crop 
loss.  It  is  causing  some  losses  in  beans  in  our  mountain  areas. 
We  continued  our  efforts  to  learn  more  about  this  disease  and 
supply  data  to  those  states  having  quarantines  against  our  seed. 
We  hope  to  eventually  work  out  procedures  where  our  peanut 
seed  can  again  be  shipped  to  the  states  having  quarantines. 

Cereal  Leaf  Beetle 

(Oulema  melanopa  (L.) 

The  cereal  leaf  beetle,  a  pest  of  grain,  is  rapidly  moving  toward 

North  Carolina  by  natural  means.    Our  work  on  this  pest  is 

limited  to  survey  around  riding  stables,  dairies,  and  areas  where 

hay  has  been  brought  in  from  infested  states. 
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Japanese  Beetle 
(Popillia  japonica  NewmJ 


The  entire  state  is  infested  with  Japanese  beetle.  The  U.S.D.A,, 
Plant  Protection  Division,  has  a  Japanese  beetle  quarantine  on 
our  state,  and  we  cooperate  in  helping  our  citizens  get  their 
products  certifiable  for  shipment  into  Japanese  beetle  free  areas 
of  the  United  States.  Some  of  the  work  done  is  as  follows : 


1968-69 

Number  truck  loads  beans  inspected 455 

Number  truck  loads  cabbage  inspected  . -.    255 
Number  truck  loads  cabbage  fumigated       175 

Number  inspections  made  2,122 

Number  commodity,  soil  or  foilage 

treatments  1,735 

Acres  receiving  biological  control 

treatments  


1969-70 

449 

235 

185 

2,210 

1,452 

210 


Vegetable  Plant  Inspection 
The  vegetable  plant  law  is  designed  to  insure  that  our  growers 
who  import  vegetable  plants  from  other  states  get  healthy, 
disease  and  pest  free  plants.  Some  10,441,850  in  1968-69  and 
7,344,500  in  1969-70  vegetable  plants  were  inspected  and  checked 
for  proper  certification  from  other  states  during  the  biennium. 
On  January  27,  1970,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  adopted  regula- 
tions designed  to  prevent  the  importation  of  potato  virus  Y  into 
North  Carolina  on  tomato  plants  from  southern  Florida.  This 
virus  causes  a  veinbanding  disease  on  tobacco.  To  date,  these 
regulations  appear  to  be  very  effective  as  no  PVY  infected  to- 
bacco fields  have  been  reported  this  season. 
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Roots  of  a  tomato  plant  showing  the  root-knot  nematode.    The  swellings  may 
contain  hundreds  of  these  parasites. 


Transit  Inspection 
In  this  program  our  division  coordinates  with  the  U.S.D.A., 
Plant  Protection  Division,  and  other  state  regulatory  agencies  in 
an  effort  to  maintain  surveillance  on  movement  of  regulated 
plants  and  products  from  origin  to  destination  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  pests. 


Transit  inspections  made 


1968-69 
.-1,937 


1969-70 

1,092 
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Sweet  Potato  Weevil 
(Cylas  formicarius  elegontulus  Sum  J 

The  sweet  potato  weevil  eradication  program  has  been  reason- 
ably successful  with  only  small  infestations  being  found  on  stored 
potatoes  in  Tabor  City  and  Whiteville  during  the  biennium.  No 
active  field  infestations  were  found  in  North  Carolina  during 
the  biennium.  The  warehouse  infestations  have  been  destroyed. 
Intensive  surveys  were  made  at  time  of  seed  bedding,  in  old  beds, 
and  on  processing  lines  in  all  of  the  major  sweet  potato  areas  in 
North  Carolina.  We  are  hopeful  that  this  pest  can  be  eradicated 
from  North  Carolina. 


Forest  and  Shade  Tree  Pests 

The  movement  of  currant  and  gooseberry  plants  into  our  white 
pine  area  was  prevented  during  the  biennium  in  order  to  protect 
the  white  pine  from  the  white  pine  blister  rust  disease.  Cur- 
rants and  gooseberries  are  alternate  hosts  of  this  disease  and 
should  not  be  grown  near  white  pine  plantings. 

The  gypsy  moth,  a  serious  pest  of  hardwoods,  has  moved 
closer  to  North  Carolina  with  infestations  being  found  in  Vir- 
ginia. Close  inspections  for  gypsy  moth  Qgg  masses  were  made 
of  Christmas  trees,  camper  trailers,  etc.  that  were  brought  into 
North  Carolina  from  the  gypsy  moth  areas  in  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, New  Jersey,  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and 
Pennsylvania.  Sex  lure  traps  were  placed  at  likely  sources  of 
infestations  such  as  campsites. 


During  the  biennium  the  post  of 
State  Entomologist  was  held  by  George 
D.  Jones.  He  served  in  that  capacity 
from  1965  until  his  retirement  on 
July  1,  1970. 

The  report  of  this  division  on  the 
preceding  pages  was  prepored  by  Mr. 
Jones. 


George  D.  Jones 


FARMERS  MARKET 

Charles  G.  Murray 
Market  Manager 


The  Market  renders  outstand- 
ing services  to  producers,  whole- 
salers, grocerymen,  and  con- 
sumers. It  is  the  focal  point  for 
frseh  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
many  specialty  items.  It  is  the 
largest  such  market  between 
Baltimore,  Maryland  and  Colum- 
bia, South  Carolina. 

The  Market  is  of  particular 
importance  to  the  thousands  of 
smaller  growers  who  do  not  pro- 
duce in  sufficient  volume  to 
justify  modern  grading  and 
packing  facilities  for  shipments 
to  distant  markets  in  truck  or 
car  lots.  On  a  typical  busy  day 
from  June  to  September  as  many 
as  200  or  more  vehicles  deliver  fresh  produce  to  the  market 
amounting  to  15,000  to  20,000  packages  per  day. 

During  the  early  part  of  1970  a  large  wholesale  grocer  began 
operating  on  the  Market.  This  makes  a  rather  complete  mar- 
ket where  more  than  1,000  items  can  be  purchased.  Just  about 
any  item  a  grocery  store  needs  can  be  found  on  the  Market. 
Also,  nursery,  lawn,  and  garden  supplies  are  available. 

Grocery  store  operators  and  small  wholesale  establishments 
within  150  miles  of  Raleigh  are  served  by  the  Market  each  month 
of  the  year.  The  fourteen  wholesale  firms  operating  forty-three 
units  on  the  Market  carry  a  complete  line  of  fresh  fruits,  vege- 
tables, melons,  nuts  and  many  specialty  items  year  round.  In 
addition  to  the  produce  grown  in  the  United  States,  local  whole- 
salers import  many  items  from  Canada,  Mexico,  South  America 
and  Central  America.  Without  these  services  by  our  whole- 
salers, the  retail  grocery  stores  would  not  be  able  to  supply  the 
consuming  public  with  fresh  produce  each  month  of  the  year. 

Thousands  of  local  consumers  who  desire  farm  fresh  produce 
to  can,  freeze  or  use  fresh,  visit  the  Market  annually  during  June 
to  September  and  buy  direct  from  the  farmers.    During  a  busy 
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The  fresh   produce   in  this  shed  at  the   State   Farmers  Market  is  a   service  to 
producers  and  consumers. 


hour  more  than  250  cars  and  25  pick-up  trucks  enter  the  market, 
mostly  for  purchasing  fresh  produce  for  home  use  or  resale. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Market  Manager,  the  wholesale 
dealers  and  other  interested  persons,  the  New  York  office  of  the 
Defense  Supply  Agency  stationed  a  buyer  on  the  Market  to  pur- 
chase fresh  food  products  for  Military  installations  in  the  area 
from  North  Carolina  to  New  England.  This  action  has  proven 
most  beneficial  to  producers  in  Eastern  North  Carolina  and 
produce  dealers  at  the  Market. 

The  Market  office  releases  a  bi-weekly  NEWSLETTER  to 
wholesalers  and  independent  retailers  within  a  radius  of  100 
miles  of  Raleigh.  The  purpose  is  to  give  buyers  and  prospective 
buyers  up-to-date  information  relating  to  current  available  sup- 
plies and  supplies  anticipated  for  the  immediate  future.  This 
has  proven  helpful  in  promoting  and  moving  North  Carolina 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Also,  a  leaflet  was  prepared  for  distribu- 
tion to  farmers  selling  on  the  Market.  The  leaflet  gives  com- 
ments and  suggestions  to  farmers  selling  on  the  Market.  Special 
ephamsis  is  placed  on  grading,  sorting,  and  handling  to  pre- 
serve freshness,  flavor,  and  quality.  The  theme  is  FARM 
FRESH  FOR  FLAVOR. 
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The  Market  Manager  has  a  radio  program  each  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday, and  Friday  morning  and  a  TV  program  daily  Monday 
through  Friday  giving  general  market  conditions  and  price  in- 
formation. 

A  few  years  ago  many  thought  that  the  Market  had  reached 
its  potential.  Just  the  opposite  has  been  the  case.  The  volume 
of  business  continues  to  grow  and  expansion  is  badly  needed.  We 
have  requests  for  additional  wholesale  units.  Parking  space  for 
buyers  and  personnel  working  on  the  Market  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem. We  believe  the  Market  will  continue  to  grow  in  proportion 
to  the  population  expansion. 


Many  farmers  find  buyers  for  their  produce  right  from  the  back  of  their  trucks 
at  the  farmers  market. 


FOOD  DISTRIBUTION  DIVISION 


Jay  p.  Davis 
Director 


The  quantity  and  value  of 
food  products  distributed  by  this 
division  reached  a  new  high  dur- 
ing the  biennium.  The  wholesale 
value  of  the  206.4  million  pounds 
of  food  distributed  was  over  67 
million  dollars.  On  the  follow- 
ing page  is  a  chart  showing 
the  value  of  donated  commodi- 
ties during  the  last  ten  years. 
The  number  of  persons  in  the 
state  benefiting  from  the  use  of 
donated  commodities  also  in- 
creased to  1,226,116  persons. 

The  Food  Distribution  Divi- 
sion, in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  administers  the 
Commodity  Distribution  Program  in  this  state,  and  it  is  through 
this  program  that  foods  are  received  for  distribution  to  eligible 
groups  within  the  state.  The  division  has  the  responsibility  for 
requisitioning,  storing,  transporting,  and  distributirig  commodi- 
ties to  all  eligible  groups  in  the  state.  Eligible  groups  include 
school  lunchrooms,  serving  meals  to  children  of  high  school  grade 
or  under;  charitable  institutions,  such  as  state  mental  hospitals, 
correctional  and  rehabilitation  institutions,  sanatoriums,  or- 
phanages, non-profit  day  car  centers ;  summer  camps  for  boys 
and  girls ;  and  needy  families. 

Foods  distributed  under  the  program  are  acquired  by  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture  under  its  price-support,  surplus 
removal  program,  school  lunch,  and  other  food  supply  program.s. 
In  recent  years,  emphasis  has  shifted  from  the  price-support 
aspect  of  the  program  to  that  of  supplying  foods  to  help  meet 
the  nutritional  requirements  of  eligible  groups. 
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Within  the  framework  of  applicable  federal  legislation  and 
regulations,  this  division  develops  and  implements  policies,  pro- 
cedures, and  regulations  governing  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram within  the  state. 


Groups  Eligible  To  Receive  USDA  Donated  Foods  —  In  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  we  are  giving  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
group  of  eligible  recipients  and  the  plan  of  operation  which  we 
use  to  supply  food  to  each  group. 


School  Lunchrooms  —  The  Commodity  Distribution  Program 
is  a  very  important  component  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Program,  under  which  nutritious  meals  are  made  available  to 
students  at  a  nominal  cost.  The  26.6  million  dollars'  worth  of 
commodities  distributed  to  lunchrooms  during  the  biennium 
furnished  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  total  food  require- 
ment of  the  lunchrooms,  thus  enabling  them  to  serve  well- 
balanced  meals  to  children  at  a  cost  of  35-40  cents,  which  is 
only  a  fraction  of  the  value  of  the  lunch.  Federal,  state,  and 
local  funds  make  up  almost  fifty  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  lunch 
—  with  the  35-40  cents  paid  by  the  child  making  up  the  differ- 
ence. The  contribution  of  donated  foods  to  lunchrooms  also 
assist  the  lunchrooms  financially  so  that  free  and  reduced  priced 
meals  can  be  served  to  those  children  whose  families  are  eco- 
nomically unable  to  pay  the  full  lunch  charge.  Schools  partici- 
pating in  the  National  School  Lunch  Program  are  required  to 
serve  lunches  that  consist  of  a  minimum  of  two  ounces  of  meat 
or  protein  substitute,  three-fourth  cup  of  vegetables  or  fruit  and 
vegetables,  one-half  pint  of  whole  milk,  bread  and  butter  or 
fortified  margarine.  The  lunchrooms,  of  course,  must  buy  ap- 
proximately three-fourths  of  their  total  requirement  of  food 
locally,  and  these  purchases  represent  a  very  considerable  market 
for  our  local  farmers,  processors,  and  businesses.  During  the 
past  year,  lunchrooms  purchased  locally  approximately  41  million 
dollars'  worth  of  food. 


Charitable  Institutions  —  Donated  commodities  are  made 
available  to  charitable  institutions  to  enable  them  to  improve 
the  quality  of  meals  served  to  patients  and  residents.   The  finan- 
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cial  value  of  the  commodities  also  assists  in  the  cost  of  meals 
for  the  patients  who  are  unable  to  pay  the  charge  for  services 
provided.  Recipient  institutions  are  required  to  maintain  the 
normal  expenditures  for  food  and  to  use  the  donated  commodi- 
ties so  as  to  improve  the  meals  rather  than  substituting  com- 
modoties  for  foods  normally  purchased. 


Child  Care  and  Development  Centers  —  Increased  emphasis 
has  been  given  to  providing  nutritious  food  for  such  facilities  as 
head  start  programs  and  child  care  centers.  The  variety  and 
quantity  of  foods  available  for  use  in  such  institutions  has  in- 
creased and  our  division  has  made  a  special  effort  to  assure  that 
such  foods  are  made  available  to  such  centers.  Storage  and  trans- 
portation is  a  problem  with  such  centers  since  many  of  them 
are  relatively  small,  serving  between  20  and  50  children.  Child 
Care  Centers  which  serve  children  of  low-income  families  and  of 
working  mothers  are  eligible  to  participate  in  the  program. 
Other  centers  which  serve  some  or  all  of  the  children  free  or  at 
a  nominal  charge  are  also  eligible. 


Summer  Camps  —  During  the  summer  months,  we  provided 
USDA  donated  commodities  to  summer  camps  for  boys  and  girls 
to  help  assure  nutritious,  adequate  meals.  Such  camps,  to  be 
eligible,  must  be  operated  on  a  non-profit  basis  and  serving  chil- 
dren of  high  school  grade  and  under.  Eligible  camps  include  the 
FFA  camps,  4-H  camps,  camps  operated  by  church  and  civic 
groups,  boy  scout  and  girl  scout  camps,  and  other  non-profit 
groups.  Camps  operate  over  varying  periods  of  time,  extending 
from  one  or  two  weeks  to  the  entire  three  months  of  summer. 


Needy  Families  —  During  the  past  several  years,  and  par- 
ticularly during  the  68-70  biennium,  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
increase  in  emphasis  on  the  foods  supplied  to  meet  the  nutritional 
requirements  of  low-income  families.  The  number  and  variety 
of  commodities  has  more  than  doubled,  with  the  latest  retail 
value  of  commodities  reaching  approximately  $17.00  per  person 
per  month.  This  compares  with  a  retail  value  of  $6.00  per  person 
per  month  for  commodities  which  were  being  distributed  ten 
years  earlier.    The  24  different  commodities  being  distributed 
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during  the  biennium  will,  if  properly  used,  furnish  almost  100 
percent  of  the  daily  nutritional  requirements  of  a  family.  It  is, 
of  course,  advisable  that  the  family  supplement  the  commodi- 
ties received  with  such  items  as  fresh  vegetables  and  fresh  meats, 
either  grown  or  purchased  by  the  family.  The  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram dealing  with  needy  families  is  administered  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  boards  of  county  commissioners  in  each  county. 
The  county  social  services  departments  have  agreed  to  receive 
applications  and  determine  eligibility  of  the  families  applying 
for  participation  in  the  food  program.  At  the  close  of  the  bi- 
ennium, all  one  hundred  counties  in  North  Carolina  were  either 
operating  or  making  plans  to  begin  a  food  program  for  needy 
families. 

Under  the  Commodity  Distribution  Handbook,  issued  by  the 
Food  Distribution  Division,  the  county  departments  of  social 
services  use  the  following  criteria  in  determining  eligibility  of 
families : 

( 1 )  Families  are  eligible  if  they  are  receiving  Public  Assistance 
Payments  under  one  of  the  following  Social  Security  cate- 
gories : 

a.  Old  Age  Assistance 

b.  Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent  Children 

c.  Aid  to  the  Permanently  and  Totally  Disabled 

d.  Aid  to  the  Blind 

(2)  Other  needy  families  are  eligible  if  they  have  income  of 
of  less  than  the  following  amounts : 

Family  of  one  person $115.00 

Family  of  two  persons 155.00 

Family  of  three  persons  180.00 

Etc. 
The  second  group  listed  above  includes  many  low-income  fam- 
ilies such  as  seasonal  farm  workers,   part-time  laborers,   day 
laborers,  and  other  persons  engaged  in  low-paying  or  part-time 
work. 

Supplemental  Food  Program  —  During  the  biennium,  a  new 
phase  of  the  Food  Distribution  Program  was  begun.  The  initial 
development  work  for  a  national  program  was  carried  out  here 
in  North  Carolina  by  this  division  in  cooperation  with  USDA 
personnel,  with  Guilford  County  being  the  original  pilot  county. 
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Under  this  program  an  effort  is  made  to  improve  the  nutrition 
of  high-risk  groups.  These  groups  are  defined  as :  Expectant  and 
nursing  mothers  and  Infants.  Special  allocations  of  high  pro- 
tein foods  are  provided.  This  program  is  operated  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  county  departments  of  health.  The  county 
health  departments  may  certify  for  the  supplemental  foods  any 
mothers  or  infants  whom  they  find  to  be  in  need  of  additional 
food  for  medical  or  health  reasons.  No  family  income  require- 
ment is  used  other  than  that  health  departments  may  certify  only 
those  families  whom  they  would  certify  for  other  county  health 
department  services.  This  program  is  an  effort  to  improve  the 
physical  and  mental  development  of  the  child  during  early  stages 
of  life.  Medical  science  has  recently  shown  that  a  good  supply 
of  food,  especially  protein-rich  foods,  is  essential  if  the  body, 
particularly  the  brain  of  a  child,  is  to  develop  normally.  At  the 
end  of  June  1970,  29  counties  were  participating  in  the  program 
with  applications  from  other  counties  being  processed. 


Disaster  and  Emergency  Feeding  —  The  Food  Distribution 
Division  has  a  major  responsibility  for  providing  food  during 
disasters  resulting  from  flood,  fire,  freeze,  earthquake,  tornado, 
hurricane,  landslide,  explosion,  or  other  causes.  Victims  of  such 
disasters  have  first  priority  in  the  use  of  USDA  donated  foods. 
Our  division  makes  every  effort  to  meet  their  food  needs  prompt- 
ly. The  food  which  we  have  available  in  school  lunchrooms,  insti- 
tutions, and  state  warehouses  is  available  for  use  in  emergencies, 
also  the  facilities  of  school  lunchrooms  and  other  cooperating 
agencies  to  be  able  to  prepare  and  serve  the  meals  to  disaster 
victims.  During  the  biennium,  no  major  scale  disasters  have  oc- 
curred which  have  necessitated  disaster  and  emergency  feeding. 
If  such  disasters  do  occur  in  the  future,  we  have  the  plan  and 
means  to  provide  food  needs  during  such  emergencies. 


Transportation  and  Wareliousing  —  During  the  biennium,  a 
state  warehouse  was  leased  in  the  Asheville  area.  This  ware- 
house, combined  with  the  facilities  which  the  department  leases 
and  operates  at  Salisbury  and  Butner,  gives  a  minimum  amount 
of  storage  for  the  program.  The  majority  of  the  commodities 
which  are  distributed  to  schools  are  shipped  from  the  processing 
plant  or  government  storage  directly  to  strategic  points  through- 
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out  the  state.  From  these  points,  distribution  is  made  from  the 
freight  car  door  or  truck  to  recipient  agencies.  Each  school 
unit  provides  a  truck  for  hauling  the  commodities  from  the  un- 
loading point  to  the  school  storages.  The  three  state  warehouses 
are  utilized  chiefly  for  receiving,  storing,  and  re-shipping  com- 
modities to  the  county  distribution  centers  which  serve  needy 
families  and  all  of  the  institutions,  except  for  a  few  very  large 
ones.  It  appears  to  be  essential  that  we  expand  our  state  ware- 
house facilities  so  that  we  might  receive,  store,  and  distribute  a 
major  portion  of  the  commodities  which  are  distributed  to  schools. 
Currently,  only  emergency  shipments  of  food  are  supplied  from 
the  state  warehouses  to  school  units.  The  regular  shipments 
which  are  made  on  a  quarterly  or  annual  basis  move  directly 
to  the  schools  from  the  vendor  or  government  storage. 

Financing  —  Cost  of  the  program  is  borne  jointly  by  federal, 
state,  and  county  governments.  The  donated  commodities  are 
made  available  to  the  state  without  charge.  The  storage,  trans- 
portation, and  distribution  within  the  state,  however,  is  borne 
chiefly  by  the  state  and  county  agencies.  State  funds  pay  for 
the  rent  and  operation  of  the  state  warehouses  and  for  the  trans- 
portation of  commodities  from  the  state  warehouses  to  county 
distribution  centers.  State  funds  are  also  distributed  to  counties 
to  pay  approximately  one-half  of  the  cost  of  storing  and  dis- 
tributing of  food  to  needy  families  at  the  county  level.  Within 
the  last  year  of  the  biennium,  federal  funds  have  been  made 
available  to  the  state  to  improve  and  expand  the  distribution  of 
commodities  to  needy  families. 

Statistical  Summary  —  Information  regarding  value  of  com- 
modities received  in  the  state  and  the  quantity  distributed  to 
each  county  is  given  in  the  following  summary.  This  informa- 
tion is  given  in  answer  to  many  inquiries  received  from  various 
individuals  in  the  state  as  well  as  from  members  of  Congress. 
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VALUE  OF  USDA  DONATED  COMMODITIES  DISTRIBUTED 

1968-70  BIENNIUM 


*  Charitable 

County  Schools          Institutions 

Alamance $  509,800           |        7,820 

Alexander  79,731  

Alleghany  53,177  3,016 

Anson    151,803  317 

Ashe  130,058  212 

Avery _.-_ ._ 81,767  5,352 

Beaufort    -  227,108  5,453 

Bertie    119,799  1,093 

Bladen  --.. 189,929  2,903 

Brunswick    114,385  337 

Buncombe  -- - 752,283  54,030 

Burke     326,256  139,863 

Cabarrus  456,687  18,645 

Caldwell    339,993  3,753 

Camden  _. 33,578  

Carteret    ..._ 162,372  1,318 

Caswell    125,275  

Catawba __.  540,268  1,465 

Chatham  189,492  2,038 

Cherokee  85,943  174 

Chowan  75,183  

Clay    33,243  306 

Cleveland    448,513  1,116 

Columbus      354,287  13,675 

Craven  258,152  2,971 

Cumberland   1,058,762  9,416 

Currituck    37,719  331 

Dare  30,684  2,521 

Davidson  542,239  6,476 

Davie     117,630  

Duplin   296,492  5,964 

Durham  656,573  27,140 

Edgecombe  297,483  

Forsyth    -.- 659,645  34,065 

Franklin   129,086  59 

Gaston   804,376  7,971 

♦Includes  Summer  Camps  and  Child  Development 
**Includes  Supplemental  Food  Program 


**Needy 
Families 

Total 

1   63,504 

?   581,124 

185,471 

265,202 

180,280 

236,473 

152,120 

337,874 

468,144 

390,771 

477,890 

571,745 

804,306 

120,892 

192,832 

114,722 

1,393,696 

2,200,009 

214,517 

680,636 



475,332 

273,645 

617,391 

198,840 

232,418 

274,771 

438,461 

429,812 

555,087 

541,733 

191,530 

327,824 

413,941 

9,465 

84,648 

190,016 

223,565 

449,629 

422,116 

790,078 

1,136,277 

1,397,400 

2,006,147 

3,074,325 

130,052 

168,102 

33,205 

363,829 

912,544 

22,873 

140,503 

755,107 

1,057,563 



683,713 

1,380,965 

1,678,448 



693,710 

129,145 

1,046,115 

1,858,462 

Centers 
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Gates    65.166                270,247  335,413 

Graham   35,251                144,912  180,163 

Granville 202,983  129,877               332,860 

Greene   102,967  1,092               104,059 

Guilford  1,011,276  34,202  2,122,429  3,167,907 

Halifax  357,878                53,051  410,929 

Harnett   295,202  749               295,951 

Haywood 255,373  3,025  760,601  1,018,999 

Henderson  218,952  11,739  340,641  571,332 

Hertford     .-. .-  128,940  113  1,050,754  1,179,807 

Hoke    124,148  37,306  555,123  716,577 

Hyde    27,159  798  379,607  407,564 

Iredell    397,010  4,676               401,686 

Jackson   .._.._ 104,406                333,368  437,774 

Johnston   393,443  4,747  841,475  1,239,665 

Jones    79,229                551,215  630,444 

Lee   179,954  587               180,541 

Lenoir    347,359  104,146  681,126  1,132,631 

Lincoln    192,415  284               192,699 

Macon    122,915  1,730  233,893  358,538 

Madison    79,568                654,949  734,517 

Martin   169,228  7,416               176,644 

McDowell    171,172  2,884  33,223  207,279 

Mecklenburg  1,264,812  34,967  3,697,976  4,997,755 

Mitchell  85,737  226  562,595  648,558 

Montgomery  132,720               184,911  317,631 

Moore  ..._..  217,003  23,139               240,142 

Nash  -- 369,665  15,586               385,251 

New  Hanover  276,170  2,608               278,778 

Northampton   _. 173,776                14,055  187,831 

Onslow  331,111  2,750  673,607  1,007,468 

Orange  242,041  19,790  27,133  288,964 

Pamlico   53,750  2,370  185,307  241,427 

Pasquotank    112,885                423,075  535,960 

Pender  121,451  967  384,486  506,904 

Perquimans     47,205                299,492  346,697 

Person   170,042                170,042 

Pitt     371,970  1,873  439,873  813,716 

Polk   59,273  806               60,079 

♦Includes  Summer  Camps  and  Child  Development  Centers 
♦♦Includes  Supplemental  Food  Program 
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Randolph    405,962  405,962 

Richmond   220,760  31,215  49,447  301,422 

Robeson     647,048  6,279  428,557  1,081,884 

Rockingham    398,400  2,544  54,947  455,891 

Rowan 453,014  4,167  484,693  941,874 

Rutherford  292,003  4,359  362,958  659,320 

Sampson    334,426  2,119  933,705  1,270,250 

Scotland    174,692  9,223               183,915 

Stanly    253,577  1,665 255,242 

Stokes 128,776  4,993  263,365  397,134 

Surry 325,366  934               326,300 

Swain    40,233  522  280,252  321,007 

Transylvania   97,637  2,640  135,278  235,555 

Tyrrell     27,791  720  308,540  337,051 

Union     313,101  1,457               314,558 

Vance 193,765  3,985  812,292  1,010,042 

Wake 1,037,179  137,884  2,520,554  3,695,617 

Warren    134,984  134,984 

Washington     98,943  558,144  657,087 

Watauga 104,187  3,016  363,520  470,723 

Wayne 536,807  218,072  1,417,599  2,172,478 

Wilkes   278,834  1,107  660,267  940,208 

Wilson   288,995  12,841  1,121,223  1,423,059 

Yadkin    140,589  164,003  304,592 

Yancey 72,762  398  354,858  428,018 

TOTALS    $26,561,207  $1,260,393  $39,479,038  $67,300,638 

♦Includes  Summer  Comps  and  Child  Development  Centers 
♦♦Includes  Supplemental  Food  Program 


DIVISION  OF  MARKETS 


Curtis  F.  Tarleton 
Director 

The  Division  of  Markets  has 
two  primary  areas  of  responsi- 
bihty:  (1)  Market  Development, 
(2)  Grading  and  Regulatory. 

In  the  area  of  Market  Develop- 
ment, we  strive  to  provide  need- 
ed technical  assistance  to  indi- 
vidual producers,  handlers,  pro- 
cessors, wholesalers,  and  retail- 
ers to  aid  them  in  doing  a  more 
efficient  job  of  marketing  the 
products  they  have  for  sale.  This 
includes  such  things  as  advising 
on  seed  selection,  purchasing  de- 
sirable breeding  stock,  provid- 
ing current  market  information, 
proper  sorting  and  packaging  of 
products,  securing  buyers,  as- 
sisting in  facility  planning  and  layouts,  transportation,  storage 
and  merchandising. 

Much  of  this  work  is  carried  out  in  the  form  of  direct  as- 
sistance by  a  staff  of  trained  and  experienced  commodity  spe- 
cialists. As  a  means  of  reaching  as  many  as  possible,  however, 
we  rely  heavily  on  the  use  of  mass  communication  media  to  call 
attention  to  new  and  improved  marketing  techniques  and  prac- 
tices and  to  promote  their  use  throughout  the  state's  agricultural 
industry. 

The  grading  work  involves  determining  and  designating,  ac- 
cording to  established  standards,  the  official  grades  of  farm 
products  offered  for  sale.  This  service  is  conducted  on  fruits, 
vegetables,  peanuts,  grain,  hay,  livestock,  poultry,  eggs  and  red 
meats.  It  operates  on  a  self-sustaining  basis  from  fees  collected 
as  the  service  is  rendered.  An  increasing  number  of  buyers  and 
sellers  are  subscribing  to  the  grading  service  as  they  find  it  to 
be  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  economical  tools  available  to 
them. 
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Regulatory  responsibilities  of  the  division  include  administer- 
ing five  state  laws,  namely :  N.  C.  Egg  Law,  Handlers  Act,  Seed 
Potato  Law,  Cooperative  Act,  and  Farm  Products  Labeling  Law. 
Each  of  these  laws  is  an  aid  to  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
overall  agricultural  marketing  system  and,  therefore,  helps  to 
make  the  variety  of  service  work  more  effective. 

Generally  speaking,  we  were  adequately  staffed  during  the 
biennium  to  render  the  variety  of  marketing  services  requested. 
To  do  this,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  expand  our  work  in  at 
least  two  areas  of  endeavor  and  realign  the  duties  of  specialists 
to  provide  the  service.  For  example,  we  assigned  one  specialist 
to  full-time  work  on  foreign  trade  development.  The  need  for 
this  became  apparent  early  in  the  biennium  following  a  notice- 
able increase  in  interest  on  the  part  of  numerous  individuals  and 
firms  throughout  the  state  late  in  the  1966-68  biennium.  Numer- 
ous contacts  of  a  promising  nature  have  been  made  in  developing 
foreign  sales  and  the  response  from  industry  people  has  been 
most  encouraging.  Several  significant  sales  have  been  made  to 
foreign  buyers  as  a  result  of  this  work  and  future  sales  are  being 
vigorously  pursued. 

We  also  expanded  our  work  with  the  swine  industry  by  as- 
signing an  additional  specialist  to  full-time  duties  with  this 
enterprise.  The  expansion  of  graded  feeder  pig  sales  and  market 
hog  sales  on  a  grade  basis  made  this  move  necessary. 

While  we  were  adequately  staffed  to  carry  on  our  service  work, 
we  were  faced  with  a  lack  of  personnel  in  some  areas  of  our 
regulatory  work.  This  was  particularly  true  in  enforcement  of 
the  N.  C.  Egg  Law.  Presently  there  are  five  marketing  special- 
ists and  one  supervisor  to  enforce  this  law.  To  adequately  en- 
force it,  each  retail  establishment  in  the  state  that  sells  eggs 
should  be  visited  at  least  three  times  each  year.  Yet,  with  our 
limited  manpower,  it  is  not  possible  to  get  to  more  than  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  these  establishments  each  year.  It  is  because 
of  this  need  for  adequate  enforcement  that  we  are  requsting 
two  additional  specialists. 

A  summary  of  the  division's  activities  during  1968-70  follows : 

Livestock 

(Market  Development) 

Livestock  and  livestock  products  have  become  one  of  the  major 

sources  of  farm  income  in   North   Carolina   as   an   increasing 

number  of  farmers  turn  to  this  enterprise  as  a  means  of  in- 
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creasing  their  income  both  in  part-time  and  full-time  farm  oper- 
ations. 

North  Carolina  now  ranks  ninth  in  pork  production  and  is 
becoming  more  important  each  year  in  the  production  of  feeder 
cattle.  The  demand  for  our  feeders  is  becoming  almost  nation- 
wide, but  we  are  still  not  an  important  catttle  feeding  state. 

The  market  service  work  is  aimed  at  assisting  all  people  in- 
volved in  marketing  livestock  and  livestock  products.  For  pro- 
ducers, this  means  buying  or  selling  by  private  treaty  or  col- 
lectively in  special  pools  or  sales.  For  the  livestock  auction  mar- 
ket, it  means  planning  sales,  consigning  livestock,  grading  and 
grouping  for  sales,  contacting  buyers  and  assisting  with  sales. 
For  packers  and  producers,  it  means  procurement  of  livestock 
for  slaughter. 

During  this  biennium  swine  marketing  has  taken  on  a  whole 
new  perspective.  Feeder  pigs,  for  example,  now  are  sold  to 
feed-lot  operators  in  the  northeast,  without  the  buyer's  appraisal 
before  they  arrive.  This  is  done  through  the  means  of  the  tele- 
phone auction,  and  a  respect  for  the  grades  applied  by  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture  livestock  specialists.  In 
1968-70,  graded  quality  feeder  pig  sales  were  held  at  seven 
locations  on  264  days  with  320,442  pigs  moving  to  feed-lots  in 
eight  states.  This  accounted  for  over  $8  million  farm  income. 
The  effect  of  the  graded  sales  can  be  multiplied  many  times  be- 
cause the  prices  received  there  influence  the  prices  farmers  re- 
ceive for  pigs  sold  on  their  farms. 

Graded  Quality  Sales 

Total  Head 
Marketed 
Place  of  Sale  During  Biennium 

Hillsborough 53,356 

Greensboro  64,728 

Fayetteville    63,991 

Wallace,  Chadbourn  68,027 

Norwood  21,349 

Statesville  42,928 

Rich  Square   6,063 

Total    320,442 
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Non-Graded  Quality  Sales 

Rocky  Mount  156,338 

Dunn  108,521 

Total    264,859 


Graded  Market  Hog  Sales 

Place  of  Sale  No.  of  Sales  No  of  Head 

Greenville   55 15,562 

Swan  Quarter 9  2,090 

Monroe    8  2,052 

Total 72  19,704 


Quality,  non-graded,  sales  are  held  each  week  at  Rocky  Mount 
and  Dunn.  The  first  of  these  quality  sales  was  held  about  twelve 
years  ago  at  Rocky  Mount.  Since  that  time  both  the  graded  and 
non-graded  sales  have  shown  phenominal  growth. 

Since  June  1969,  swine  marketing  specialists  have  assisted 
farmers  in  marketing  19,704  market  hogs  on  a  grade  basis.  This 
method  of  marketing  was  established  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  North  Carolina  Farm  Bureau.  The  Greenville  market  has 
operated  for  one  year  with  over  14,000  hogs  being  graded  and 
sold.  Since  March,  two  other  sales  have  been  established  in 
other  parts  of  the  state.  These  sales  have  amounted  to  over 
$1  miillion  to  North  Carolina  swine  producers.  Grading  is  prov- 
ing to  be  a  necessary  tool  for  the  improvement  of  hogs  through- 
out this  state. 

Swine  marketing  specialists  served  as  official  judges  for  15 
North  Carolina  Junior  Livestock  Shows  in  1969  and  1970,  and 
assisted  at  7  other  junior  shows.  Nine  Junior  Livestock  Judging 
Contests  were  conducted  for  4-H  and  F.F.A.  members.  The 
efforts  being  spent  at  these  shows  are  aimed  at  improving  mar- 
ket hogs  and  developing  swine  producers  for  tomorrow. 

The  North  Carolina  Graded  Feeder  Pig  Marketing  Associa- 
tion has  served  as  a  clearing  house  for  buyers,  coordinated  sale 
dates,  and  maintained  a  pool  of  buyers  and  haulers  of  feeder  pigs. 

The  swine  specialists  have  worked  in  conjunction  with  the 
North  Carolina  Pork  Producers'  Association  to  promote  pure- 
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bred  sales,  feeder  pig  sales,  market  hog  shows  and  carcass  events. 
Joint  demonstrations  have  been  held  to  show  consumers  and 
producers  the  correlation  between  live  hogs  and  pork  cuts. 

Through  the  efforts  of  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agri- 
culture specialists,  the  market  for  breeding  stock  has  been  ex- 
panded beyond  the  boundaries  of  our  country.  Several  North 
Carolina  produced  hogs  have  found  their  way  to  homes  in 
Cyprus,  with  other  export  orders  in  the  making  for  other  coun- 
tries abroad. 

More  than  300  farmers  were  assisted  in  purchasing  herd  boars 
and  replacement  gilts  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  pigs 
and  hogs  being  marketed  in  North  Carolina.  Purebred  breeders 
were  assisted  in  holding  24  private  sales,  nine  state  sales,  two 
all-breed  sales  and  two  national  type  conference  sales. 

Events  such  as  swine  shows,  fairs,  grading  demonstrations, 
conferences,  tours,  field  days,  and  other  educational  meetings 
were  conducted  by  or  participated  in  by  marketing  specialists. 
Efforts  have  been  concentrated  on  improving  quality  and  ex- 
panding markets  for  North  Carolina  grown  pigs  and  pork. 

There  is  a  continuing  increase  in  feeder  calf  production  and 
in  the  demand  for  our  feeder  calves  and  feeder  cattle,  both  year- 
ling steers  and  spring  stockers,  over  a  much  wider  area  of  the 
country. 

During  the  biennium,  our  specialists,  in  cooperation  with  the 
N.  C.  Cattlemen's  Association,  Extension  livestock  specialists, 
and  the  North  Carolina  Feeder  Cattle  Committee,  scheduled  79 
special  feeder  cattle  sales,  selling  85,507  head  of  feeder  calves, 
yearling  steers  and  spring  stocker  cattle  for  $13,956,443.96. 

Kind  of  Sale  No.  of  Sales        No.  of  Head  Total  Dollars 

Feeder  Calf  42  44,608  $  5,819,794.70 

Yearling  Steers 22  27,577  5,858,363.89 

Spring  Stockers 15  13,322  2,278,285.37 


Total    79  85,507  $13,956,443.96 

As  a  comparison,  the  feeder  calf  sale  summary  in  1961-62 
looked  like  this:  23,326  head  sold  for  a  total  of  $2,813,751.49, 
almost  double  in  numbers  and  more  than  double  in  dollars.  Yet, 
1969  is  the  first  year  since  the  sales  started  that  the  numbers 
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did  not  increase.  Prices  were  good  and  more  contracting  or 
direct  sales  were  made  than  usual.  The  volume  in  state  graded 
sales  has  attracted  buyers  from  midwestern,  northeastern  and 
southeastern  points  of  the  United  States,  and  they  have  done 
some  country  buying  to  their  advantage  rather  than  the  pro- 
ducers' advantage.  This  tends  to  happen  on  a  rising  market, 
but  1969  is  the  only  year  this  has  occurred. 

Specialists  assisted  livestock  markets  with  nine  graded  sales 
during  the  biennium  that  were  not  included  in  the  special  state- 
sponsored  sales,  selling  over  6,000  cattle.  Over  26,400  cattle 
were  inspected  on  farms  and  producers  were  advised  as  to  how 
and  when  to  market.  Feeders  were  helped  in  selling  1,765  fat 
cattle  direct  to  packing  plants.  More  cattle  feeders  are  shifting 
to  grain  on  grass  finishing  and  silage  to  reduce  feed  costs. 

During  the  biennium,  specialists  assisted  with  56  purebred 
cattle  sales,  grading,  judging  etc.,  but  more  important,  helping 
producers  pick  breeding  stock,  bulls  and  females,  to  help  im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  commercial  cattle.  The  production  of 
quality  feeder  cattle  is  a  tremendously  bright  spot  in  the  future 
of  the  beef  cattle  business  in  North  Carolina  because  of  our  good 
feeder  cattle  marketing  program. 

Sheep  numbers  continued  to  decline  during  this  period.  The 
lack  of  numbers  creates  definite  marketing  problems.  During 
this  biennium,  12  lamb  pools  were  held,  selling  3,216  sheep  and 
lambs,  for  a  total  of  $71,910.  The  lambs  were  graded  and  sold  to 
packers  outside  the  state ;  with  one  packing  company  in  the  state 
killing  a  limited  number  of  lambs,  mostly  off-season  lambs. 

Four  wool  pools  were  sold  during  the  biennium,  two  mountain 
pools  and  two  state  pools.  Collecting  the  wool  at  six  locations 
each  year,  a  total  of  168,169  pounds  were  collected  and  sold  for 
$79,624.54.  The  wool  was  offered  for  sale  on  a  bid  basis  and 
collected  and  classed  by  personnel  of  the  section,  working  with 
N.  C.  State  University  Extension  personnel. 

A  total  of  325  replacement  ewes  were  purchased  and  placed 
with  producers.  A  properly  managed  flock  of  sheep  is  still  a 
profitable  livestock  enterprise.  The  trend  is  toward  larger  flocks, 
with  the  small  farm  flock  of  10  to  20  ewes  going  out. 

Livestock 
(Grading  and  Regulatory) 
This  section  is  responsible  for  certifying  the  quality  of  beef 
veal,  lamb  and  pork  through  the  application  of  established  stand- 
ards and  by  denoting  official  grades  of  these  products. 
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Prior  to  March,  1970,  this  service  was  rendered  on  the  basis 
of  state  grades.  A  cooperative  agreement,  however,  between  the 
N.  C.  and  U.  S.  Departments  of  Agriculture  now  permits  these 
specialists  to  apply  U.  S.  Grades  to  these  products.  This  brought 
about  an  expansion  in  the  service  as  it  is  now  provided  by  our 
personnel  in  federally  inspected  slaughter  and  packing  plants, 
as  well  as  state  inspected  plants.  During  the  1968-70  biennium, 
these  specialists  graded  10,911,177  pounds  of  beef,  veal,  lamb 
and  pork. 

Services  of  this  section  also  included  assisting  North  Carolina 
state-owned  and  supported  institutions  in  buying,  grading  and 
acceptance  of  all  meat  and  meat  food  products.  This  involved 
grading  and  accepting  24,067,053  pounds  during  the  biennium 
and  provided  assurance  to  these  institutions  that  the  products 
they  purchased  met  quality  standards  according  to  state  specifi- 
cations. Similar  assistance  was  given  city  and  county  school 
systems  in  their  purchases  of  meat  and  meat  food  products. 

Poultry  and  Eggs 
(Market  Development) 

North  Carolina  ranks  third  in  the  nation  in  the  production  of 
turkeys,  fourth  in  broilers  and  fourth  in  eggs.  Income  from 
poultry  increased  18.7  precent  from  1968  to  1969,  thus  contin- 
uing the  growth  of  North  Carolina's  second  largest  agricultural 
industry.  The  combined  income  from  poultry  was  $332,990,000 
during  1969. 

The  1969  production  of  eggs  in  North  Carolina  was  3,405 
million,  placing  this  state  fourth  in  the  nation  with  an  average 
price  of  47.5  cents  per  dozen  and  a  cash  income  of  $127  million. 
Egg  production  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  50  million  eggs  per 
year  with  approximately  30  percent  of  these  being  shipped  to 
out-of-state  markets. 

Competition  for  and  lack  of  sufficient  labor  has  been  mostly 
responsible  for  egg  producers,  packers  and  processors  moving 
towards  more  automation  in  their  egg  grading  and  packing 
establishments.  Also,  keener  competition  and  smaller  margins 
of  profit  have  helped  to  bring  these  changes  in  processing  pro- 
cedures. All  of  these  changes  have  increased  the  demand  for 
marketing  service  assistance.  During  the  biennium,  276  egg 
producers  and/or  egg  packers  were  visited  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  them  with  egg  problems.    Personnel  were  trained  to 
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candle  and  handle  eggs  in  order  that  the  egg  quality  might  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  consumer  demands  in  both  North  Carolina 
and  other  markets. 

The  primary  problems  confronting  the  egg  producers,  packers, 
and  processors  during  the  biennium  were:  cracked  eggs,  off 
flavors,  incorrect  washing,  poor  interior  quality,  machinery 
adjustments,  proper  handling  and  storage,  facility  planning, 
improper  candling,  sanitation,  and  good  management.  Special- 
ists worked  with  1,184  people  on  these  problems  during  the 
period  covered  by  this  report.  Available  records  show  that  egg 
service  work  saved  11  processors  a  total  of  $402,016  during  the 
biennium. 

Personnel  worked  with  646  plants  and/or  producers,  attended 
144  meetings,  held  169  conferences,  and  prepared  15  programs 
for  radio  and  television. 

Personnel  assisted  with  judging  4-H  Egg  Cookery  demon- 
strations in  the  southeastern,  northeastern  and  east  central  dis- 
trict contests.  Winners  from  these  districts  will  participate  in 
the  state  contest  during  4-H  club  week  at  N.  C.  State  University 
in  Raleigh. 

Also,  prior  to  and  during  the  State  Fair,  personnel  worked  with 
the  fair  director  in  planning  and  setting  up  a  poultry  products 
exhibit  in  which  poultry,  turkeys  and  eggs  were  exhibited.  They 
also  participated  in  judging  poultry,  turkeys  and  eggs  competing 
for  premiums.  Likewise,  assistance  was  given  in  judging  eggs 
at  county  fairs,  livestock  shows  and  ham  and  egg  shows. 

Demonstrations  pertaining  to  egg  quality  were  given  before 
home  economics  classes  at  both  college  and  high  school  levels. 

An  intensive  program  of  tissue  sampling  was  carried  out  with 
turkey  processors  in  1969  to  determine  pesticide  residue  levels. 
The  direct  results  of  this  sampling  was  to  begin  a  cooperative 
program  with  N.  C.  State  University  to  analyze  feeds  to  de- 
termine sources  of  contamination.  This  cooperative  program 
will  run  for  one  year  and  then  sources  of  contamination  will  be 
supplied  to  turkey  growers  in  order  that  they  may  avoid  the 
contaminated  ingredient. 

Assistance  was  given  to  the  Central  Distribution  Food  Center 
with  the  N.  C.  Prison  Department  on  purchase  of  heavy  turkeys 
and  portion  control.  These  were  heavy  birds  which  were  a  drag 
on  the  market.  This  work  provided  a  needed  market  and  a 
reasonable  priced  source  of  protein  for  the  prison  system. 

Breast  bruising  on  hen  turkeys  became  a  problem  during  the 
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year  and  was  causing  extensive  down  grading  and  condemna- 
tions. The  cause  of  the  bruise  was  found  and  steps  recommended 
to  prevent  future  damage. 

The  section  helped  turkey  processors  with  exposure  of  new 
products  and  test  market  and  conducted  the  North  Carolina 
dressed  turkey  show  for  the  industry. 

During  the  biennium,  there  were  202  visits  made  to  various 
segments  of  the  poultry  industry.  There  were  28  meetings  at- 
tended and  88  conferences  held.  In  general,  the  marketing  con- 
ditions were  good  and  there  was  probably  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  expansion  and  remodeling.  There  was  one  large  new 
processing  facility  built  and  put  into  operation  during  this 
period.  Our  services  were  used  to  advise  on  lay-outs,  equipment, 
and  labor  utilization.  Though  the  industry  prospered,  they  were 
watching  the  future  w^ith  caution,  knowing  the  tendency  of  over 
producing  when  times  are  good.  With  this  in  mind,  there  was  a 
heavy  emphasis  put  on  more  efficient  operating  and  better  qual- 
ity control  programs.  To  advise  them  in  this  area,  we  distributed 
to  the  processors  a  publication  entitled  "Evaluating  Production 
In  Poultry  Plants".  Its  purpose  was  to  recommend  a  proper 
balance  in  quality  and  efficiency  to  assure  the  best  economic 
results.  We  were  also  called  on  to  study  a  critical  proposal  by 
USDA  concerning  the  moisture  control  in  poultry  and  to  act 
as  an  advisor  on  the  national  level. 

Much  of  this  work  was  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  N.  C. 
Turkey  Federation,  N.  C.  Poultry  Federation,  N.  C.  Poultry 
Processors  Association,  N.  C.  Egg  Marketing  Association  and 
the  N.  C.  Egg  Packers  Association. 

Poultry  and  Eggs 
(Grading  and  Regulatory) 

The  Poultry  and  Egg  Grading  Section  is  responsible  for  the 
official  grading  of  poultry,  shell  eggs  and  egg  products  in  North 
Carolina.  These  services  are  used  primarily  by  plants  processing 
and  packing  these  items.  Marketing  efficiency  is  increased  by 
the  proper  certification  of  the  class,  condition  and  quality  of  the 
products. 

Presently,  the  Federal-State  grading  service  employs  14  li- 
censed poultry  graders,  stationed  in  10  plants  throughout  North 
Carolina.  Thirteen  shell  egg  licensed  graders  are  stationed  in 
9  plants,  and  3  egg  product  plants  have  4  inspectors.  There  are 
2  relief  graders  licensed  in  all  of  the  3  products :  poultry,  shell 
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eggs  and  egg  products.  Each  plant,  under  contract,  operates 
under  strict  sanitation  requirements,  thus  assuring  the  consumer 
of  a  better  product;  one  that  is  processed,  graded,  and  packaged 
in  accordance  with  all  state  and  federal  regulations. 

Numerous  visits  were  made  throughout  the  state  to  give  as- 
sistance to  plants  with  sanitation  and  various  other  problems. 
Equipment  and  facilities  were  surveyed  and  technical  assistance 
given  when  necessary.  The  grading  section  enjoys  an  excellent 
working  relationship  with  industry  and  strives  hard  to  merit 
this  cooperation. 

Following  are  figures  showing  the  volume  of  poultry  products 
graded  for  this  biennium  for  comparison  to  the  last  biennium : 

1966-68  1968-10  Percent 

Biennium  Biennium  Increase 

Shell  Eggs  (Dozens)  74,486,160  90,027,650  20.9 

Frozen  Eggs  (Pounds)  .        7,731,105  12,270,569  58.7 

Chickens  (Pounds)   505,779,532  579,869,418  14.6 

Turkeys  (Pounds)  173,939,570  200,528,262  15.3 

Egg  Law 

Several  changes  were  made  in  the  law  during  the  past  bi- 
ennium to  clear  up  misunderstandings  and  to  state  in  more 
explicit  terms  the  authority  of  the  North  Carolina  Board  of 
Agriculture  to  adopt  rules  and  regulations  and  grades  and  stand- 
ards to  enforce  the  law  fair  and  just  in  all  North  Carolina  estab- 
lishments that  market  eggs.  One  section  of  the  law  was  amended 
by  the  General  Assembly,  giving  the  Board  of  Agriculture  auth- 
ority to  adopt  grades  and  standards  to  protect  the  consuming 
public  from  inferior  and  unhealthful  eggs. 

Egg  products  inspection  has  proven  to  be  beneficial  to  our  egg 
products  facilities.  Due  to  strict  sanitation,  processing  and  re- 
frigeration, no  salmonellosis  has  been  found  since  enforcement 
of  this  program.  There  are  six  plants  operating  under  this  pro- 
gram at  present. 

Specialists  continued  to  work  closely  with  the  industry  in  an 
effort  to  enforce  the  Egg  Law.  Close  contact  was  maintained 
with  industry  members  by  attending  professional  meetings  of  the 
industry.  Egg  Law  personnel  worked  closely  with  other  depart- 
ments of  state  government  to  acquaint  personnel  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  and  benefits  to  be  obtained  by  compliance. 

Administration  of  the  Egg  Law  involved  visits  to  18,469  retail 
facilities  during  the  biennium,  25.4  percent  of  which  were  in 
violation  of  the  North  Carolina  Egg  Law.    This  shows  a  decline 
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in  percentage  of  violations  indicating  compliance  with  the  law 
by  more  retail  establishments  each  year.  Personnel  visited  and 
worked  with  913  producers  and  distributors  in  an  effort  to 
correct  producer  and  distributor  violations.  Hearings  were  held 
with  7  violators  in  an  effort  to  secure  compliance  without  court 
action.  The  department  brought  8  court  cases  against  persistent 
violators  during  the  biennium. 
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Tobacco 

The  transition  from  tied  to  untied  tobacco  in  the  flue-cured 
market,  which  was  started  early  in  the  1960's,  was  completed  in 
1968,  bringing  with  it  many  problems  that  have  been  of  major 
concern  to  all  segments  of  the  tobacco  industry  during  the  1968- 
70  biennium.  The  deterioration  of  quality  and  increase  in  foreign 
matter  with  two  years  of  full  season  untied,  pre-sheeted  flue- 
cured  sales  emphasized  the  urgency  during  the  1968-70  biennium 
of  giving  more  attention  to  quality  improvement  practices 
through  service  programs  with  growers. 

The  problem  of  improving  marketable  qualities  of  tobacco  was 
pursued  in  several  areas  of  work  during  the  biennium. 

In  order  to  reach  as  many  as  possible  of  the  approximately 
200,000  tobacco  growers  in  North  Carolina  relative  to  improving 
quality,  a  broader  use  was  made  of  free  farm  program  television 
time,  radio  programs,  newspapers,  magazines  and  meetings  with 
organized  farm  groups.  Through  these  media,  growers  were 
shown  and  told  how  to  meet  the  minimum  requirements  in  farm 
sorting,  removing  foreign  matter  and  packaging  to  get  their 
flue-cured  and  burley  tobacco  into  the  most  acceptable  condition 
based  on  current  market  demand.  The  service  provided  growers 
through  this  broad  contact  program  familiarized  an  increased 
number  of  farmers  with  the  requirements  necessary  to  meet 
current  market  demands  and  added  thousands  of  dollars  to  their 
income  through  the  use  of  proper  practices  in  preparing  their 
tobacco  for  market.  This  effort  will  be  intensified  during  the 
next  several  years. 

A  joint  project  started  two  years  ago  between  the  N.  C.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  N.  C.  State  University  to  improve 
the  packaging  of  loose  leaf  flue-cured  tobacco  paved  the  way  for 
a  new  five-year  joint  project  started  July  1,  1969  on  loose  leaf 
packaging.  Tobacco  buying  companies  and  packaging  com- 
panies are  also  included  in  this  project.  This  three-phase  project 
is  directed  toward  improving  the  quality  of  tobacco  reaching 
the  purchaser's  processing  plant,  as  well  as  improving  the  effi- 
ciency of  handling  bulky  loose  leaf  tobacco. 

Phase  I,  a  feasibility  study  of  the  problem,  was  completed 
June  30,  1970.  Phase  II  deals  with  developing  techniques  and 
suitable  packages,  and  Phase  III  deals  with  wide  use  market 
tests  of  packages.  Phases  II  and  III  are  scheduled  to  be  com- 
pleted during  the  next  four  years. 
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Conveyor  system  in  operation  in  flue-cured  warehouse. 


Forkiift  adopted  with  conveyor  section  moving  sheets  of  tobacco  from  receiving 
conveyor  to  auction  sale  floor. 
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A  close  working  relationship  was  continued  during  the  bien- 
nium  with  the  (ARS-USDA)  industrial  engineer  assigned  to 
tobacco  market  facility  research.  This  involves  assisting  ware- 
housemen to  put  into  operation  receiving  conveyor  and  forklift 
systems  for  receiving  and  displaying  tobacco  on  warehouse  floors 
so  as  to  improve  the  quality  condition  of  tobacco  and  containers 
going  through  the  auction  system  as  well  as  improving  efficiency 
in  handling.  Assistance  was  given  some  50  warehouses  in  North 
Carolina  which  have  now  installed  this  system. 

Assistance  was  also  given  the  Industry-Wide  Flue-Cured  Mar- 
keting Committee  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  making  up  market 
plans  and  schedules  and  in  computing  sales  so  that  the  Marketing 
Committee  could  invoke  penalties  on  warehousemen  who  failed 
to  comply  with  volume  of  sales  regulations. 

Upon  request  from  vocational  agriculture  teachers,  county  ex- 
tension agents,  farm  organizations  and  other  groups,  meetings 
were  continued  with  these  groups  during  the  winter  months 
of  1968-69  and  1969-70  to  inform  them  of  the  current  tobacco 
situation  and  market  outlook  for  the  year.  Many  growers  depend 
heavily  on  this  service,  which  is  also  voiced  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision, in  making  plans  for  the  upcoming  market  year. 

Under  Chapter  106  of  the  General  Statutes,  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  is  held  responsible  for  certain  functions  related 
to  the  marketing  of  flue-cured  and  burley  tobacco  in  North  Caro- 
lina. These  responsbiilities  are  carried  out  by  the  tobacco  sec- 
tion. (1)  As  required  by  law,  this  section  collected  certified  leaf 
sales  reports  each  month  during  the  marketing  season  from  each 
of  the  approximately  200  flue-cured  and  burley  warehouses  that 
operated  in  North  Carolina  during  the  biennium.  This  data  was 
recorded  in  a  permanent  ledger  as  required,  and  from  this  record, 
a  summary  report  was  prepared  and  distributed  to  news  media 
and  a  circularized  mailing  list  each  month  during  the  marketing 
season.  (2)  At  the  end  of  the  1968  and  1969  marketing  seasons, 
the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  annual  issues  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Tobacco  Report  bulletin  were  prepared.  This  bulletin,  which 
contains  one  of  the  largest  accumulations  of  pertinent  tobacco 
information,  was  distributed  upon  request  to  about  6,000  persons 
and  firms  throughout  the  tobacco  industry.  (3)  A  summary  re- 
port was  prepared  each  year  of  the  biennium  for  the  N.  C.  De- 
partment of  Revenue.  As  required  by  law,  this  report  shows 
volume  for  each  of  the  200  warehouses  listed  by  counties  and 
markets.   This  data  is  used  by  the  Revenue  Department  as  a  basis 
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Tobacco  Marketing  Specialists  Tommy  Bunn  and  J.  H.  Cyrus  examine  foreign 
motter  picked  from  flue-cured  tobacco  at  processing  plant.  (A)  Suckers,  grass, 
feathers,  paper,  etc.;  (B)  Tobacco  twine;  (C)  Miscellaneous  objects  such  as  scrap 
metal,  clothing,  toys,  bottles  and  other  miscellaneous  items. 

for  establishing  privilege  license  tax  for  each  warehouse  ac- 
cording to  their  volume  of  business.  (4)  During  the  biennium, 
continuous  checks  were  made  where  direct  purchases  of  tobacco 
were  involved  through  buying  stations.  Buying  stations  charging 
the  grower  a  fee  for  handling  his  tobacco  were  treated  the  same 
as  auction  warehouses.  Spot  checks  were  also  made  during  the 
marketing  seasons  relative  to  warehouse  charges,  which  are 
indicated  in  the  law,  and  other  minor  regulations  related  to  the 
marketing  of  flue-cured  and  burley  tobacco. 

Cotton 

Much  of  our  work  with  the  cotton  interests  of  the  state  during 
the  biennium  was  channeled  in  the  following  areas :  engineering 
assistance,  management  consultation  and  training  assistance  to 
operating  employees. 

The  engineering  work  involved  selecting  new  equipment,  re- 
vamping existing  gin  systems,  advising  on  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment and  processing  techniques  to  assure  better  quality  cotton 
and  acceptability  on  the  market. 

Work  with  management  was  centered  around  advising  gin 
managers  on  items  of  interest  and  concern  that  would  affect  their 
actions  and  decisions. 

Equipment  changes  and  system  changes  in  gins,  along  with 
normal  turn  over  of  employees,  emphasizes  the  need  for  training 
or  retraining  operating  employees.    By  keeping  in  close  contact 
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with  the  gins  across  the  state,  we  are  in  a  position  to  pass  on 
operating  techniques  which  have  proven  successful  and  advise 
against  those  practices  which  have  failed. 

One  example  of  such  a  program  was  our  continued  super- 
vision of  the  ginning  program  under  the  North  Carolina  Cotton 
Quality  Improvement  Committee.  We  checked  gins  who  have 
signed  agreements  to  see  that  they  were  operatnig  under  the 
operating  criteria  developed  for  the  program.  A  detailed  study 
of  the  results  of  cotton  ginned  by  gins  cooperating  under  the 
program,  and  those  gins  not  operating  under  this  voluntary  pro- 
gram, as  to  results,  showed  better  grade,  longer  staple,  better 
uniformity,  stronger  tensile  strength,  and  a  better  turn  out. 
Sufficient  data  on  differentials  in  price  could  not  be  obtained  to 
give  a  reliable  statistical  analysis,  but  the  textile  producers  were 
favorably  impressed,  and  recommended  that  the  program  be 
continued. 

Another  example  was  in  development  of  one  variety  gins  and 
communities.  The  textile  industry  recognizes  that  variety  has 
its  influence  in  product  in  addition  to  the  physical  factors  of 
cotton.  One  two-county  area  was  organized  around  gins  in  pro- 
moting and  growing  a  specific  variety  of  cotton.  Particular 
attention  was  given  to  proper  agronomic  practices  and  to  proper 
ginning  so  as  to  maintain  tensile  strength  and  length  by  using 
as  little  heat  as  necessary,  and  in  not  recycling  the  cotton  un- 
necessarily through  the  cleaning  equipment.  This  cotton  was 
marketed  as  part  of  a  pool  and  returned  a  substantial  amount 
to  the  producer. 

Another  area  of  endeavor  was  in  maintaining  and  expanding 
the  market  for  North  Carolina  cotton.  Economic  conditions  and 
high  interest  rates  made  the  acquisition  of  cotton  by  the  textile 
mills  nearer  to  the  time  of  its  manufacturing  use  than  the  former 
practice  of  buying  ahead.  The  placing  of  cotton  "in  the  loan" 
and  redeeming  it  for  sale  to  the  mills  as  needed  provided  the 
producer  with  immediate  capital  while  affording  the  mills  the 
advantage  of  a  substantially  lower  interest  rate.  At  the  time  of 
sale,  the  producer  sold  his  equities  at  a  profit  and  the  manu- 
facturer paid  interest,  storage,  transportation  and  delivery 
charges  at  an  economic  advantage  to  him  over  initially  buying 
the  cotton  and  tying  up  capital  at  high  interest  rates. 

By  making  available  to  merchants  the  grade,  staple,  and  loca- 
tion of  cotton  under  Form  A  Government  Loan,  we  facilitated 
this  form  of  marketing  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  buyer  and 
seller. 
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Fruits  and  Vegetables 
(Market  Development) 

Fruit  and  vegetable  production  in  North  Carolina  continues  to 
be  one  of  our  state's  important  sources  of  supplementary  income 
for  both  large  and  small  farmers.  This  section  has  played  a  large 
role  in  bring  buyer  and  seller  together  during  the  past  biennium. 
Buyers  of  fruits  and  vegetables  come  to  North  Carolina  to  pur- 
chase quality  products  because  they  know  that  our  state  has  the 
available  farmers  to  produce  these  crops  and  they  rely  heavily 
on  our  specialists  in  helping  locate  their  needs  or  in  getting 
established  within  the  state.  We  maintain  close  contact  with  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  interests  in  North  Carolina,  and  are  able  to 
place  these  buyers  in  areas  where  the  type  of  produce  they  pre- 
fer can  be  purchased.  We  also  assist  individual  growers  and 
grower  groups  with  contacting  potential  buyers  for  their  fruit 
and  vegetable  crops. 

During  the  past  two  years  there  were  approximately  43,000, 
000  packages  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  sold  commercially 
by  North  Carolina  farmers  for  a  cash  value  of  approximately 
$100,000,000. 

The  average  acreage  each  year  of  these  fresh  market  fruit 
and  vegetable  crops  for  which  marketing  assistance  was  avail- 
able was  as  follows :  sweet  potatoes,  22,000 ;  Irish  potatoes,  10, 
000;  peppers,  7,000;  tomatoes  (early),  1,500;  tomatoes  (moun- 
tain), 1,600;  strawberries,  1,500;  blueberries,  5,000;  snap  beans, 
3,000 ;  cabbage,  4,500 ;  sweet  corn,  4,500 ;  fresh  cucumbers,  6,000 ; 
watermelons,  7,500 ;  cantaloupes,  2,000 ;  other  vegetables,  4,000. 
In  addition,  services  were  available  in  marketing  6,000,000 
bushels  of  apples  and  1,200,000  bushels  of  peaches. 

Another  important  source  of  income  to  North  Carolina  farm- 
ers was  provided  through  contractual  production  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Approximately  50,000  acres  of  contractual  produc- 
tion was  carried  out  each  year  of  the  biennium.  The  crops  and 
acreage  of  each  were  as  follows:  pickle  cucumbers,  30,000 ;  sweet 
potatoes,  5,000 ;  Irish  potatoes,  7,000 ;  snap  beans,  2,500 ;  blue- 
berries, 500 ;  cabbage,  250 ;  peppers,  4,000 ;  pumpkins,  250 ; 
others,  700. 

This  section  assisted  with  a  number  of  problems  encountered 
in  the  production  of  these  crops  by  conducting  245  meetings  and 
conferences  with  growers,  grower  groups,  processors,  and  com- 
pany buyers  with  reference  to  marketing  the  many  North  Caro- 
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lina  products.  They  also  contacted  approximately  74  buyers  and 
processing  firms  through  the  biennium  concerning  marketing 
North  Carolina  fruits  and  vegetablets.  Some  of  these  buyers  and 
processors  were  given  extensive  assistance  in  locating,  trans- 
porting, grading,  setting  up  machinery,  and  the  many  problems 
that  arise  in  marketing  these  crops.  Operators  of  34  buying 
sheds  for  pickles,  peppers,  cabbage,  tomatoes  and  fresh  market 
cucumbers  were  gvien  assistance  with  obtaining  buyers,  ob- 
taining and  arranging  equipment,  and  transporting  their  prod- 
ucts. A  bulletin  entitled  "Schedule  of  Movements"  was  pub- 
lished, which  includes  the  volume  of  inspected  produce  that  moves 
through  our  markets  ecah  year,  and  was  distributed  to  1,000 
buyers.  Ten  thousand  copies  of  a  brochure  designed  to  assist 
growers  with  better  understanding  grades  in  sweet  potatoes  and 
apples  were  printed  to  help  in  upgrading  these  products. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables 
(Grading  and  Regulatory) 

Many  changes  have  taken  place  in  our  grading  and  regulatory 
services  during  the  past  biennium.  The  same  principles  apply, 
but  changes  in  the  methods  and  practices  have  been  necessary 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  new  and  improved  marketing  patterns 
brought  about  by  the  many  drastic  changes  and  improvements 
in  production,  harvesting  and  marketing  techniques. 

Grading  and  inspection  of  products  is  one  of  the  oldest  ser- 
vices of  the  Markets  Division,  requriing  a  considerable  number 
of  personnel  to  perform  the  work.  North  Carolina  was  one  of  the 
first  states  to  provide  this  service  to  producers  and  shippers.  Due 
to  the  different  seasons  of  the  year  when  certain  crops  are 
harvested,  our  shipping-point  work  has  been  a  fluctuating  type 
of  activity.  During  the  months  of  January  through  March,  only 
a  small  number  of  licensed  personnel  were  required  for  grading 
and  certification  work  on  peanuts.  The  number  increased  to 
50  or  60  men  by  June,  working  mostly  on  potatoes  and  auction 
markets  and  built  up  to  more  than  300  personnel  working  pea- 
nuts, sweet  potatoes  and  processing  plants  during  the  fall  and 
early  winter  months. 

The  seasonal  nature  of  the  work  has  caused  a  large  turnover 
in  personnel  which  necessitated  conducting  many  training  classes 
for  new  personnel  and  refresher  courses  for  personnel  with 
previous  inspection  and  grading  experience.    The  courses  were 
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not  only  necessary  but  most  beneficial.  Accuracy  in  determ- 
ining the  grade  of  a  product  and  impartial  application  of  the 
standards  are  essential. 

Our  grading  and  inspection  program  is  of  great  importance 
in  promoting  an  efficient  and  economical  method  of  marketing 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  improving  our  entire  marketing  sys- 
tem. These  services  do  not  always  meet  the  eye  of  all  persons 
concerned,  however,  they  do  benefit  both  the  producer  and 
consumer. 

The  producer  and  shipper  want  to  know  the  grade  of  their 
product  before  it  is  shipped  to  a  distant  market.  The  consumer 
can  buy  with  confidence  when  selecting  their  produce  by  a 
standard  quality  designation.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of 
consumer-type  containers  makes  the  use  of  grades  more  im- 
portant. Consistently  packing  uniform  quality  means  repeat 
purchases  by  the  consumer,  which  results  in  increased  sales  by 
the  producer. 

Many  advancements  have  been  made  in  our  grading  techniques. 
Most  of  these  came  about  by  the  introduction,,  improvement  and 
use  of  mechanical  equipment,  enabling  inspectors  to  analyze 
a  large  sample,  which  results  in  more  accurate  grade  determina- 
tions. The  use  of  mechanical  equipment  has  also  been  of  some 
advantage  to  the  service  because  of  the  shortage  of  personnel  to 
perform  the  service. 

Our  fruit  and  vegetable  grading  service  also  conducts  a  re- 
ceiving market  service  which  is  largely  for  the  wholesale  trade. 
This  service  is  vital  to  long-distance  trading  and  offices  are 
maintained  at  Asheville,  Charlotte  and  Raleigh.  Any  receiver 
who  is  not  satisfied  with  the  produce  he  receives  may  contact 
one  of  these  offices  and  request  an  official  grade  determination 
of  the  comodity  in  question.  In  nearly  all  cases,  claims  and  dis- 
putes are  settled  on  the  basis  of  the  official  certification  issued 
by  our  most  experienced  inspectors.  The  above  services  are  con- 
ducted on  a  standard  fee  basis.  The  fees  are  assessed  the  person 
or  firm  requesting  the  inspection. 

This  section  also  carries  out  the  provisions  of  three  regulatory 
laws,  namely:  the  "Handlers  Act",  the  "Seed  Potato  Law"  and 
the  "Branding  Law". 

The  Handlers  Act  is  a  law  designed  to  protect  producers  who 
enter  into  contracts  with  persons  or  firms  to  produce  a  com- 
modity at  a  stated  price.  The  buyer  must  have  his  contract  ap- 
proved, furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  ability  to  carry  out 
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his  financial  obligations  to  the  producers  and  have  a  permit 
issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  before  entering  into 
such  contracts.  During  the  past  biennium,  there  have  been  in 
excess  of  51,000  acres  of  pickling  cucumbers  plus  several  thou- 
sand acres  of  other  vegetables  grown  under  contract  in  North 
Carolina.  The  buyers  operated  over  300  receiving  stations  an- 
nually for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  shipping  produce  under 
contract. 

The  Seed  Potato  Law  is  designed  to  protect  North  Carolina 
producers  against  inferior  seed  potatoes  for  propagation  pur- 
poses. Eight  to  ten  inspectors  are  assigned  to  this  work  during 
the  period  when  seed  stock  is  arriving  in  the  potato  areas.  At- 
tempts are  made  each  year  to  bring  seed  potatoes  into  the  state 
for  propagation  purposes  which  do  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  our  Seed  Potato  Law.  Our  services  are  most  helpful  to  pro- 
ducers and  dealers  receiving  seed  which  have  been  frozen  en- 
route. 

The  Branding  Law  is  designed  to  protect  the  consumers  against 
deceptive  packing  and  labeling  of  farm  products.  North  Caro- 
line apple  and  peach  growers  and  shippers  recognized  the  value 
of  accurate  and  true  labeling  and  asked  for  and  recevied  a  token 
appropriation  for  the  enforcement  of  our  branding  and  label- 
ing law.  This  service  began  in  1967  and  has  shown  excellent 
results  during  the  past  biennium.  Our  inspectors  check  to  see 
that  the  containers  are  properly  marked  as  to  name  and  address, 
variety,  size,  volume  and  grade.  Grade  markings  apply  to  apples 
only.  They  also  check  for  deceptive  packing,  determining  if  the 
package  is  uniform  throughout  and  if  they  meet  the  grade  as 
marked.  This  law  applies  to  all  apples  and  peaches  offered  for 
sale  or  exposed  for  sale,  regardless  of  state  of  origin. 

The  following  statistical  summary  is  given  to  show  the  broad 
scope  of  these  services  and  the  volume  involved. 

Summary  —  1968-70 

Pounds  inspected  at  processing  plants 98,400,140 

Pounds  inspected  at  shipping  point 529,965,123 

Pounds  of  Farmers  stock  peanuts  graded 705,838,000 

Packages  graded  at  auction  markets 2,609,433 

Carlots  inspected  for  receivers 1,632 

Pounds  inspected  for  state  and  federal  agencies 7,877,311 

Number  of  training  classes  conducted  18 
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Number  of  new  inspectors  trained  231 

Number  of  inspectors  given  refresher  courses 459 

Pounds  of  seed  potatoes  checked  710,414,000 

Number  of  permits  issued  under  Handlers  Act 60 

Other  activities  included  conducting  conferences  with  local 
supervisors;  attending  producer,  shipper  and  dealer  conferences 
to  explain  the  grading  activities  and  requirements  of  our  regu- 
latory laws;  preparing  and  presenting  radio  programs  and  pre- 
paring newspaper  articles  for  release  relating  to  the  work. 

Grain 
(Market  Development) 

The  grain  industry  in  North  Carolina  continues  to  expand  in 
the  number  and  size  of  marketing,  processing  and  storage  facil- 
ities. Approximately  4  million  bushels  of  additional  storage  for 
grain  and  seed  commodities  was  provided  by  this  industry  during 
the  biennium. 

Grain  processing  into  feed  and  food  products  has  also  made 
new  strides  into  high  volume  producing  units.  Twelve  new  feed 
mills  have  been  completed  or  are  under  construction.  These 
facilities  represent  an  investment  of  more  than  $4  million.  Goals 
relative  to  increased  market  efficiency,  while  also  adding  market 
strength  and  competition,  have  again  been  realized,  to  a  very 
satisfactory  degree. 

Grain  producers  continue  with  greater  use  of  mechanized 
production  and  harvesting  methods.  Many  two-row  combines 
have  been  replaced  with  four-row  machines.  On-farm  installa- 
tions of  storage  and  drying  facilities  have  also  increased.  Com- 
mercial facilities  have  expanded  and  remodeled  to  provide  faster 
unloading  and  drying  of  early  harvested  grain.  New  methods, 
as  well  as  new  equipment,  are  being  tested  and  used.  Recom- 
mendations flowing  to  this  industry  from  many  sources  are  being 
increasingly  utilized. 

Grain  dealers,  millers,  warehousemen  and  producers  realize 
that  if  they  are  to  stay  in  a  profitable  and  secure  position  that 
they  must  try  to  meet  their  own  customers'  demands  as  well  as 
those  made  by  competition.  Their  experience,  during  this  period, 
has  been  that  the  competition  for  the  grain  that  is  produced  in 
North  Carolina  has  never  been  stronger.  Market  prices  during 
harvest  have  increased  more  between  1968  and  1969  than  in 
several  years.    This  is  true  for  all  grain.    Returns  to  the  grain 
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dealer  who  stored  the  grain  have  also  recorded  high  levels  and 
profitable  inventories.  North  Carolina  farmers  have  produced 
and  marketed  grain  in  this  period  that  compares  with,  or  exceeds 
in  quality,  that  from  any  area  of  our  nation. 

In  striving  to  aid  our  grain  industry  in  these  endeavors  dur- 
ing the  biennium,  our  specialists: 

1.  Continued  to  provide  assistance  and  information  relative 
to  the  feasibility,  and  to  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  grain 
storage,  drying  and  handling  facilities  in  North  Carolina.  A 
total  of  173  firms  were  assisted  with  these  decisions. 

2.  Provided  specific  information  and  assistance  relative  to  the 
construction  and  use  of  large  capacity  storage  structures.  This 
includes  the  use  of  large  warehouse  spaces  for  the  temporary 
storage  of  grain  or  seed  commodities.  Eighteen  firms  expanded 
into  this  type  of  operation  during  the  biennoum. 

3.  Provided  assistance  relative  to  the  use  of  new  equipment 
and  new  methods  of  handling  and  keeping  grain  produced  in 
North  Carolina.  On-the-job  contacts  and  assistance  with  this 
was  provided  to  163  firms. 

4.  Provided  information  and  asistance  to  265  firms  relative 
to  the  use  of  sound  management  practices  within  the  industry. 
This  includes  the  practice  of  hedging  and  contract  marketing 
to  reduce  risk  and  strengthen  buying  power, 

5.  Continued  to  give  information  and  assistance  to  all  seg- 
ments of  the  grain  and  seed  industry  on  quality  grain  pro- 
grams, including  storage  practices  to  control  insects,  decay  and 
other  causes  of  grain  losses. 

6.  Assisted  soybean  producers  and  buyers  in  meeting  contract 
requirements  for  sales  of  Dare  soybeans  to  Japan. 

7.  Conducted  demonstrations  and  schools  on  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Standards,  and  on  the  selection  and 
use  of  equipment  used  for  this. 

8.  Assisted  36  seed  processors  with  facilities  and  equipment 
in  providing  increasingly  higher  quality  seed  to  North  Carolina 
farmers. 

9.  Provided  timely  information  and  assistance  relative  to  the 
techniques  of  proper  harvesting  and  handling  of  grain  and  seed 
from  the  farm  to  the  market.. 

10.  Assisted  seedsmen  and  grain  processors  in  efforts  to 
expand  their  sales  into  new  areas  or  markets. 

11.  Assisted  in  the  preparation  of  consumer  information  in- 
cluding buyers'  guide  to  the  food  industry. 
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12.  In  carrying  out  this  program,  we  continued  to  use  radio 
programs,  TV  programs  and  the  press  to  provide  timely  and 
pertinent  information  to  all  levels  of  the  market.  To  this  end, 
we  presented  16  radio  programs  and  28  TV  programs  and  pre- 
pared 20  news  articles  or  newsletters. 

We  continued  to  work  closely  with  trade  association  members 
in  providing  these  programs  of  market  development  and  service 
to  our  total  industry.  These  include  the  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers 
Association,  Seedsmen's  Association,  N.  C.  Corn  Millers'  Asso- 
ciation and  ohters.  Also  involved  was  the  constant  and  valuable 
cooperation  of  other  commodity  and  engineering  specialists  in 
the  Division  of  Markets,  as  well  as  such  agencise  as  the  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  Farmers  Home 
Administration  and  the  Extension  Service.  We  are  grateful  for 
our  relationships  with  these  groups. 

Grain 
(Grading  and  Regulatory) 

During  the  fiscal  year  1968-1969  this  section  sampled  and 
graded  1,871  lots  of  grain  in  North  Carolina.  The  estimated 
amount  was  approximately  4  million  bushels. 

During  the  1969-1970  fiscal  year  our  grading  work  increased 
to  7,898  lots  and  amounted  to  more  than  16  million  bushels. 

We  conducted  15  grain  schools  and  clinics  throughout  the  state 
to  assist  the  grain  industry  with  the  proper  techniques  of  de- 
termining grades  of  specific  grains.  In  addition,  we  attended 
49  meetings  in  relation  to  grain  grading  and  took  part  in  91 
conferences.  Ten  radio  and  television  programs  were  prepared 
and  presented  to  further  promote  this  service  among  the  in- 
dustry. 

We  established  one  contract  for  official  grain  inspection  on 
a  year-by-year  basis.  The  value  of  this  inspection  service  when 
measured  in  standard  discounts  to  the  vendor  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately $10,000  per  month. 

Eighteen  temporary  grain  technicians  were  trained  to  service 
the  grain  industry  during  the  fall  grain  harvest  season  and  two 
licensed  grain  inspectors  have  been  trained  to  service  the  in- 
dustry on  a  full-time  basis. 

Engineering 

Engineering  assistance  to  aid  processors  in  expanding  and 
improving  existing  marketing  facilities,  as  well  as  planning  for 
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Detailed  plans  for  this  modern  packing  plant  were  prepared  by  engineering 
specialists  of  the  Markets  Division. 

the  construction  of  new  ones,  was  provided  for  a  variety  of 
facilities  during  the  biennium.  Among  the  main  factors  con- 
sidered in  assisting  these  plants  were  sanitation,  product  qual- 
ity, plant  improvement  and  overall  efficiency.  The  major  ob- 
jective, however,  was  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  mar- 
keting facilities  for  North  Carolina  farmers. 

The  Engineering  Section  played  a  significant  role  in  supplying 
operators  of  marketing  facilities  with  answers  to  numerous  re- 
curring problems  which  they  encountered.  Much  of  this  was 
done  on  a  consulting  basis  where  the  engineer  visited  the  pro- 
cessor and  studied  the  problem  and  made  on-the-spot  recom- 
mendations or  through  a  more  extensive  study  where  all  of  the 
facts  were  obtained  in  the  field  and  brought  back  to  the  office 
for  further  study.  The  latter  method  usually  resulted  in  recom- 
mendations containing  a  detailed  set  of  drawings  and  specifi- 
cations. 

Detailed  drawings  were  prepared  for  192  facilities.  This  is  an 
increase  of  46  percent  over  the  1966-1968  biennium  and  was  due 
primarily  to  the  many  abattoir  and  meat  plant  owners  who  were 
trying  to  renovate  their  businesses  to  comply  with  the  minimum 
standards  of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
construction  costs  for  these  facilities  when  completed  will  amount 
to  $6.4  million. 

The  following  chart  indicates  the  types  of  facilities  assisted 
showing  the  percentage  of  each  type. 
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TYPES     OF     FACILITIES     ASSISTED     ShlOVVING 
PERCENTAGE       OF     EACH     TYPE 


POULTRY    PLANTS 

5. 

2% 

GRAIN    FACILITIES 

4 

7% 

EGG   PROCESSORS 

3 

.7% 

SEED    PROCESSORS 

3 

1  % 

FRUITS  a  VEGETABLES 

3 

1% 

LIVESTOCK    MARKETS 

2 

.  1% 

COTTON     GINS 

1 

.0% 

The  Cotton  Fiber  Testing  Laboratory  was  also  operated  as  a 
part  of  the  Engineering  Section.  The  major  function  of  the 
laboratory  was  to  provide  fiber  data  on  North  Carolina  cotton 
to  all  segments  of  the  industry.  The  laboratory  released  a  weekly 
report  during  the  ginning  season  which  identified  the  quality  of 
the  crop  by  areas,  usually  consisting  of  one  or  more  counties. 
The  report  was  mailed  to  cotton  mill  buyers,  brokers,  and  mer- 
chants as  a  means  of  keeping  them  informed  on  the  availability 
of  the  various  grades  of  North  Carolina  cotton.  During  this 
biennium,  the  laboratory  tested  11,466  samples  for  all  segments 
of  the  industry. 
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Market  Expansion  and  Promotion 
"Build  North  Carolina  By  Using  North  Carolina  Products"  is 
still  our  slogan  and  our  goal  is  to  put  more  dollars  in  Tarheel 
wallets  by  expanding  the  market  for  our  products  through  pro- 
motional efforts. 

During  the  biennium,  the  section  assisted  eleven  North  Caro- 
lina food  processing  firms  or  associations  with  in-store  pro- 
motions in  retail  grocery  stores  across  the  state.  Some  promo- 
tions consisted  of  demonstrations  passing  out  samples  of  products 
to  consumers ;  and  others  consisted  of  special  displays  followed 
up  by  mass  media  advertisements.  In  every  instance,  a  noticeable 
increase  in  sales  resulted  during  and  following  the  promotion. 


Promotion  of  North  Carolina  food  products  extended  into  Louisiana.  Mrs. 
Elaine  Harvell,  a  division  home  economist,  discusses  Tar  Heel  blueberries  over  o 
New  Orleans  television  station  with  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Dave  Pearce. 


In  1970,  the  section  cooperated  with  the  Southeastern  Blue- 
berry Council  and  the  North  American  Blueberry  Council  in 
making  arrangements  for  North  Carolina  blueberries  to  be  fea- 
tured in  1100  stores  in  the  southeastern  states.  This  promotion 
was  backed  up  with  point-of-sales  materials,  and  news  releases, 
consisting  of  color  photos  to  the  news  media  in  the  area  in  which 
the  special  promotion  occurred.  As  a  result  of  quality  berries. 
ideal  weather  conditions,  and  demand  for  North  Carolina  blue- 
berries, all  of  the  1970  crop  was  sold  on  the  fresh  market. 
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Realizing  that  more  people  are  eating  away  from  home  than 
ever  before,  more  emphasis  was  placed  on  institutional  food 
promotion  during  the  biennium.  After  compiling  a  list  of  North 
Carolina  food  manufacturers  that  process  institutional  size 
packages,  efforts  were  made  to  get  the  buyers  and  sellers  to- 
gether. With  cooperation  from  the  N.  C.  Purchase  and  Contract 
Division,  a  list  of  school  lunch  supervisors,  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  rest  homes  and  colleges  was  secured.  At  the  end  of  the 
biennium,  all  institutions  in  20  counties  had  been  visited  by  our 
marketing  specialists.  The  purpose  of  the  visit  was  to  encourage 
them  to  buy  North  Carolina  products  when  price,  quality  and 
service  were  equal.  While  working  with  the  institutional  trade, 
many  problem  areas  were  discovered  in  which  our  specialists 
realted  to  the  other  sections  of  the  Markets  Division  for  assist- 
ance and  correction. 

In  cooperation  with  the  North  Carolina  Restaurant  Associa- 
tion, North  Carolina  food  products  were  promoted  in  many 
restaurants  throughout  North  Carolina.  Specialists  from  this 
section  assisted  12  North  Carolina  processors  of  institutional 
foods  in  exhibiting  their  product  in  the  North  Carolina  Food 
Exposition,  one  of  the  largest  food  shows  in  the  state.  As  a 
result  of  this  show,  many  North  Carolina  products  were  intro- 
duced to  the  institutional  market. 

North  Carolina  food  products  were  promoted  on  television  and 
radio.  Approximately  seven  live  television  shows  and  two  taped 
shows  were  aired  monthly  throughout  the  binennium  by  our 
home  economist.  One  regular  radio  program  was  presented 
monthly  and  others  were  presented  when  needed  to  promote 
seasonal  commodities.  Our  home  economist  appeared  on  ten 
television  shows  and  two  radio  shows  in  the  state  of  Louisiana 
during  May,  1970,  promoting  blueberries. 

Two  public  service  taped  commercials  featuring  "Buy  North 
Carolina  Products"  were  produced  during  the  biennium.  All 
stations  have  been  very  cooperative  in  showing  these  two  pro- 
grams. 

The  television  and  radio  promotion  work  was  backed  up  by 
releases  going  to  all  daily  and  non-daily  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines across  the  state.  The  timing  of  releases  was  geared  to 
coincide  with  television  and  radio  promotions,  seasonal  supply 
of  commodities,  and  holiday  events.  Acceptance  of  this  informa- 
tion has  been  excellent  and  requests  continue  for  names  to  be 
placed  on  the  mailing  list. 
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Survey  work  was  done  to  develop  a  list  of  commodities  avail- 
able for  export,  as  well  as  a  list  of  companies  engaged  at  present 
or  interested  in  export  trade.  This  list  will  be  revised  and 
necessary  information  will  be  furnished  to  the  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service  (FAS)  to  become  a  part  of  their  Trade  Referral 
System,  This  move  by  FAS  should  prove  beneficial  to  all  states 
and  firms  interested  in  export  trade. 

Contacts  were  made  with  processors  not  currently  engaged  in 
export  trade  to  create  interest  and  point  out  the  potential  for 
their  products  in  the  foreign  market. 

An  agri-business  trade  mission  was  made  to  Australia  and  the 
Far  East  to  make  contacts  for  agricultural  and  industrial  trade. 
This  mission  included  the  foreign  trade  specialist  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  representatives  of  marketing 
cooperatives  and  combination  export  agents.  Stops  were  made 
in  Sydney  and  Melbourne  in  Australia,  also  in  Hong  Cong,  Taipei 
and  Tokyo,  The  group  was  warmly  received  at  each  stop  and 
the  services  of  the  agricultural  attaches  in  each  area  provided 
excellent  contacts  for  the  group.  Assistance  was  given  the  N.  C. 
Soybean  Association  in  finalizing  a  contract  for  3,000  tons  of 
Dare  soybeans  from  North  Carolina.  Sales  of  poultry  and  tur- 
key products  have  already  been  made  as  a  result  of  this  trip 
and  many  contacts  were  made  which  show  encouraging  potential 
for  future  trade  in  the  Far  East. 


North  Carolina  food  products  attracted  considerable  interest  at  the  1969 
ANUGA  International  Trade  Fair  in  Cologne,  Germany,  Ed  Manning  of  Raeford 
Turkey  Farms,  Inc,  and  Fran  Winkler,  home  economist,  acquaint  fairgoers  with 
North  Carolina  turkey  products. 
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Seven  firms  were  assisted  with  participation  in  the  ANUGA 
Trade  Show  in  Cologne,  Germany  by  the  foreign  trade  specialist 
who  attended  the  show  along  with  the  assistant  director  of  the 
Markets  Division.  The  arrangement  of  the  U.  S.  exhabit  made 
contact  with  the  trade  much  easier  at  this  show  than  in  the 
past.  Results  were  satisfactory,  and  we  were  able,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  German  agent  of  one  firm,  to  move  300,000  pounds 
of  turkey  products  and  since  have  moved  a  sizable  quantity  of 
honey  into  the  German  market.  This  shows  potential  for  in- 
creased honey  sales  in  the  future.  Some  products  new  to  the 
market  were  sampled  with  pleasing  results. 

Price  was  the  detering  factor  in  the  sale  of  several  com- 
modities which  created  considerable  interest.  Future  participa- 
tion in  the  ANUGA  Trade  Show  is  highly  recommended  and  em- 
phasis will  be  given  to  firms  sending  a  representative  or  ap- 
pointing a  foreign  agent  to  be  present  at  the  show. 

Facilities  for  exhibit  space  in  the  new  World  Trade  Center  in 
New  York  City  are  still  under  construction  and  the  projected 
opening  date  is  now  the  spring  of  1972.  Plans  to  participate  with 
an  exhibit  in  cooperation  with  other  state  agencies  are  unchanged. 

Several  processors  were  assisted  with  sending  samples  over- 
seas and  other  firms  were  encouraged  to  send  samples  where 
trade  information  seems  to  justify. 

Plans  are  being  made  and  one  official  meeting  has  been  held 
with  officals  from  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  to  promote  co- 
operation between  the  three  states  in  overseass  promotion  from 
the  area.  Guidelines  for  this  effort  have  been  agreed  upon  by 
the  three  states  and  suggestions  and  advice  from  FAS  will  be 
sought  before  this  program  is  finalized. 

The  foreign  trade  specialist  attended  a  point  of  purchase  work- 
shop in  Washington  to  learn  mare  about  the  activities  of  FAS 
and  the  cooperators  in  this  area  and  our  plans  are  to  participate 
personally  or  through  overseas  agents  in  some  of  the  FAS  spon- 
sored in-store  promotions. 

A  brochure  has  been  prepared  which  will  be  used  at  trade 
fairs  and  will  be  mailed  to  importers  and  agricultural  attaches 
to  alert  potential  buyers  of  commodities  available  from  North 
Carolina. 

The  Market  Expansion  and  Promotional  Section  assisted  and 
worked  with  many  special  events  that  promoted  North  Carolina 
food  products.  To  help  further  emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  crops  in  North  Carolina,  this  section  worked 
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with  the  blueberry,  peach  and  potato  festivals  and  with  the  chain 
stores  promoting  these  products.  Direct  assistance  was  given  to 
the  chain  stores  in  helping  promote  North  Carolina  food  products 
during  special  emphasis  weeks  or  months  such  as  June  Dairy 
Month,  Better  Breakfast  Month,  and  Broiler  Month.  Three 
special  events  this  section  annually  works  with  are  the  N.  C. 
Chicken  Cooking  Contest,  the  Corn  Meal  Bonanza  and  the  Gov- 
ernor's Retail  Food  Industry  Award.  This  section  assisted  the 
Special  Events  Section  with  the  planning  of  the  Governor's 
Award.  The  section  also  helped  in  coordinating  many  special 
food  demonstrations,  exhibits  and  proclamations.  North  Caro- 
lina grown  and  processed  foods  were  exhibited  and  demonstrated 
throughout  the  state  at  shopping  centers  and  fairs  during  the 
biennium  and  featured  world  renowned  chef  Eddie  Doucette. 

Through  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Carolina  Power  and  Light  Company,  Duke  Power  Company  and 
Virginia  Electric  Power  Company,  a  test  kitchen  became  a  reality 
early  in  the  biennium  for  the  use  of  our  two  marketing  home 
economists. 

Preparation  for  all  television  programs  and  food  demonstra- 
tions was  done  in  the  kitchen.  Assistance  was  given  the  yam 
industry  in  developing  quantity  recipes  for  use  by  school  food 
service  managers.  Recipes  were  tested  for  a  cornmeal  cookbook 
which  was  printed.  North  Carolina  foods  were  prepared  for 
sampling  at  group  meetings  of  home  economists,  nutritionists, 
homemakers  and  others.  For  special  promotional  events,  food 
preparation  was  required  such  as  for  Blueberry  Week  and  June 
Dairy  Month.  Acceptance  work  was  done  on  some  of  the  newly 
developed  foods  as  turkey  and  chicken  sausage. 

This  kitchen  has  made  promotion  far  more  effective  than  was 
possible  previously  for  it  has  been  a  laboratory  for  preparing, 
developing  and  testing  North  Carolina  foods. 

During  the  biennium  the  "North  Carolina  Food  Products  Buy- 
ers Guide"  was  published.  This  guide  provided  a  listing  of  all 
major  food  processors  in  the  state.  This  guide  has  been  dis- 
tributed to  major  food  buyers  in  and  out  of  the  state.  It  has 
proven  to  be  a  handy  reference  for  the  food  industry  in  North 
Carolina. 

Leaflets  on  various  commodities  such  as  blueberries,  poultry 
and  cornmeal  were  prepared  for  mass  distribution  at  fairs,  ex- 
hibits and  other  meetings.  The  poultry  and  cornmeal  leaflets 
were  a  compilation  of  winning  recipes  from  cooking  contests. 
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Each  television  i)rogri»m  offered  a  copy  of  the  demonstrated 
recipe  upon  request.  Homemakers  frequently  requested  this  com- 
modity information  for  use  in  their  homes. 

The  major  publication,  a  50-page  "Heritage  Corn  Meal  Cook- 
ery" booklet  was  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  N.  C.  Corn 
Millers  Association.  The  association  underwrote  the  expense 
with  the  major  portion  of  the  recipe  selection,  testing  and  editing 
being  done  by  the  marketing  home  economists. 

Market  News 

Increased  emphasis  on  livestock  reporting  was  stressed  by  the 
Market  News  Section  during  the  biennium.  A  livestock  bulletin 
listing  prices  and  market  conditions  of  cattle,  top  hogs,  and  feed- 
er pigs,  was  prepared  and  mailed  each  week  to  interested  persons 
in  the  livestock  industry  and  proved  to  be  a  helpful  tool  in  keep- 
ing these  people  informed  on  market  values. 

Reporting  of  feeder  pig  sales  was  expanded  to  include  14  sales 
at  8  locations.  Reporters  attended  and  reported  four  weekly 
livestock  auctions  and  the  office  was  in  daily  contact  with  32 
hog  buying  stations.  One  part-time  livestock  reporter  was  em- 
ployed to  meet  our  needs  in  this  area  of  work.  The  directory  of 
"Livestock  Markets  and  Dealers  in  North  Carolina"  was  re- 
vised and  published  during  each  year  of  the  biennium. 

At  the  request  of  the  state's  egg  industry,  a  weekly  egg  inven- 
tory was  reported  each  week  showing  the  surplus  or  shortage 
of  eggs  within  the  state.  Contacts  were  made  with  the  major 
packers  and  a  combined  report  was  called  back  to  these  indi- 
viduals within  a  few  hours,  thus  the  quickness  was  a  vital  factor 
to  the  industry. 

Daily  contacts  with  leading  egg  grading  stations  within  the 
state  provided  wholesale  cartoned  prices  for  eggs  according  to 
size  on  a  delivered  store  basis.  Hatching  egg  quotations  were 
compiled  and  reported  once  each  week.  Mimeographed  reports 
were  mailed  semi-weekly  to  those  individuals  requesting  this 
report. 

A  significant  improvement  in  the  reporting  of  broiler  market 
conditions  was  instituted  during  the  biennium  with  the  complete 
cooperation  of  the  industry.  The  actual  number  of  birds  slaught- 
ered and  weight  of  the  birds  were  reported  to  our  office  each 
day  and  the  combined  information  was  reported  back  to  the 
industry  on  a  current  basis.  We  also  continued  to  report  daily 
at  farm  values  and  ready-to-cook  prices  on  broilers  each  day. 
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We  continued  to  provide  up-to-the-minute  market  reports  on 
other  major  farm  commodities  including  grain,  turkeys,  apples, 
sweet  potatoes,  Irish  potatoes,  tobacco  and  all  of  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  items  moving  through  the  auction  produce  markets. 

As  an  aid  to  cabbage  producers  in  Eastern  Carolina,  we  began 
during  the  last  year  of  the  biennium  to  report  prices  on  an  f.o.b. 
basis,  along  with  information  on  overall  market  conditions.  This 
was  well  received  and  will  be  continued. 

The  dissemination  of  the  collected  information  remained  a  vital 
part  of  our  service.  During  the  biennium,  up-to-the-minute  in- 
formation was  released  periodically  during  the  day  to  Asso- 
ciated aund  United  Press.  Special  daily  reports  were  prepared 
for  several  newspapers  throughout  North  Carolina,  including 
The  Asheville  Citizen  and  Times,  The  News  and  Observer,  Wil- 
mnigton  Star-News,  Fayetteville  Observer,  and  the  Kinston 
Daily  Free  Press.  Daily  radio  programs  were  voiced  directly 
to  WPTF  Raleigh,  WBT  Charlotte,  WNCA  Siler  City,  WKBC 
North  Wilkesboro,  WCSL  Cherryville,  WWNC  Asheville,  WSKY 
Asheville,  WWIT  Canton,  WVMS  Black  Mountain,  WFGW 
Black  Mountain,  and  the  Caranet  radio  network  of  28  stations. 

In  addition,  we  prepared  and  mailed  on  a  regular  basis  mimeo- 
graphed commodity  reports  to  all  persons  upon  request. 

Cooperatives  and  Transportation 

Farmers  can  achieve  through  cooperatives  what  they  cannot  do 
as  individuals.  Cooperatives  that  are  owned  by  farmers  and 
patronized  by  the  owners  are  extensions  of  the  farm  business. 
Farming  today  is  big  business  and  cooperatives  are  an  integral 
part  of  more  than  90  percent  of  the  farms  in  North  Carolina, 

Farmer  owned  and  operated  cooperatives  are  definitely  on  the 
increase  in  North  Carolina.  Organized  under  Chapter  54-V-129 
of  the  General  Statutes,  16  new  cooperatives  began  operations 
during  this  biennium  as  compared  to  4  during  the  1966-68  period. 

As  more  and  more  emphasis  is  placed  on  self-help  and  eco- 
nomic opportunity,  more  cooperative  ventures  will  develop  under 
these  programs.  Also,  today's  farmers  who  do  not  fall  into  the 
above  category  will  develop  new  and  expanded  cooperatives  to 
help  expand  and  improve  their  farming  revenues. 

Direct  assistance  was  given  the  following  new  cooperatives  in 
forming  Articles  of  Incorporation,  By-Laws  and  in  cooperative 
organization  and  management: 
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Coastal  Growers  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Rose  Hill,  N.  C. 
Needmore  Labor  Association,  Inc.,  Fuquay-Varina,  N.  C. 
Piney  Grove  Labor  Association,  Inc.,  Fuquay-Varina,  N.  C. 
Wilbon  Labor  Association,  Inc.,  Fuquay-Varina,  N.  C. 
Willow  Springs  Labor  Association,  Inc.,  Willow  Springs,  N.  C. 
Southern  States  Franklin  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Durham,  N.  C. 
Tri-County  Farmers  Association,  Inc.,  Whiteville,  N.  C. 
Piedmont  Cooperative  Marketing  Association,  Inc.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

Lumbee  Farms,  Inc.,  Lumber  Bridge,  N.  C. 
Albemarle  Cooperative  Marketing  Association,  Inc.,  Edenton, 
N.  C. 

North  Central  Livestock,  Inc.,  Roxboro,  N.  C. 
Hyde  Industries  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Fairfield,  N.  C. 
Crescent  Foods,  Inc.,  Staley,  N.  C. 
Fraternity  Trade  Association,  Inc.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Buckhorn  Farmers  Association,  Fuquay-Varina,  N.  C. 
Farmers  Feed  Service  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Harrells,  N.  C. 
Many  other  cooperatives  were  assisted  in  such  ways  as  ad- 
vising managers,  directors  and  members  regarding  management, 
sales,  purchases,  financing,  public  relations  and  record  keeping. 
Also,  financial  reports  of  all  marketing  and  purchasing  coopera- 
i;  tives  were  received,  reviewed  and  filed. 

I      Fourteen  new  non-profit  promotional  organizations  were  given 
I'  assistance  in  organizing  and  planning.   These  organizations  are 
chartered  under  Chapter  55-A  of  the  General  Statutes. 

In  the  field  of  transportation,  activities  were  many  and  varied, 
including  filing  verified  statements  in  support  of  some  trans- 
portation proposals  and  in  opposition  to  others.  Filing  letters 
t  of  protest  to  oppose  unnecessary  freight  rate  increases  that  would 
'  adversely  affect  agri-business  in  North  Carolina  was  done  in 
:  certain  cases  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Also, 
I  considerable  assistance  was  given  in  getting  rail  cars  made  avail- 
■  able  to  the  agricultural  industry  to  receive  and  ship  agricultural 
i;  products  to  and  from  farms. 

Agricultural  Fairs  and  Special  Events 

The  Agricultural  Fairs  Section  has  the  responsibility  of  in- 
specting and  classifying  agricultural  fairs  for  compliance  with 
North  Carolina  General  Statutes  regulating  bona  fide  agricul- 
tural fairs.  Assistance  is  given  to  fair  managers  in  upgrading 
their  particular  fairs. 
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Sixty-four  fairs  were  inspected  in  1968.  Of  this  number,  19 
were  classed  as  No.  1,  14  as  No.  2,  15  as  No.  3,  and  16  as  No.  4 
In  1969  there  were  61  fairs  inspected.  Of  this  number,  20  were 
classed  as  No.  1,  10  as  No.  2,  14  as  No.  3,  16  as  No.  4,  and  one 
failed  to  be  classified  as  an  agricultural  fair. 

A  new  system  of  rating  agricultural  fairs  will  begin  in  1970- 
1971.  This  system  was  worked  out  by  the  North  Carolina  Asso- 
ciation of  Agricultural  Fairs  and  Commissioner  Graham's  office. 
It  is  for  the  purpose  of  separating  bonafide  from  non-bona  fide 
agricultural  fairs  and  completing  the  information  section  of 
the  General  Statutes  relating  to  ownership  and  management. 

The  Governor's  office  was  assisted  with  the  Annual  Governor's 
Retail  Industry  Awards  Dinner.  This  event  has  emphasized  the 
importance  of  North  Carolina  foods  throughout  the  retail  in- 
dustry of  the  state. 


This  display  depicts  the  activity  of 
North  Corolina  in  World  Trade.  It  is 
displayed  at  fairs  and  shows  across 
the  state. 


MUSEUM  DIVISION 

William  L.  Hamnett 

Director 

Introduction 

A  museum  is  of  no  more  value 
than  the  service  it  renders,  and 
we  feel  that  our  program  and  the 
progress  made  during  the  bien- 
nium  attest  to  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  this  value.  Dur- 
ing the  biennium,  the  museum 
kept  abreast  of  the  burgeoning 
public  awareness  of  its  posture 
in  the  biotic  complex  as  ac- 
centuated through  three  key 
words  —  ecology,  environment, 
and  pollution. 

As  a  division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  90  years, 
the  museum  reaffirms  the  man- 
date to  "keep  a  collection  to 
illustrate  the  agricultural  and  other  resources  and  the  natural 
history  of  the  state",  and  to  care  for,  and  make  available  to  the 
people  of  the  state,  the  natural  history  collection  which  the  state 
has  entrusted  to  it. 

Several  innovative  programs  were  initiated  that  proved  suc- 
cessful. One  in  particular  was  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Artist 
Group  Show.  The  public  was  given  the  opportunity  to  see  ex- 
cellent art  work,  done  by  resident  artists,  in  which  birds,  mam- 
mals and  flowers  were  used. 

The  museum  was  honored  by  the  State  4-H  Club  office  in  being 
chosen  as  a  part  of  their  program  of  visitation  during  4-H  Club 
Week. 

These  have  been  years  of  contrast  —  from  the  burying  of  a 
pigmy  whale  on  the  coast,  to  be  exhumed  later,  to  answering  the 
request,  "Please  send  me  everything  you  have." 

The  State  Museum  teaches  about  real  things,  which  is  one 
reason  why  people  enjoy  coming  here.  At  a  period  when  every- 
thing is  "instant",  the  museum  reminds  one  that  time  is  still  an 
ingerdient  of  existence. 
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PROGRAMS  AND 
PRICES  AVAILABLE 
OH  REQUEST  AT  THE 
INFORMATION  DESK 


This  innovative  program  of  wildlife  art  proved  quite  popular  with  visitors  who 
were  amazed  with  the  detail  and  subject  matter. 


Education 

One  of  the  major  activities  of  the  museum  was  to  provide 
educational  opportunities  and  services  to  the  people  of  the  state. 
A  natural  history  museum  is  one  place  where  man  should  be 
able  to  recognize  his  role  in  conservation  of  natural  resources. 
Seeing,  touching  and  hearing  about  our  state's  resources  are  of 
immeasurable  value  to  our  visitors. 

Few  opportunities  were  missed  to  have  a  chance  to  talk  about 
the  museum  and  its  function,  as  speakers  were  in  demand  for 
civic  clubs,  garden  clubs,  church  groups,  and  teacher  workshops. 

In  order  to  tell  better  the  museum  story,  a  25-minute  color 
movie  is  in  the  process  of  being  prepared  for  state-wide  dis- 
tribution. 

The  Curator  of  Education  served  as  a  natural  history  con- 
sultant in  advising  county  school  systems  on  curriculum  con- 
struction. Many  conferences  with  school  personnel  were  held 
on  the  most  efficient  way  to  use  the  museum  as  an  educational 
experience. 

Lectures  and  guided  tours  were  provided  for  school  camps 
and  rehabilitation  groups  at  Board  of  Juvenile  Correction  camps. 

Students  from  Wayne  Community  College  and  from  Western 
Piedmont  Community  College  were  given  a  short-course  in  the 
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preparation  of  bird  study  skins ;  in  how  to  curate  a  collection ; 
and  in  museum  exhibit  techniques. 

The  audio-visual  materials  prepared  and  provided  by  the  edu- 
cation section  were  in  constant  use.  The  traveling  exhibits  were 
in  great  demand  —  2,490  were  shipped  out.  Over  8,800  slides 
were  requested  and  439  film  strips  were  used. 

Five  radio  programs  were  presented  and  five  television  shows 
were  given. 

During  the  summer  months  of  1969,  a  museum  visitor  survey 
was  conducted.  The  respondents  were  volunteers  or  casual 
visitors  —  not  with  organized  groups  or  school  classes.  From  this 
survey  we  learned  that  forty-four  percent  were  making  their 
first  visit  to  the  museum ;  twenty-five  percent  came  for  the  first 
time  when  their  school  class  visited ;  and  thirty  percent  came  for 
the  first  time  with  their  family  years  ago.  Of  the  total,  over 
half  of  the  visitors  planned  to  spend  at  least  one  hour.  The 
majority  came  to  show  the  museum  to  children  or  friends,  or 
to  have  something  to  do.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the  respond- 
ents came  for  enjoyment,  general  information  and  knowledge. 

Again,  as  in  the  past,  the  "teacher  packet"  of  museum  infor- 
mation sheets  was  extremely  appreciated,  and  thousands  were 
distributed. 


How  do  they  do  it?     An  owi   is  stricking  a  cotton   rot  but  what  keeps  the  owl 
suspended  in  flight? 
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The    marine    shells    of    North    Carolina    con 
better  be  seen   in  this  visitor-activated  exhibit. 


Attendance 

The  guest  attendance  count  totalled  419,820  -  162,757  of  whom 
came  in  April  and  May,  the  popular  time  for  school  children  to 
visit  the  government  buildings  in  Raleigh. 

There  were  109  days  when  the  number  of  visitors  exceeded 
1,000.  The  heaviest  day  was  May  2,  1969  when  there  were  4,010. 
Groups  varied  in  size  from  10  to  140,  and  all  but  six  counties  of 
the  state  appeared  on  our  registration  sheet. 

The  attendance  chart  not  only  shows  the  relative  number  of 
visitors  throughout  the  year  but  indicates  the  week-end  attend- 
ance, which  is  composed  of  primarily  of  family  groups. 

Group  attendance  during  the  biennium  was  as  follows : 

G7'oups 

Colleges  - 42 

Senior  High  School  (10-12  grades)  289 

Junior  High  School  (7-9  grades)  3,449 

Elementary  School 2.546 
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Kindergarten  and  Headstart  276 

Scouts  353 

Church  Organizations 100 

Hospitals  - 75 

Miscellaneous      .. 500 

(Insert  Chart)     .     

Among  the  miscellaneous  groups  were  such  visitors  as  4-H 
Clubs,  FFA  Chapters,  YMCA's  and  YWCA's,  School  for  the 
Blind  and  Deaf,  Golden  Age  Clubs,  and  dignitaries  from  foreign 
countries  visiting  the  department  and  other  state  offices. 

Exhibits 

A  total  of  129  travelling  exhibits  are  available  for  distribu- 
tion, upon  request,  to  schools,  clubs  and  camps.  These  were 
developed  for  a  better  appreciation  of  the  world  of  nature  by 
those  students  who  were  not  likely  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
visit  the  museum. 

The  Lula  Upchurch  Memorial  Shell  Collection  exhibit  was 
constructed  and  put  into  operation.  This  is  a  visitor-activated 
display  that  illustrates  the  different  kinds  of  marine  shells 
indigenous  to  North  Carolina. 

An  exhibit,  "North  Carolina's  Choice"  was  prepared  to  show 
the  state  bird,  flower,  tree,  seashell,  and  mammal. 

An  ecological  exhibit  that  cleverly  shows  a  barred  owl  in  flight, 
ready  to  pounce  on  a  cotton  rat,  was  placed  on  the  floor. 

Because  of  the  particular  color  phase  and  surroundings  in 
which  the  pigmy  rattlesnake  is  found,  an  exhibit,  showing  the 
typical  habitat  of  this  limited  area,  was  prepared  and  displayed. 

In  the  interest  of  needed  space,  some  exhibits  were  combined 
to  eliminate  display  tables  and  cases. 

Much  of  the  old  farming  machinery  and  tools  were  transferred 
to  the  State  Fair  Division  for  their  use  in  the  proposed  Farmer's 
Musuem. 

The  halls  and  exhibit  cases  were  painted  in  matching  colors, 
which  helped  to  divide  the  contiguous  subject  areas. 

Collections  and  Accessions 
Both  the  research  and  the  study  collections  were  augmented 
this  biennium.   More  time  was  spent  in  field  trips,  and  donations 
were  more  frequent. 
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During  the  first  quarter  of  the  biennium,  945  lots,  or  approxi- 
mately 14,000  specimens,  of  fish  were  catalogued.  During  the 
biennium  nine  more  fish  collections  (3,500  specimens)  were  re- 
seived  and  catalogued,  so  that  now  the  fish  research  collection 
has  in  excess  of  one-quarter  million  specimens,  representing  all 
but  a  very  few  species  indigenous  to  the  fresh  waters  of  our 
state. 

The  research  collection  of  amphibians  and  reptiles  now  has  at 
least  one  specimen  of  each  species  to  be  found  in  North  Carolina. 
Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  herpetology  so  that  the  forth- 
coming book,  Heripetology  of  North  Carolina,  can  be  well  docu- 
mented with  state  records. 

Through  a  mutual  agreement,  the  bird  study-skin  collection 
from  the  Zoology  Department  at  N.  C.  State  University  was 
transferred  to  the  museum  collection.  The  two  collections  com- 
bined now  serve  as  a  laboratory  study  for  students  and  as  a 
research  collection  for  the  museum. 

Among  the  unusual  and  rare  specimens  collected,  the  most 
conspicuous  was  an  Audubon's  Warbler,  taken  in  Rocky  Mount. 
This  was  a  first  for  our  state.  Several  species  of  birds,  common 
in  other  areas  of  the  state  but  considered  rare  in  the  museum 
area,  were  collected. 

The  botany  program,  basically  the  establishment  of  an  her- 
barium prior  to  specialization,  moved  slowly  through  the  bi- 
ennium. The  curator  of  botany  resigned  to  return  to  school.  A 
doctoral  candidate,  Mr.  Robert  Downs,  reported  June  1  to  be 
curator  of  botany  and  his  collections  and  identifications  material- 
ly affected  the  program. 

During  the  biennium  the  following  accessions  were  made: 
Geology  4  (4  specimens)  ;  Archeology  9  (84  articles)  ;  Botany  2 
(750  specimens)  ;  Vertebrates  168  (7,580  specimens)  ;  Ichcthy- 
ology  9  (3,500  specimens)  ;  Herpetology  118  (3,100  specimens)  ; 
Zoology  169  (7,590  specimens)  ;  Invertebrates  1  (10  specimens)  ; 
Ornithology  23  (950  specimens)  ;  and  Mammals  18  (30  speci- 
mens). 

Since  a  museum  serves  as  a  repository  for  many  items  not 
generally  obtainable  elsewhere,  it  is  called  upon  at  times  to 
help  in  special  assignments  when  the  need  arises.  For  research 
and  other  uses,  loans  were  made  as  follows  to : 
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Cornell  University  208  fishes 

Louisiana  State  University  1  snake 

Charleston  (S.  C.)  Museum  3  frogs 

University  of  Arizona  79  snakes 

Duke  University  6  mammals 

University  of  N.  C.-Charlotte  93  fishes 

Southern  Illinois  University  8  mammals 

The  folowing  gifts  and  transfers  were  recorded : 

Northeastern  Louisiana  State  College  44  amphibians  and  reptiles 

Smithsonian  Institute  National  Museum  22  snakes,  6  turtles 

Carnegie  Museum  2  snakes 

Staten  Island  Zoo  4  snakes 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History  12  lizards  and  snakes 


Publications 

Birds  of  Noi'th  Carolina,  published  through  the  Museum  Ex- 
tension Fund,  has  been  sold  out  and  there  are  no  immediate  plans 
to  republish  it.  Two  other  publications.  Poisonous  Snakes  of  East- 
ern United  States  and  Freshwater  Fishes  of  North  Carolina,  are 
paid  for  by  this  fund  and  are  still  available  and  many  copies  have 
been  sold. 

The  following  materials,  published  by  other  state  agencies, 
were  sold  (at  cost)  at  the  receptionist's  desk  for  the  convenience 
of  visitors : 

Indians  of  North  Carolina 

Forest  Trees  of  North  Carolina 

Geology  of  North  Carolina 

Mineral  Localities  of  North  Carolina 

In  addition,  a  selection  of  inexpensive  natural  history  publica- 
tions were  available  for  sale  also. 

Thousands  of  teacher  packets  were  distributed  and  individual 
information  sheets  were  available  on  request. 

The  Museum  Extension  Fund  was  set  up  years  ago  by  Mr. 

Harry  Davis,  Director  Emeritus,  who  still  serves  as  treasurer. 

The  present  assets  of  the  Fund,  on  June  30,  1970,  were  as  follows : 

In  savings  $20,346.88 

In  checking  648.04 
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During  the  biennium  the  museum  was  represented  at  the  fol- 
lowing professional  meetings : 

Southeastern  Museums  Conference — Norfolk 

N.  C.  Museums  Council — Charlotte,  Salisbury,  Chapel  Hill 

N.  C.  Shell  Club— Raleigh  (2) 

Association  of  Science  Museum  Directors — Los  Angeles,  New 
York 

American  Association  of  Museums — San  Francisco,  New  York 

American  Society  of  Ichthyologists  and  Herpetologists — New 
Orleans 

N.  C.  Education  Association — Raleigh 


The  Hampton  Marine  Museum  located  in   Beaufort  is  valuable  not  only  to  the 
schools  in  the  area,  but  is  visited  by  a  great  number  of  tourists. 


Hampton  Museum 

The  Hampton  Marine  Museum,  Morehead  City,  a  branch  of 
the  State  Museum,  was  open  to  the  public  from  April  through 
September  during  each  year  of  the  biennium. 

For  years  the  museum  was  located  in  a  structure  used  pri- 
marily by  the  Commercial  and  Sports  Fisheries  Division  of  the 
N.  C.  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development.  That  build- 
ing has  recently  been  demolished  to  make  way  for  a  new  structure. 
In  order  to  continue  serving  the  public,  the  Hampton  Museum 
was  relocated  and  opened  April  1,  1970  in  a  rented  building  in 
Beaufort,  North  Carolina. 
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The  attendance  figures  reflect  the  popularity  and  usefulness 
of  the  museum  to  this  region  of  the  state, 

July,  August,  September  1968 10,053 

April,  May,  June  1969 8,263 

July,  August,  September  1969 10,433 

April,  May,  June  1970  7,529 

Not  only  was  the  museum  sought  by  tourists  but  it  was  used 
considerably  by  school  groups,  church  groups,  private  camps, 
scouts,  Headstart  programs,  and  ESEA. 


PUBLICATIONS  DIVISION 

F.  Carlyle  Teague 
Director 

The  Publications  Division  of 
the  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  one  which  aids 
the  functions  of  virtually  all  of 
the  other  18  divisions  in  the  De- 
partment. 

It  is  neither  a  regulatory  nor 
a  service  organization  in  the 
strict  sense  of  those  words.  Yet, 
it  performs  functions  in  both 
categories  that  assist  both  the 
ment  and  aids  the  department 
in  services  to  the  public,  directly 
or  through  its  regulatory  ef- 
forts. 

While  its  primary  function  is 
that  of  information   dissemina- 
tion, the  division's  work  includes 
four   major  categories,   each   with 
adjuncts. 

Coupled  with  the  multi-facated  character  of  its  work  has  been 
a  continuation  of  the  ever  increasing  tempo  of  new  findings, 
regulations  and  services  affecting  agriculture  and  the  ultimate 
consumer,  and  originating  at  both  the  state  and  federal  levels. 
All  these  demand  greater  public  attention. 

The  first  category,  direct  dissemination  of  information  to  the 
public,  takes  the  form  of  press  releases,  special  articles  and  the 
publication  of  a  semi-monthly  paper.  Agricultural  Review.  While 
the  releases  and  special  articles  are  read  by  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands, the  Agricultural  Review  reaches  a  more  well  defined  audi- 
ence now  numbering  over  91,000  people,  all  of  whom  have  a  di- 
rect interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  most  of  the  informational 
articles  published. 

During  this  biennium  the  Review  has  carried  nearly  1,000 
articles  along  with  other  information  piecies  to  help  farmers 
and  consumers.  In  addition  the  Review  has  directly  assisted 
farmers  in  their  organizations  with  a  free  farm  want  ad  service. 


its  own   numerously  varied 
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This  service,  with  the  ever-increasing  cost-price  squeeze  in  farm- 
ing operations,  has  aided  farm  people  tremendously. 

The  Agricultural  Review  cooperates  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent  with  other  Federal  and  state  agencies  which  have  pro- 
grams of  interest  to  our  readers,  within  the  limitations  of  space. 

From  year  to  year  there  are  continuing  changes  in  Federal 
support  programs,  new  Federal  quarantines,  new  Federal  re- 
quirements on  the  use  of  pesticides  or  levels  of  pesticide  residues, 
new  farm  programs  launched  with  the  view  of  improving  agri- 
culture at  the  estate  or  regional  level  and  similar  matters  all 
vitally  affecting  North  Carolina  farmers  and  consumers.  These 
are  all  very  much  a  part  of  the  duties  of  this  Division  as  infor- 
mation office. 

Publication  in  the  Review  of  violations  of  laws  administered 
by  the  Department,  where  these  can  be  summarized  to  fit  into 
our  limited  space,  prove  to  be  a  most  effective  tool  in  enforce- 
ment of  the  regulations. 

Due  to  the  increasing  demands  and  urgency  of  many  of  these 
on  the  space  in  the  Agricultural  Review,  additional  funds  ob- 
tained has  permitted  the  Division  to  print  44  eight-page  issues 
and  only  5  four-page  issues  during  the  1968-1970  Biennium. 
The  letting  of  a  new  contract  for  the  printing  of  the  Review 
enabled  the  format  to  be  increased  to  IIV2"  x  14"  to  allow  more 
copy  space  with  the  increase  in  demands  for  ads.  Yet  keeping 
pace  with  the  increasing  demand  on  this  paper  is  a  perennial 
problem.  Its  mailing  list  is  kept  "live"  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  Names  are  added  only  by  direct  request  from  individuals 
wishing  to  receive  it  and  the  list  purged  of  names  of  those  who 
do  not  themselves  notify  us  of  the  change  of  address,  leaving  it 
to  the  Post  Office  Department  to  do  so  after  a  time  lapse  speci- 
fied in  the  Postal  Regulations.  Yet  the  demands  for  this  paper 
increase  every  year  and  indications  of  its  valuable  service  to  our 
readers  continue  to  come  to  us  by  word  of  mouth  and  hundreds 
of  letters  of  appreciation. 

We  have  had  to  increase  the  printing  of  this  publication 
from  87,000  at  the  beginning  of  this  biennium  to  91,000  as  of 
July  1,  1970.  And,  of  course,  demand  for  "Farm  Wants"  space 
increases  as  the  mailing  list  grows. 

In  every  phase  of  its  work,  the  Publications  Division's  respon- 
sibilities grow  as  demands  upon  the  Department  as  a  whole  in- 
crease. In  addition  to  new  programs  and  responsibilities  placed 
in  the  Department  there  are  multiplying  complexities  within  each 
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of  these  responsibilities  as  they  relate  to  consumer  services  and 
regulatory  programs.  These,  in  turn,  require  an  ever  greater 
volume  of  work  in  the  division's  function  not  only  as  the  infor- 
mation office  but  also  in  its  service  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

The  second  category  of  Publications  Division  work  is  acting  as 
a  clearing-house  of  information  for  the  Department.  This  is 
a  dual-purpose  role,  serving  the  Department's  18  divisions  and 
the  general  public  as  an  information  center.  In  this  category 
are  many  non-recurring  services  too  numerous  to  list  individually. 
Of  a  continuous  nature,  however,  is  the  handling  of  thousands  of 
requests  for  information  which  come  to  the  Department  each  year 
by  letter,  telephone  and  personal  visits. 

In  its  capacity  as  a  clearing-house,  the  Publications  Division 
is  called  upon  to  prepare  or  correlate  various  special  reports 
dealing  with  some  or  all  phases  of  the  Department's  work.  These 
often  involve  considerable  research. 

The  division's  third  category  of  work  ties  in  closely  with  the 
first  and  second.  In  rendering  secretarial  service  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  the  division's  staff  keeps  fully  informed  of  not 
only  the  Department's  service  and  regulatory  programs,  but  of 
their  background  as  well.  This  kind  of  knwoledge  of  the  history 
of  Department  programs,  the  steps  in  developing  regulatory 
measures,  and  other  such  details  is  essential  in  our  work  as  an 
information  division. 

In  addition  to  keeping  minutes  of  meetings,  secretarial  ser- 
vice to  the  Board  include  advertising  and  recording  public  hear- 
ings; coding,  printing  and  filing  regulations  as  required  by  law; 
maintaining  a  master  set  of  all  regulations  and  responsibility 
for  revising  and  reprinting  the  various  chapters  from  time  to 
time.  A  corollary  responsibility  is  the  printing  of  laws  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department,  after  checking  them  with  the  sta- 
tute books  to  embody  amendments  enacted  from  time  to  time  by 
the  General  Assembly. 

The  technical  complexities  involved  in  so  many  of  the  Depart- 
ment's regulatory  responsibilities  have  necessitated  appointments 
of  numerous  special  committees  to  explore  the  needs  and  make 
recommendation  for  regulatory  amendments  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  Publications  Division  staff  members  must  attend 
most  of  these  meetings  to  be  sufficiently  informed  to  help  prop- 
erly prepare  and  code  the  regulations  when  presented.  We  must 
also  prepare  news  releases  on  developments,  so  that  those  con- 
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cerned  will  be  fully  informed  wher?  these  matters  are  discussed 
in  public  hearings. 

The  fourth  category  of  activities  of  this  division  is  editing 
and  printing  departmental  publications.  In  addtion  to  Agricul- 
tural Review,  this  includes  a  series  of  four  bulletins  each  year, 
three  of  which  report,  respectively,  on  the  inspection  and  analyses 
of  feeds,  fertilizers  and  insecticides  in  connection  with  the  De- 
partment's enforcement  of  laws  covering  these  materials.  The 
fourth  is  a  market  report  on  tobacco. 

Publication  Division  Needs 

As  stated  earlier,  demands  on  this  division  increase  in  direct 
proportion  to  increased  responsibilities  placed  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  to  a  marked  degree  in  proportion  to  in- 
creasing complexities  in  agricultural  programs  of  other  agencies. 
As  a  result,  the  work  of  the  Publications  Division  has  tripled  in 
the  past  14  years  without  any  increase  in  permanent  personnel. 
The  demands  have  been  met  by  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  entire 
staff,  who  have  worked  overtime,  taken  leave  only  a  day  or  two 
at  a  time  and  continuously  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  limit. 

The  division  has  two  items  in  its  budget  request  which  will 
help  to  relieve  some  of  this  heavy  overload.  One  is  for  an  addi- 
tional secretary,  which  will  not  only  help  to  relieve  an  overload 
on  the  present  secretary,  but  will  also  relieve  the  director  and 
assistant  director  of  some  clerical  duties  which  they  must  per- 
form because  the  one  secretary  now  in  the  division  has  more 
than  she  can  do. 

The  second  request  is  for  an  additional  Communication  and 
Information  Specialist  II.  Currently,  there  are  only  two  writers 
on  the  Publication  Division's  staff  and  it  is  impossible  for  these 
two  to  keep  pace  with  the  informational  needs  of  the  public  con- 
cerning this  Department.  The  importance  of  better  and  broader 
communications  is  sharply  high-lighted  by  the  growing  need  of 
the  public  to  know  more  about  the  many  consumer  services  per- 
formed in  this  Department.  There  is  a  great  need  for  one  staff 
member  to  be  able  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  time  to  the 
needs  of  the  audio  visual  news  media  who  are  urgently  interested 
in  carrying  information  on  the  Department's  work  and  whose 
needs  require  some  highly  specialized  qualifications. 

The  division  is  also  badly  in  need  of  a  court  reporter  to  aid 
in  the  work  of  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the 
meetings  and  hearings  of  the  other  boards,  committees  and  com- 
missions falling  within  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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The  work  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  by  itself  has  become 
sufficiently  complex  that  this  reporter  is  badly  needed  to  insure 
proper  recording  of  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  Board. 

This  work  is  too  complex  and  involved  to  relegate  to  the  in- 
formation staff  of  the  Department  without  more  help. 

The  information  functions  of  the  Publications  Division  are 
growing  in  importance.  Members  of  the  press,  civic  groups,  in- 
dividuals in  all  kinds  of  occupations  are  each  year  actively  seek- 
ing information  on  agriculture  and  the  work  of  this  Department 
in  increasing  numbers.  The  growing  realization  of  agriculture 
as  a  foundation  of  a  great  multiplicity  of  industries  increases 
the  need  to  know  and  the  number  of  people  who  need  knowledge. 
This  division's  budget  request  must  reflect  its  responsibility 
for  meeting  the  need. 


DIVISION  OF  RESEARCH  STATIONS 


Cecil  D.  Thomas 
Director 

Introduction 

The  Division  of  Research  Sta- 
tions has  the  role  of  operating 
16  outlying-  research  stations  in 
various  sections  of  North  Caro- 
lina. These  stations  were  located 
initially  according  to  type  of 
farming  areas  or  because  of 
some  specific  problem  needing 
consideration.  Generally  most  of 
the  broad  type  of  farming  areas 
and  even  belts,  as  with  flue- 
cured  tobacco,  are  represented 
by  this  group  of  stations. 

Nine  of  these  units  are  bud- 
geted in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  seven  in  the  North 
Carolina  State  University  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station. 
This  provides  for  a  joint  undertaking  of  a  major  program  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  furnishing  management  and  the 
Experiment  Station  furnishing  technical  guidance  and  super- 
vision of  research  projects  conducted  on  the  stations. 

In  its  role  of  operating  the  outlying  stations  the  division  deals 
with  a  wide  range  of  matters  including  budget  development  and 
management,  personnel,  the  development  of  buildings  and  facili- 
ties, procurement  of  supplies  and  services,  and  in  reality  all 
business  aspects  required  of  such  an  operation.  Each  station 
has  a  resident  manager  or  superintendent  with  a  small  corps  of 
operating  personnel,  supplemented  by  temporary  labor  required 
during  busy  seasons  of  the  year.  This  group  at  each  station  has 
the  responsibility  for  carrying  out  all  farming  and  research 
operations  on  the  respective  units. 

Significant  Developments 
In  support  of  a  changing  agriculture  it  is  natural  that  there 
would  be  many  new  developments  on  the  different  stations  for 
any  given  period  of  time,  because  in  order  to  adapt  research  to 
the  needs  of  the  times  changes  must  be  made. 
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In  meeting-  the  needs  of  the  times  a  study  was  initiated  several 
\'ears  ag^o  to  h)ok  into  the  acquisition  of  a  new  station  in  south- 
eastern North  Carolina,  and  the  consolidation  of  two  of  our  pres- 
ent stations  into  this  new  operation.  During  the  biennium  a  tract 
of  land  consisting  of  349  acres  was  purchased,  two  and  one-half 
miles  northeast  of  Clinton  in  Sampson  County.  The  Coastal 
Plain  Vegetable  Research  Station,  at  Faison,  will  conduct  its 
operations  on  the  new  farm  in  1971.  Other  work  will  be  grad- 
ually integrated  into  this  program.  The  new  station  will  be 
primarily  for  vegetable  crops,  but  will  also  have  sweet  potato 
research,  work  with  small  fruits,  including  grapes,  strawberries 
and  perhaps  blueberries,  and  in  addition  other  lines  of  work 
may  well  be  included  in  the  total  research  program. 

A  brief  review  will  be  made  of  significant  developments  by 
stations  in  the  system,  and  first  of  all  mention  will  be  made  of 
the  Border  Belt  Tobacco  Research  Station,  at  Whiteville  in  Colum- 
bus County.  Capital  improvements  during  the  period  were  lim- 
ited, however,  a  20'  x  60'  general  storage  building  was  constructed 
on  an  old  greenhouse  foundation  providing  needed  storage  space 
for  many  supply  and  material  items.  The  program  at  the  sta- 
tion deals  with  all  aspects  of  flue-cured  tobacco  production, 
however,  significent  is  that  it  included  a  harvesting  system  study 
to  help  resolve  the  number  of  harvests  needed  for  a  crop  and  a 
fertilizer  study  to  find  if  calcium  nitrate  can  be  used  in  the  grow- 
ing of  tobacco  in  place  of  sodium  nitrate. 

At  the  Horticultural  Crops  Research  Station,  Castle  Hayne, 
there  was  considerable  increase  in  research  with  blueberries. 
Additional  land  was  leased  and  approximately  ten  acres  were 
cleared  for  work  with  this  important  small  fruit  crop  involving 
the  testing  of  species,  spacing,  research  with  disease  and  soil 
problems  and  other  kinds  of  research.  In  addition,  new  facilities 
in  the  form  of  growth  chambers  were  added  and  additional  per- 
sonnel was  assigned  to  blueberry  work. 

The  Coastal  Plain  Research  Station,  at  Willard,  has  for  a  long 
while  been  considered  as  the  primary  station  for  strawberry 
research,  and  an  important  development  here  during  the  bi- 
ennium was  the  release  of  two  new  varieties,  the  Atlas  and  the 
Apollo.  Research  in  developing  these  new  varieties  was  centered 
at  this  station.  Dairy  research  at  the  Coastal  Plain  Station  had 
been  conducted  for  approximately  60  years,  however,  in  1970 
the  dairy  work  was  being  phased  out  w^th  the  idea  that  most 
of  this  research  could  be  done  with  herds  at  Raleigh. 
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The  Coastal  Plain  Vegetable  Research  Station,  at  Faison,  con- 
tinued its  program  of  work  with  variety  testing,  weed  control, 
mechanization  of  harvesting,  and  other  lines  of  work  relating 
specifically  to  vegetable  crops.    Progress  was  made  in  all  areas. 

The  Lower  Coastal  Plain  Tobacco  Research  Station,  at  Kin- 
ston,  installed  a  new  plant  bed  irrigation  system  which  helps  to 
insure  good  plants  for  use  in  the  research  program.  This  sta- 
tion still  serves  as  a  major  eastern  belt  location  for  testing  and 
evaluating  some  450  tobacco  breeding  lines  annually. 

At  the  Upper  Coastal  Plain  Research  Station,  Rocky  Mount, 
a  number  of  new  facilities  were  put  into  operation  during  the 
biennium  including  a  small  office  building,  two  workers  dwell- 
ings, a  fertilizer  and  pesticide  storage  building,  a  bulk  tobacco 
curing  barn  and  a  beef  cattle  building  and  related  facilities  to 
assist  with  this  research  program.  A  new  cattle  research  pro- 
gram was  initiated  during  the  biennium  designed  to  test  the 
value  of  cross-bred  dairy  and  beef  heifers  for  the  production  of 
meat  animals.  Also  with  much  emphasis  on  pollution,  a  water 
run-off  study  was  started  in  1968,  which  is  now  furnishing  val- 
uable information  on  pesticide  residues  in  ground  and  surface 
water.  This  is  a  long  range  study  and  will  continue  to  give  essen- 
tial information  to  agriculture  and  health  personnel. 

The  Peanut  Belt  Research  Station,  in  Bertie  County,  points 
with  pride  to  the  development  of  an  irrigation  system  based  upon 
deep  wells  which  when  completed  will  provide  for  the  irrigation 
of  about  one-half  of  the  station's  229  acres  of  cropland.  The 
system  was  used  for  the  first  time  during  a  drought  in  the  spring 
of  1970.  Also  during  this  biennium  a  foreman's  dwelling  was 
completed. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  research  and  farming  operations  the 
Tidewater  Research  Station,  at  Plymouth,  sold  timber  from 
and  cleared  40  acres  of  land  which  has  been  ditched,  limed,  and 
fertilized  for  use  in  permanent  pasture.  This  provides  a  total  of 
approximately  465  acres  of  open  land  on  the  station  and  com- 
pletes the  clearing  of  all  land  included  in  the  main  body  of  this 
research  station.  During  the  period  there  was  initiated  a  land- 
forming  water-control  experiment  in  which  eight  acres  of  land 
were  leveled  and  ground  water  level  measurements  on  a  con- 
tinuous basis  are  being  taken  during  the  cropping  season.  This 
study  will  be  expanded  next  year. 

A  major  development  at  the  Oxford  Tobacco  Research  Station 
during  the  period  was  the  completion  of  a  USDA  tobacco  re- 
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search  laboratory  building.  This  building  was  finished  in  1969 
and  has  been  put  into  use.  One  experimental  bulk  curing  tobacco 
barn  is  being  rebuilt,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  fire  loss 
in  August  1969. 

A  major  development  at  the  Central  Crops  Research  Station, 
Clayton,  is  an  addition  to  facilities  for  the  swine  evaluation  sta- 
tion. This  project  has  proven  to  be  so  successful  that  it  became 
necessary  to  double  the  capacity  for  this  project.  An  intensive 
program  of  work  was  conducted  with  horticultural  crops,  various 
other  field  crops,  and  in  addition  much  work  was  done  at  this 
location  on  the  mechanization  of  tobacco  harvesting.  Also  work 
was  accomplished  in  the  mechanical  harvesting  of  other  crops 
including  a  mechanical  sweet  potato  harvester. 

The  Sandhills  Research  Station,  in  Montgomery  County,  re- 
ports the  planting  of  50  additional  acres  of  peaches  for  use  in 
the  breeding  program  and  for  other  research  work.  During  this 
period  six  new  peach  varieties  were  released  and  work  in  develop- 
ing them  was  centered  at  this  station.  New  peach  varieties  are 
Whynot,  Pekin,  Troy,  Norman,  Biscoe,  and  Emery. 

The  Piedmont  Research  Station,  in  Rowan  County,  reports 
completion  of  the  Tenth  Poultry  Random  Sample  Laying  Test 
in  August  1969.  The  eleventh  test  was,  of  course,  underway  at 
that  time  since  there  is  an  overlapping  of  the  numbered  tests. 
Significant  is  the  international  aspects  of  these  tests  since  for 
the  twelfth  test,  which  was  started  in  1970,  there  were  three 
overseas  entries.  This  was  in  addition  to  a  wide  range  of  entries 
from  throughout  the  United  States.  Beginning  with  the  twelfth 
test  there  was  a  major  change  in  facilities  in  that  a  slat  floored 
house  was  replaced  with  a  cage  system  for  handling  the  birds. 
In  1969  three  new  irrigation  ponds  and  considerable  irrigation 
equipment  were  put  to  use  during  the  dry  year.  This  irrigation 
was  very  important  to  establishing  new  pastures  and  new  strains 
of  alfalfa.  In  addition,  new  feeding  facilities  for  beef  cattle  were 
first  used  in  1969  and  also  expanded  research  facilities  for  the 
dairy  unit  were  put  into  operation. 

A  significant  development  at  the  Upper  Piedmont  Research 
Station,  in  Rockingham  County,  during  the  period  was  that  a 
majority  of  the  woodland  area  on  the  station  had  been  studied 
and  the  timber  marked  and  during  the  biennium  the  timber  har- 
vest was  almost  completed.  In  addition  to  harvesting  the  timber 
this  operation  permitted  a  continuation  of  adjusting  field 
boundaries  and  reshaping  many  cleared  land  areas  on  the  sta- 
tion. Facilities  including  irrigation,  beef  cattle  feed  barn,  silos, 
a  fertilizer  and  equipment  storage  building,   which  were  pro- 
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vided  for  during  the  previous  biennium,  were  completed  and  put 
into  full  use  during  the  68-70  period. 

The  Upper  Mountain  Research  Station,  in  Ashe  County,  had 
no  capital  improvements  during  the  biennium,  however,  major 
improvements  to  the  station  were  made  in  land  drainage,  im- 
provement to  farm  roads,  and  in  fence  construction.  Approxi- 
mately 1,500  rods  of  new  fencing  were  erected  of  which  about 
one-third  is  of  the  new  suspension  type.  A  new  sheep  barn  was 
completed  at  the  close  of  the  previous  biennium,  however, 
initial  use  was  begun  in  the  1968-70  period  and  this  facility  has 
allowed  expanded  research  with  sheep.  During  the  past  two 
years  beef  cattle  research  at  this  location  has  been  in  a  transition 
state  from  studies  relating  to  feeding  and  management  of  stocker 
cattle  to  research  designed  to  acquire  new  knowledge  relating 
to  brood  cow  and  calf  management.  In  the  way  of  forage  crops, 
important  work  has  been  done  in  testing  new  strains  of  alfalfa 
for  resistance  to  the  alfalfa  weevil.  Also  new  seedings  of  crown 
vetch  and  Birdsfoot  trefoil  have  been  made  to  evaluate  their 
use  as  pasture  plants. 

The  Mountain  Horticultural  Crops  Research  Station,  at 
Fletcher,  put  into  use  during  the  past  biennium  a  cold  storage  and 
grading  building  which  is  used  primarily  for  cold  storage  studies 
of  fruits  and  vegetables.  A  new  eight-acre  planting  of  apple 
trees  was  made  and  this  new  orchard  will  be  devoted  primarily 
to  studies  of  cultural  practices  and  root  stock  systems.  Another 
new  experiment  was  research  with  celery,  and  so  far  this  crop 
has  shown  some  promise  and  at  least  one  commercial  planting 
of  celery  in  the  area  is  planned  for  1971.  Plant  introductions  of 
potatoes  from  South  Amercia  are  being  observed  for  their  ability 
to  form  tubers  under  the  day  length  and  other  growing  condi- 
tions in  this  location.  Ones  that  will  form  tubers  will  provide  an 
almost  unlimited  supply  of  genetic  material  for  the  potato  breed- 
ing program. 

The  Mountain  Research  Station,  Waynesville,  reports  in  the 
way  of  capital  improvements,  the  completion  of  a  new  dwelling 
for  a  dairyman,  and  the  erection  of  a  3,250  bushel  capacity  grain 
bin.  In  addition,  the  fertilizer  and  pesticide  building  was  finished 
according  to  the  original  plans  by  installing  partitions  and  pro- 
viding two  extra  rooms  to  store  pesticides.  Also  a  new  automatic 
feeder  was  installed  in  the  milking  parlor.  A  significant  develop- 
ment in  the  research  program  was  an  increased  emphasis  on 
research  in  trellised  tomato  production.  Trellised  tomatoes  have 
become  one  of  the  more  important  crops  in  this  part  of  the  state 
and  there  is  a  great  need  to  answer  many  questions  relative  to 
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New   office   building   —   Upper   Coastal    Plain    research    station.    Rocky   Mount. 


Burley  tobacco  plant  beds  and  barns  —  Mountain  Research  Station,  Waynesville. 
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the  production  of  this  crop.  Also  the  TVA-NCSU  cooperative  re- 
search program  took  on  new  emphasis  with  attention  being  given 
to  pollution  studies  with  herbicides  and  fertilizers.  There  are 
two  small  watersheds  on  the  station  which  have  been  used  for 
run-off  studies  for  many  years,  and  by  making  certain  altera- 
tions both  watersheds  now  accommodate  a  new  automatic  water 
sampling  system.  Samples  are  sent  to  the  pesticide  laboratory 
at  N.  C.  State  University  for  herbicide  residue  analysis,  and  to 
Muscle  Shoals,  Alabama,  for  fertilizer  residue  analysis.  The 
basic  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  determine  if  application  of 
these  materials  contribute  to  stream  pollution. 

Resources 

The  agricultural  research  program  in  North  Carolina  is  con- 
ducted by  the  N.  C.  State  University  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  and  much  of  the  basic  research  is  done  in  laboratories 
and  greenhouses,  but  certain  parts  of  the  program  are  conducted 
on  the  research  stations  and  some  tests  and  trials  are  carried 
out  on  farmers  fields.  The  research  stations  contribute  much 
to  the  total  program  and  furnish  many  things  which  cannot 
be  found  elsewhere. 

Land  is  the  basic  resource  on  the  stations,  and  with  the  16 
stations  located  in  various  sections  of  the  state,  research  scien- 
tists can  find  varying  soil  types,  and  various  situations  regard- 
ing elevation  and  other  factors  which  insure  that  tests  and  ex- 
periments will  be  applicable  to  most  parts  of  the  state.  A  supply 
of  land  for  field  tests  and  experiments  with  crops  and  livestock 
is  of  great  importance  to  the  success  of  the  total  program.  Land 
included  in  the  16  stations  as  of  December  31,  1969,  amounted 
to  7,209.6  acres  owned  by  the  state  and  in  addition  there  were 
157.0  acres  rented.  Total  land  involved  in  research  stations  both 
owned  and  rented  amounts  to  7,366.6  acres.  In  analyzing  total 
land  resources  we  find  that  cropland  accounts  for  2,305.9  acres 
and  open  pastures  take  up  1,103.8  acres.  As  under  any  farm 
situation  there  is  a  considerable  acreage  of  woodland  and  a 
sizable  acreage  is  used  for  roads,  meadow  strips,  irrigation  ponds, 
and  building  sites.  However,  in  1969  a  total  of  1,458.0  acres  were 
used  for  research.  This  acreage  of  research  reflects  some  of  the 
most  intensive  use  which  can  be  made  of  land  in  a  farming 
operation  because  an  acre  of  research  requires  many  more  in- 
puts of  labor,  supplies  and  equipment  and  general  supervision 
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than  the  average  acre  of  a  commercial  crop.  Also  as  an  indi- 
cation of  total  resources  of  the  stations  there  is  the  inventory 
which  includes  the  value  of  land,  facilities,  equipment,  and  other 
items.  As  of  December  31,  1969,  the  value  of  all  property  on  the 
16  stations  amounted  to  $3,915,013.  Even  with  this  high  figure, 
land  value,  for  the  purpose  of  the  inventory,  was  established  at 
the  initial  cost,  plus  the  value  of  improvements,  and  therefore 
does  not  reflect  real  estate  values. 

Another  very  important  resource  of  the  stations  is  that  of 
personnel,  involving  those  who  supervise  operations,  such  as 
the  superintendents  and  the  foremen,  and  the  labor  force  in- 
cluding machinery  equipment  operators,  and  others  employed 
for  specific  jobs.  These  people  are  the  key  to  successful  opera- 
tion, and  without  competent  supervisors  and  dependable  labor 
it  would  be  impossible  to  conduct  the  large  amount  of  research 
which  is  carried  out. 

There  is  another  resource  so  very  important  to  the  conduct  of 
field  experiments  that  it  has  received  unusual  attention  over  the 
past  few  years.  The  reference  here  is  to  water,  and  much  time 
has  been  given  to  the  development  of  irrigation  facilities,  in- 
cluding ponds,  and  in  a  number  of  instances  deep  wells  for  water 
supplies.  This  resource  is  an  important  research  tool  because 
even  though  everything  else  may  be  supplied,  a  dry  year  without 
adequate  water  can  cause  great  losses  to  the  research  program 
and  in  fact  it  may  set  back  certain  lines  of  research  for  a  number 
of  years. 

Research  Programs 

Although  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  is  not  a  research 
agency  it  seems  advisable  that  in  this  report  a  brief  statement 
be  made  as  to  the  lines  of  research  conducted  at  each  station. 
This  brief  simply  gives  an  indication  of  the  kinds  of  research 
without  involving  details  as  to  research  programs.  The  principle 
work  at  each  station  is  as  follows: 

BORDER  BELT  TOBACCO  STATION:  Tobacco  (varieties, 
cultural  practices,  sucker  control,  fertility  studies,  tobacco  gen- 
etics, insect  and  disease  control,  plant  bed  studies)  and  new  crops. 

HORTICULTURAL  CROPS  STATION:  Vegetable  crops 
(breeding,  new  introductions,  cultural  practices,  disease  and 
insect  control),  bulbs  (breeding,  cultural  practices  and  storage), 
blueberries  and  ornamentals. 
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Rabbiteye   Blueberries  at  the   Horticultural   Crops  Station,   Castle   Hayne. 
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COASTAL  PLAIN  STATION:  Poultry,  dairy,  pasture  and 
forage  crops,  muscadine  grapes,  strawberries,  corn  hybrids,  soy- 
beans, sweet  potatoes,  and  special  new  crops. 

COASTAL  PLAIN  VEGETABLE  STATION:  Vegetable  crops 
(varieties,  cultural  practices,  insect  and  disease  control,  mechani- 
zation processing  qualities),  blueberries  and  strawberries. 

LOWER  COASTAL  PLAIN  STATION:  Tobacco  (varieties, 
disease  and  insect  control,  cultural  practices,  plant  bed  studies), 
corn  and  small  grain. 

UPPER  COASTAL  PLAIN  STATION :  Corn  hybrids,  cotton, 
soybeans,  tobacco,  peanuts,  small  grain,  grain  sorghum,  forage 
crops,  hogs,  beef  cattle,  weed  control  and  special  new  crops. 

PEANUT  BELT  STATION:  Peanuts  (breeding,  rotations, 
fertility  studies,  pesticides,  insect  control,  seed  quality,  weed 
control,  growth  regulators,  variety  verification  trials,  and  di- 
sease control),  corn  (breeding,  genetics,  fertility  and  lime  and 
tillage),  cotton  (breeding,  weed  control,  fertilizer-pesticide  in- 
teractions) . 

TIDEWATER  STATION:  Forage  crops,  corn  hybrids,  soy- 
beans, small  grain,  Irish  potatoes,  other  vegetable  crops,  musca- 
dine grapes,  beef  cattle  and  swine. 

OXFORD  STATION:  Tobacco  (breeding,  variety  tests,  cul- 
tural practices,  plant  bed  management,  disease  and  insect  control, 
curing  studies,  irrigation),  tomatoes   (wilt  studies). 

CENTRAL  CROPS  STATION:  Corn  breeding,  cotton,  soy- 
beans, tobacco,  peanuts,  small  grain,  forage  crops,  special  new 
crops,  vegetable  crops,  orchard  (apples,  peaches,  pears),  bram- 
bles (raspberries,  blackberries,  dewberries),  muscadine  grapes, 
tobacco  plant  bed  studies,  irrigation  studies,  mechanical  tobacco 
harvesting,  peanut  harvesting,  corn  drying  studies,  and  swine 
evaluation. 

SANDHILLS  STATION:  Peaches,  apples,  muscadine  grapes, 
and  special  new  crops.  Work  is  underway  on  varieties,  cultural 
practices,  insect  and  disease  control,  soils,  irrigation,  grading, 
storage  and  packing  of  fruits. 
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WHYNOT 


TROY 


NORMAN 


BISCOE 


EMERY 


New  peach  varieties  released  in   1968  —  Sandhills  Station,  Jackson  Springs. 
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PIEDMONT  STATION:  Small  grain,  corn  breeding,  cotton, 
soybeans,  special  new  crops,  forage  crops,  orchard,  dairy  cattle, 
beef  cattle,  and  poultry  random  sample  test. 

UPPER  PIEDMONT  STATION:  Tobacco  (varieties,  cultural 
practices,  insect  and  disease  control,  plant  bed  studies),  and  beef 
cattle  (breeding  and  management  studies). 

UPPER  MOUNTAIN  STATION:  Beef  cattle,  sheep,  burley 
tobacco,  corn  breeding,  pasture  and  forage  crops,  and  potatoes. 

MOUNTAIN  HORTICULTURAL  CROPS  STATION:  Vege- 
table crops  (fertility,  varieties,  cultural  practices,  disease  and 
insect  control,  processing  qualities),  orchard  and  vineyard  (vari- 
eties, fertility,  insect  and  disease  control,  dwarf  rootstock  studies 
with  apples).  Also  there  is  work  with  celery,  strawberries,  blue- 
berries, raspberries,  and  mechanical  harvesting  of  vegetable 
crops. 

MOUNTAIN  STATION:  Dairy,  burley  tobacco,  corn  breed- 
ing, small  grain,  pasture  and  forage  crops,  orchard  (apples) 
hydrologic  studies  (TVA),  trellised  tomatoes. 


Service  Functions 

Although  the  outlying  stations  are  basically  designed  for  re- 
search, each  of  them  perform  certain  service  function  to  agri- 
culture which  add  to  their  usefulness.  In  the  way  of  service  or 
education  during  the  past  year  or  so  a  number  of  the  stations 
had  what  is  termed  'Research  Reviews'  largely  for  personnel 
of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service.  In  these  reviews  per- 
sonnel of  the  extension  service,  largely  county  workers,  spent 
several  hours  at  a  given  station  for  hearing  an  explanation  of 
research  underway  by  the  research  project  leaders.  The  think- 
ing is  that  these  people  becoming  better  acquainted  with  research 
will  be  better  able  to  translate  research  findings  to  farmers  in 
their  counties. 
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The  new  Tobacco   Research   Laboratory  —  Tobocco   Research  Station,  Oxford. 


Also  school  and  college  classes  make  use  of  the  stations  by 
visiting-,  observing,  and  studying  general  programs  or  in  some 
instances  specific  lines  of  work  having  a  bearing  on  the  courses 
of  study  of  that  particular  class.  The  stations  serve  as  field 
laboratories  for  these  and  similar  groups.  Other  groups  using 
the  stations  would  include  4-H  Clubs  and  FFA  Chapters,  who  in 
many  instances  use  livestock  on  the  stations  in  training  pro- 
grams for  judging  teams.  Also  these  two  groups  in  some  in- 
stances use  crops  and  perhaps  even  soils  as  a  part  of  their  train- 
ing program.  In  addition  a  number  of  special  groups  visit  the 
station  and  this  would  include  civic  clubs,  and  other  organiza- 
tions of  the  same  general  nature  who  desire  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  agriculture. 

During  a  given  year  approximately  15,000  people  visit  the  16 
stations  either  as  organized  groups  or  as  individuals,  and  in- 
cluded in  this  total  there  is  a  rather  large  number  of  foreign 
visitors.  In  many  instances  when  personnel  from  N.  C.  State 
University  have  visitors  from  foreign  countries  they  quite  fre- 
quently take  advantage  of  the  situation  by  having  these  people 
visit  the  outlying  stations  to  observe  the  field  work  of  the  ex- 
periment station. 
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There  are  a  number  of  instances  in  which  certain  small  plots 
are  planted  on  the  stations  for  verification  and  identification 
work.  The  tobacco  seed  committee,  for  example,  has  plantings 
of  tobacco  for  observation  in  order  to  verify  or  identify  the 
varieties  to  be  released.  Plantings  have  been  made  of  discount 
tobacco  varieties  so  that  ASCS  personnel  in  the  flue-cured  area 
could  learn  to  identify  such  varieties. 

In  the  way  of  livestock,  the  swine  evaluation  station  at  the 
Central  Crops  Research  Station  is  in  reality  a  service  function 
in  that  it  provides  for  performance  testing  of  pigs  from  litters 
which  indicates  comparisons  of  certain  strains  of  swine.  The 
Random  Sample  Poultry  Test  at  the  Piedmont  Station,  although 
providing  considerable  research  information  is  primarily  a  ser- 
vice function  for  evaluating  different  lines  of  poultry  for  the 
major  poultry  breeders  in  the  country.  Here  again  this  is  really 
performance  testing  of  these  different  lines.  All  in  all  the  out- 
lying stations  perform  many  educational  and  service  functions 
in  addition  to  their  primary  role  of  research. 


SEED  TESTING  DIVISION 

George  E.  Spain 
Director' 


"First,  the  seed"  is  a  slogan 
often  used  for  advertisements  or 
promotional  information  about 
seeds.  Without  seeds,  we  would 
g-row  only  those  plants  that 
could  be  propagated  asexually. 
By  a  large  majority,  the  field 
crops,  vegetables,  flowers,  and 
tree  species  used  for  man's  eco- 
nomic gain  start  with  seeds.  The 
use  of  Fi  hybrids,  so  popular  in 
crops,  vegetables,  and  flowers 
are  based  upon  cross-pollination 
and  combining  the  parental  con- 
tributions through  the  mechan- 
ism of  seed  production.  Agri- 
culture, as  we  know  it  today, 
could  not  continue  without  seeds. 


Analyses 

Ideally,  planting  seeds  would  be  100  per  cent  pure  seed  of  the 
designated  kind  and  variety,  with  100  per  cent  viability  at  maxi- 
mum vitality.  This  condition,  for  practical  purposes,  seldom  ex- 
ists. Therefore,  analyses  to  estimate  planting  qualities  are  neces- 
sary to  screen  out  seed  lots  which  are  substandard  and  to  provide 
information  for  labeling. 


Inspections 

Laws  and  Regulations  require  a  complete  and  truthful  label 
statement  of  planting  quality  to  accompany  the  seeds,  along  with 
the  identification  of  any  contaminants.  Therefore,  inspections  of 
seeds  ofi'ered  for  sale  and  the  analyses  to  check  the  truthfulness 
of  the  statements  are  necessary. 

The  viability  of  seeds  is  not  a  stable  quality.  It  changes  as  a 
function  of  time,  temperature,  moisture,  and  bio-chemical  and 
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genetic  dictates  of  the  species.  Therefore,  seeds  must  be  periodi- 
cally re-sampled  and  retested  in  order  to  confirm  the  maintenance 
of  this  quality  or  to  inform  the  buyer  of  the  most  current  evalua- 
tion. If  not  sold,  the  lot  will  eventually  decline  to  such  a  level 
that  it  must  be  removed  from  sale. 

Seed  Treatment 

Seeds  treated  with  materials  designed  to  improve  their  per- 
formance as  planting  stock  must  carry  appropriate  warnings, 
cautionary  statements,  and  identification  of  material  used.  There- 
fore, constant  surveillance  is  necessary  to  assure  that  proper 
labels  and  precautions  about  treatments  accompany  seeds. 

Variety  Verification 

Variety  purity  is  necessary  if  producers  are  to  reap  the  bene- 
fits of  research  that  goes  into  improved  variety  development. 
Therefore,  field  plantings  to  verify  variety  statements  are  neces- 
sary to  guard  against  careless  or  uninformed  statements  of 
variety  identification.  These  efforts  are  cooperative  with  N.  C. 
State  University  personnel  on  tobacco,  and  during  this  biennium, 
they  have  been  in  cooperation  with  USDA  on  cowpeas,  rye,  and 
sorghum.  The  Seed  Testing  Division  has  variety  verification  plots 
of  sorghum-sudangrass  hybrids,  grasses,  and  small  grains. 

For  these  reasons,  and  in  the  performance  of  duties  statutorily 
assigned  to  the  N.  C.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Seed  Testing 
Division  has  carried  out  the  activities  listed  in  this  report  at  the 
request  of  or  on  behalf  of  all  citizens  of  North  Carolina. 

Summary  of  Activities 

Seed  lots  inspected,  exposed  for  sale  38,075 

Inspectors"  samples  submitted  for  further  analysis  _    .  3,288 

Total  seed  samples  received _ 43,848 

Total  tests  of  purity  &  serminatiou  made  on  samples  received _  56,024 

Biochemical   tests  performed  ^ ..._     1,294 

Variety  verification  samples  collected   and  planted 314 


SOIL  TESTING  DIVISION 


Dr.  Donald  W.  Eaddy 


Director 


Farmers  of  North  Carolina 
have  been  caught  in  a  cost-price 
squeeze.  This  unfavorable  eco- 
nomic situation  has  caused  them 
to  consider  all  possibilities  for 
increasing  efficiency  of  produc- 
tion. As  a  result  of  increased 
concern  for  efficiency  farmers 
have  turned  to  soil  testing  as  a 
means  of  achieving  maximum 
economic  yields  while  reducing 
the  unit  cost  of  production. 

That  North  Carolina  farmes 
have  an  intense  interest  in  effi- 
ciency, and  have  realized  that 
soil  testing  is  an  essential  step 
to  an  efficient  production  pro- 
gram is  dem^onstrated  by  the 
fact  that  during  the  1968-70  biennium  the  Soil  Testing  Division 
processed  187,350  soil  samples  for  37,392  farmers.  An  additional 
1,801  "problem  soil  samples"  was  processed  for  964  farmers. 
These  samples  from  "problem  areas"  receive  special  analysis  and 
are  handled  by  an  experienced  agronomist  in  order  to  get  the 
results  back  to  the  farmer  in  time  for  the  necessary  corrective 
measurer  to  be  made  as  rapidly  as  possible.  In  some  instances 
the  suggested  treatments  of  the  "problem  areas"  are  followed  up 
with  a  field  inspection.  This  follow-up  allows  the  agronomist 
to  stay  in  tune  with  everyday  farming  operations  and  problems, 
and  determines  whether  his  suggested  treatment  of  the  problem 
area  corrected  the  plant  growth  problem. 

In  order  to  have  a  progressive  and  sound  soil  testing  program, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  soil  test  results  and  suggestions  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  latest  soil  fertility  research.  Cognizant  of  this  fact, 
the  Soil  Testing  Division  analyzed  6,764  samples  during  the 
1968-70  biennium  for  the  research  scientist  at  North  Carolina 
State  University,  Duke  University,  Wake  Forest  University  and 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  Chapel  Hill. 
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During  this  biennium  the  Soil  Testing  Division  performed 
almost  one  and  one  half  million  chemical  determinations  on  close 
to  200,000  soil  samples.  To  get  maximum  benefit  from  soil  tests 
it  is  necessary  that  the  soils  be  analyzed  and  the  results  be  re- 
turned to  the  farmer  and  homeowner  promptly.  Consequently, 
a  great  deal  of  effort  has  been  given  to  laboratory  efficiency  in 
order  that  we  may  process  this  large  number  of  samples.  Stream- 
lining of  soil  handling  techniques  and  use  of  rapid  accurate 
analytical  equipment  has  contributed  to  laboratory  efficiency. 

Perhaps,  no  phase  of  the  soil  testing  program  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  informational  or  educational  program.  Each 
month  news  releases  are  submitted  to  the  county  extension  chair- 
man of  each  county  for  use  in  his  local  program.  Additional 
news  articles  and  radio  programs  have  originated  in  the  division. 

These  "news"  releases  always  emphasize  the  why  rather  than 
the  what  of  the  subject.  The  importance  of  a  sound  fertility  pro- 
gram and  how  soil  testing  is  an  integral  part  is  always  empha- 
sized. We  feel  that  more  reliable  samples  have  been  submitted 
to  the  laboratory  as  a  result. 

Soil  tests  results  and  attendant  data  have  been  summarized 
annually.  Summaries  on  the  county  level  have  been  distributed 
to  the  Agricultural  Extension  personnel  in  each  county.  Sum- 
maries on  the  county  as  well  as  the  state  level  have  been  provided 
for  use  by  the  interested  extension  specialists.  These  summaries 
provide  invaluable  information  in  the  preparation  of  educational 
programs  by  revealing  the  effects  of  past  educational  efforts 
and  cultural  practices.  Present  fertility  problems  as  well  as 
potential  problem  areas  are  brought  to  light.  Consequently, 
higher  yields  and  increased  net  income  is  made  possible  by  high- 
lighting the  fertility  bottle  necks. 

During  the  past  biennium  many  fertilizzer  and  chemical  com- 
panies have  forseen  the  value  of  soil  testing  as  a  service  to  farm- 
ers. Many  have  used  the  farmers  soil  test  report  from  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture  laboratory  to  plan  a  fertili- 
zation program  with  the  farmer.  Some  have  found  it  desirable 
to  establish  their  own  laboratories.  A  voluntary  certification 
program  was  developed  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
work  closely  with  these  laboratories  to  assure  that  their  soil 
analysis  and  recommendations  will  be  in  line  with  the  research 
findings  of  the  North  Carolina  Experiment  Stations.  One  ferti- 
lizer company  laboratory  is  presently  certified  under  a  program 
of  cooperative  exchange  of  ideas  and  continual  cross  checking  of 
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An  efficient  handling  pro- 
cedure with  synchronized 
operations  have  eliminated 
long  delays  in  getting  test 
results  and  treatment  sug- 
gestions to  North  Carolina 
citizens.  Above:  Technicians 
Wilder  and  Humphries  start 
the  soil  samples  on  their 
way  "by  the  numbers".  Left: 
Chemist  Bittle  measures  soil 
samples  into  containers  in 
groups  of  36  prior  to  the 
chemical  "shakedown".  Be- 
low: Chemist  Johnson  pours 
12  of  36  samples  into  fil- 
ters. 
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Right:  A  pH  meter  tells  Chem- 
ist Bowling  if  the  soil  is  too  acid 
to  grow  plants. 


Left:  An  electronic  marvel  —  the 
atomic  absorption  spectrophotometer 
—  uncovers  calcium,  magnesium  and 
manganese  needs  in  the  soil. 


Color  density  from  chemical  destruction  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil  is  measured 
with  a  calorimeter  by  Chemist  Williams. 
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The  electronic  farmhand   must  be  checked   out  occasionally.    Systems  Analyst 
Thomason  checks  report  print  out  with  Director  Eaddy. 


Nutritional   problems  dominate  the  conversation   as  Agronomist   Hatfield   con- 
sults with  Farmer  W.  W.  Holding  concerning  trouble  with  soybeans. 
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analysis  and  recommedations.  Two  other  laboratories  are  work- 
ing toward  certification. 

The  Soil  Testing  Division  is  recognized  the  world  over  as  a 
leader  in  soil  testing.  Agronomist  from  many  countries  have 
visited  the  division  during  the  past  biennium  seeking  informa- 
tion on  soil  test  methods  and  principles  of  soil  testing.  In  addi- 
tion, the  laboratory  has  provided  tours  for  the  students  of  Soil 
Science  at  N.  C.  State  University  as  well  as  commodity  and 
farmer  groups. 

During  this  biennium  it  was  found  neccessary  to  discontinue 
the  analysis  of  silage,  feed,  and  grain  samples  for  farmers.  It 
has  been,  and  still  is,  the  policy  of  the  N,  C.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Soil  Testing  Division  to  promote  and  continue  in 
only  those  programs  in  which  there  is  a  demonstrated  need  and 
demand  by  the  farmers  and  consumers  of  North  Carolina. 

Soil  Testings  Contribution  to  a  Better  Environment 

The  Soil  Testing  Division  is  providing  the  concerned  people 
of  North  Carolina  with  vital  information  and  services  needed 
not  only  to  preserve  but  to  create  a  wholesome  environment.  In 
addition  to  providing  analytical  services  to  the  growers  of  food 
and  fiber  crops,  the  division  offers  and  provides  fertility  and 
management  suggestions  to  homeowners  and  managers  of  both 
public  and  private  recreation  areas.  Fine  turf  and  ornamentals 
now  grow  in  residential  and  public  areas  where  none  would  be 
growing  without  a  diagnostic  soil  testing  service. 

A  great  share  of  the  polluting  agents  in  our  water  supply  are 
a  result  of  the  excretory  and  discard  wastes  from  our  human  and 
animal  population.  The  degradation  processes  of  nature  disarm 
the  pollutants  if  they  can  be  held  on  the  land  long  enough.  There 
are  more  than  20  million  acres  of  forage  crops  in  North  Carolina, 
many  of  which  are  under  a  continual  nutrient  requirement  moni- 
toring service  provided  by  soil  testing.  Forage  crops  and  well 
fed  plants  of  all  species  help  natures  cleansing  recycling  of  all 
matter  by  physically  trapping  and  displaying  these  pollutants 
for  the  action  of  the  degradation  processes. 

The  division,  through  its  fertility  and  management  suggestions, 
advise  farmers  and  homeowners  of  proper  rates,  methods  and 
timeliness  of  fertilizer  applications  thus  minimizing  pollution 
as  a  result  of  fertilizer  use.  These  fertility  and  management 
suggestions  also  aid  in  the  establishment  of  conservation  prac- 
tices which  reduce  erosion  and  thus  stream  and  lake  sedimenta- 
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tion  which  increases  the  overall  usefulness  of  these  bodies  of 
water  and  enhances  their  beauty. 

Future  Needs 
One  of  the  prime  responsibilities  designated  to  the  N.  C.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  that  of  "service".  In  order  to  better 
fulfill  this  responsibility,  it  will  be  proposed  to  the  1971  Session 
of  the  North  Carolina  Legislature  that  an  Agronomic  Services 
Division  be  established.  This  division  would  offer  increases  in 
services  in  the  area  of  Soil  Testing  as  well  as  provide  the  follow- 
ing new  services  which  presently  are  not  available  from  any 
state  agency. 

1.  Extended  Soil  Analysis:  As  efficiency  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction increases,  the  need  for  special  analysis  on  soils  par- 
ticularly for  micronutrients  and  toxic  elements  will  become 
necessary.  Under  the  proposed  plan  it  will  be  possible  to  analyze 
for  any  of  the  essential  elements  on  a  service  basis  as  soon  as 
satisfactory  methods  and  correlation  data  can  be  developed. 

2.  Plant  Analysis:  The  value  of  chemical  analysis  of  plant 
parts  in  diagnosing  plant  nutrient  deficiencies  is  well  recognized 
the  world  over.  As  a  supplementary  tool  for  Soil  Testing,  this 
program  will  provide  a  service  in  which  farmers  can  obtain  a 
rapid  diagnosis  of  problem  areas  and  often  make  corrections  in 
that  year  to  prevent  a  complete  crop  loss. 

3.  Nematode  Assay:  Nematodes  are  one  of  the  principle  limit- 
ing factors  in  agricultural  production.  Not  only  are  the  yields 
frequently  reduced,  but  the  quality  of  the  produce  is  often  low- 
ered by  their  damage.  This  tremendous  loss  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina farmers  was  recognized  by  the  1965  Legislature  and  funds 
were  appropriated  to  develop  methods,  and  procedures  (House 
Bill  528).  It  is  felt  that  the  development  phase  of  this  program 
has  progressed  satisfactorily  so  that  the  service  aspect  should  be 
initiated  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  North  Carolina 
State  University  will  continue  studies  in  the  development  of 
methods,  procedures,  and  uses.  The  establishment  of  a  Nema- 
tode Assay  service  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would  make 
it  possible  for  farmers  to  determine  whether  expensive  chemical 
control  measures  would  be  necessary  before  the  crop  was  planted. 

The  Extended  Soil  Analysis,  Plant  Analysis  and  Nematode 
Assay  program  will  be  in  addition  to  the  present  Soil  Testing 
program  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
is  suggested  that  the  administration,  profesisonal  and  technical 
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personnel  and  equipment  be  completely  intej^rateci  into  a  Unified 
Soil  Testing,  Plant  Analysis  and  Nematode  Assay  program  to 
be  known  as  the  Agronomic  Services  Division  of  the  North  Caro- 
line Department  of  Agriculture.  A  unified  program  would  allow 
the  director  to  shift  personnel  and  equipment  from  one  area  of 
activity  to  another,  based  on  seasonal  demands,  and  substantially 
lower  the  cost  of  the  program. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  division  requires  the  construction 
of  a  laboratory  building  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $587,000  with 
some  $142,000  to  equip  it.  (C  budget).  Sufficient  space  for  the 
expansion  of  services  is  not  available  in  the  present  Agriculture 
Building. 

Some  13  additional  permanent  technical  and  clerical  personnel 
will  be  required  to  operate  this  division.  The  increase  in  the 
operational  budget  (B  budget)  is  estimated  at  $165,000. 

It  seems  desirable  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  the  operation  of 
the  laboratory  through  performing  the  Plant  Analysis  and 
Nematode  Assay  on  a  fee  basis.  The  charge  of  fees  will  have  the 
additional  benefit  of  discouraging  indiscriminate  use  of  the  ser- 
vices in  those  cases  where  no  benefit  will  be  derived  from  the 
analysis. 


THE  STATE  FAIR 

Arthur  K.  Pitzer 

Manager 

"Progress,"  not  only  during 
the  annual  state  fair,  but  in- 
volving the  year-round  use  of  the 
State  Fairgrounds  as  well,  ex- 
plains the  biennial  success  of  the 
State  Fair  during  this  period. 

Operating  almost  entirely  out 
of  its  own  revenue,  the  State 
Fair  has  witnessed  small,  but 
noticeable  gains  in  various  ele- 
ments regarding  the  operation 
of  this  department  and  contin- 
ues to  keep  its  goal  in  sight,  that 
of  a  yearly  event  that  will  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  all  our 
citizens  to  participate  either  as 
an  exhibitor  or  a  visitor  and  to 
provide  grounds  and  facilities 
for  events  that  provide  recreation,  education  and  entertainment. 

For  the  first  time  the  State  Fair  (1969)  ran  nine  days  and 
under  a  strict  no-pass  policy.  The  results  were  especially  grati- 
fying. Revenue  at  the  gate,  more  than  $310,000  exceeded  any 
total  during  previous  years  and  despite  the  added  costs  of  oper- 
ating an  additional  three  days  and  the  discontinuance  of  parking 
charges,  the  annual  profit  for  the  department  was  more  than 
$145,000,  exceeded  only  in  1967. 

Increased  use  and  revenue  deriving  from  this  use,  has  been 
accomplished  during  non-fairtime.  A  steady  increase  of  the 
grounds  and  buildings  usage  has  been  recorded  during  the  past 
two  years  and  indications  are  that  the  forthcoming  year  will 
see  more  of  the  same.  In  1968  the  overall  use  of  the  grounds 
during  the  off  season  was  unknown,  but  Dorton  Arena  was  used 
99  times.  In  1969  the  grounds  were  used  202  times  and  the  use 
of  the  Arena  swelled  to  119,  Activties  already  recorded  for  1970 
would  indicate  that  the  usage  of  the  Fairgrounds  will  enjoy  its 
busiest   vear.     New   multi-use   contracts   such   as   the   Carolina 
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n-depth  planning  is  the  key  to  future  development  of  the  State  Fair  facilities. 


Cougars,  Country  Shindigs  and  other  coupled  with  annual  re- 
turnees such  as  the  horse  show  and  the  circus  have  restulted  in 
the  facilities  being  enjoyed  by  nearly  400,000  persons  during  the 
off  season  last  year.  Nearly  two  thirds  of  this  number  had  been 
recorded  by  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  1970. 

Some  of  the  major  improvements  during  this  biennium  in- 
clude :  the  completion  of  the  new  administration  building,  the 
expanding  of  the  restroom  facilities,  the  edition  of  park  benches 
and  a  new  electrical  system  for  fair  time  use,  and  new  lighting 
around  Dorton  Arena.  Also  during  this  period,  the  grandstand 
race  track  was  reconstructed,  making  possible  the  initial  of 
a  weekly  racing  program  by  outside  promotion. 

During  the  legislative  session  100,000  dollars  was  approved 
for  a  new  roof  on  Dorton  Arena. 

In  1964-66  biennial  report,  it  was  recommended  that  a  "Use 
and  Development  Report,"  or  "Master  Plan,"  be  completed  for 
the  fair.  This  is  currently  being  accomplished.  With  the  infor- 
mation provided  by  such  a  study  and  plan,  the  Department  feels 
it  will  be  better  equipped  to  continue  its  task  of  providing  the 
showcase  of  North  Carolina  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  its 
residents  and  in  the  best  possible  manner. 


DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS 

Russell  P.  Handy 

Statistician  in  Charge 


During  the  Biennium  the  Divi- 
sion of  Statistics  celebrated  its 
Golden  Anniversary  of  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  For  50 
continuous  years  the  two  agen- 
cies have  combined  their  re- 
sources to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive agricultural  statistics 
service  to  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  Nation.  Since 
the  USDA  is  charged  primarily 
with  making  state  and  national 
estimates  and  the  NCDA  is  fur- 
ther concerned  with  estimates 
for  counties  and  local  areas  with- 
in the  state,  it  is  natural  to  work 
together  to  accomplish  a  com- 
mon goal.  The  two  agencies,  working  in  concert,  are  known  as 
the  Federal-State  Crop  Reporting  Service.  There  are  several 
advantages  to  this  arrangement  as  has  been  demonstrated 
throughout  the  years.  Among  these  are:  (1)  eliminates  dupli- 
cation of  effort  (2)  reduces  the  burden  upon  respondents,  or 
sources  of  information  (3)  provides  consistency  in  definitions 
and  concepts  (4)  prevents  conflicting  statistics  being  published 
which  may  cause  confusion  and  (5)  by  working  together  econ- 
omizes on  expenditures. 


Sources  of  Information 

The  backbone  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Service  is  its  corp  of 
volunteer  crop  and  livestock  reporters.  These  loyal  farmers, 
processors  and  agri-business  dealers  report  regularly  on  acreages, 
crop  conditions,  quantities  produced  and  sold,  numbers  of  live- 
stock on  hand,  prices  received  and  paid  by  farmers  and  many 
other  items  of  a  current  nature. 
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A  major  source  of  statistical  data  is  the  Annual  State  Farm 
Census.  The  Division  of  Statistics  provides  leadership  to  the 
counties  in  the  collection  of  individual  farm  reports  covering 
operations  on  each  farm  tract  of  10  acres  or  more.  The  census 
is  taken  in  compliance  with  the  farm  census  law  and  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Boards  of  County  Commissioners.  Results  of 
the  State  Farm  Census  provides  the  basis  for  revision  of  state 
acreage  and  livestock  estimates  previously  established  by  the  use 
of  sample  data  and  is  the  principal  basis  for  the  useful  and 
popular  series  of  estimates  by  counties. 

New  Methods 
Although  the  mailed  inquiry  has  been  a  useful  tool  it  is  no 
longer  totally  adequate  for  measuring  today's  agriculture.  With 
the  decline  in  number  of  farms  and  the  trend  toward  larger 
and  more  specialized  farms  it  has  become  necessary  to  introduce 
a  newer  and  more  scientific  approach  to  the  collection  of  data. 
Probability  sampling  has  been  initiated  in  North  Carolina  as  a 
part  of  the  nationwide  program  for  improvement  of  agricultural 
estimates.  This  involves  two  approaches  in  this  state.  The  first 
is  a  scientifically  drawn  area  type  sample  in  which  farm  opera- 
tors are  interviewed  during  enumerations  periods  in  June  and 
December.  The  other  is  an  objective  yield  or  on-the-spot  field 
survey  made  in  specified  months  during  the  growing  season  for 
corn,  cotton  and  soybeans. 


Field  enumerator  points  out  samples  segment  on  aerial  photo  prep- 
aratory to  determining  crop  acreages  in  the  sample  area. 
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The  June  enumerative  survey  is  designed  primarily  to  esti- 
mate the  acreage  of  crops  planted,  and  the  December  survey  con- 
centrates on  livestock  numbers  and  fall  seeded  grains.  The  num- 
bers reported  in  the  area  sample  segments  are  expanded  to  state 
totals  and  measures  of  change  from  the  previous  years  are  com- 
puted. 


Enumerator  preparing  to  count  the  number  of  plonts,  nodes,  blooms,  and  pods 
in  a  samples  portion  of  a  North  Carolina  soybean  field. 

The  objective  yield  surveys  consist  of  selecting  random  sam- 
pling units  from  the  acreages  reported  on  the  June  enumerative 
survey  and  making  monthly  visits  to  sample  plots  within  fields. 
During  the  visits,  counts  are  made  of  such  items  as  width  of 
row,  number  of  plants,  number  of  fruits,  size  of  fruit  and  several 
other  factors  which  have  a  correlation  to  the  yield  per  unit. 
These  counts  are  then  worked  into  mathematical  forecasting 
models  and  the  prospective  biological  yield  is  determined.  Sur- 
veys of  harvesting  losses  are  also  made  to  assist  in  determining 
the  net  harvested  yield  per  acre.  The  indications  from  these  new- 
er surveys  are  considered  along  with  the  traditional  mailed  in- 
quiry and  have  resulted  in  improved  acreage  estimates  and  yield 
forecasts  especially  at  the  regional  and  national  levels.  Recent 
innovations  in  sampling  now  make  it  possible  to  compute  meas- 
ures of  reliability  for  the  crop  estimates  in  a  more  scientific 
manner. 
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Orchard  and  Vineyard  Survey 

During  the  biennium  a  survey  of  orchards  and  commercial 
vineyards  was  completed  with  the  assistance  of  the  matching 
fund  program  of  the  Markets  Division.  It  provided  current 
statistics  on  the  number  of  orchards  with  100  or  more  trees 
being  maintained  for  production.  The  numbers  were  broken 
down  between  varieties,  age  groups,  and  size  of  orchard.  These 
data  have  proved  essential  to  the  orchardists  in  developing  their 
production  and  marketing  plans  and  in  projecting  future  trends. 
The  data  were  made  available  to  all  growers  and  others  con- 
cerned with  fruit  production  and  marketing. 

Retirements 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  biennium  the  division  lost  both 
its  long  time  chief  and  assistant  chief.  Henry  L.  Rasor  and  Olaf 
Wakefield  decided  to  retire  from  government  service  after  42 
and  30  years  respectvely.  They  each  made  great  contributions 
to  North  Carolina  agriculture  and  to  progress  in  the  Crop  Re- 
porting Service.   We  wish  them  well. 

Replacing  Mr.  Rasor  and  Mr.  Wakefield  were  Russell  P.  Handy 
and  William  C.  Hinson.  Both  are  native  North  Carolinians,  ex- 
perienced in  crop  reporting  activities  and  both  had  been  work- 
ing with  the  Statistical  Reporting  Service,  USDA,  in  Washington 
for  several  years.  Mr.  Handy  is  the  third  statistician  in  charge 
for  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Rasor  succeeded  Frank  Parker,  the 
founder  of  the  service  in  this  state. 

Needs 

While  the  division  operates  a  rather  comprehensive  statistical 
program  for  Tar  Heel  citizens,  it  is  still  not  fully  meeting  the 
demands  and  needs  for  market  information.  There  are  three  main 
areas  that  need  greater  development.  They  are  improved  accu- 
racy, improved  timeliness,  and  more  complete  coverage.  As 
described  above,  scientific  sampling  procedures  have  been  intro- 
duced as  a  start  towards  using  methods  designed  to  improve 
accuracy.  Timeliness  can  be  improved  by  extended  use  to  tele- 
communications and  automatic  data  processing.  Progress  has 
been  made  in  this  area  but  much  remains  to  be  done.  More  com- 
plete coverage  calls  for  estimates  for  some  crops  not  now  in- 
cluded in  the  program,  more  items  included  in  the  county  esti- 
mates program,   and   selected   surveys   of   interest  to   specialty 
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groups.  There  is  a  need  for  a  program  designed  to  prepare 
estimates  of  farm  income  by  counties.  Discussions  have  been 
held  with  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  and  other  agencies 
with  a  view  to  meeting  this  need. 


Computers  are  becoming  more  important  every  year  in  the  processing  of  statis- 
tics by  the  crop  reporting  service.    These  pictures  show  some  of  the  activity. 
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Mission  and  Output 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Division  are  service  in  nature  as 
contrasted  to  the  regulatory  duties  of  several  other  divisions  of 
the  department.  The  program  consist  of  a  basic  objective  of 
making  statistics  regarding  agriculture  available  to  all  who  have 
a  need  for  information  concerning  the  state's  agriculture.  These 
include  farmers,  agri-businesses,  marketing  agencies,  federal 
and  state  agencies,  processors  and  handlers,  marketing  and 
transportation  services,  farm  organizations,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, and  consumers.  The  information  output  consists  of 
around  450  separate  reports  each  year.  Many  are  compiled  to  be 
compatible  with  the  National  Crop  Reporting  Board  activities 
so  that  the  data  can  be  combined  with  other  states  to  arrive  at 
United  States  totals.  Data  are  usually  released  at  a  specified 
prearranged  date  and  minute  in  order  to  provide  equal  access 
to  everyone.     - 


Reports  Available  to  Interested  Persons 

The  output  of  the  division  is  available  to  those  specifically  re- 
questing the  reports.  The  mailing  lists  consists  of  922  different 
people  who  have  requested  one  or  more  reports.  In  addition, 
during  the  biennium  7,043  individual  requests  were  received  and 
mostly  fulfilled.  These  come  by  letter,  telephone  and  personal 
visits  to  the  office.  Most  respondents  receive  a  state  report  on 
the  items  for  which  they  report.  Under  the  terms  of  the  co- 
operative arrangement,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
pays  the  postage  for  all  mailings. 

Supplementing  the  mailed  reports,  current  information  is 
also  distributed  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  mass  news  media. 
Immediately  upon  release  of  the  reports,  press  releases  are  issued 
for  the  benefit  of  the  wire  services,  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers, m_agazines,  and  radio  and  television  stations.  The  cov- 
erage through  these  media  is  excellent,  which  reflects  the  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm  for  information  regarding  our  agricul- 
tural prospects  and  output.  This  of  course,  is  natural  considering 
our  agricultural  heritage  and  the  continued  importance  of  agri- 
culture in  our  state's  economy. 

The  schedule  of  regular  reports  is  listed  below.  The  most 
sought  after  report  is  the  annual  publication  Agricultural  Stafix- 
tics  which  brings  together  the  more  important  series  of  data 
including  estimates  by  counties  for  major  items. 
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Schedule  of  Reports 


Type  of  Reports 
I.  Crop  Reports 

1.  Intentions  to  Plant 

2.  Farm  Report 

3.  Cotton 

4.  Vegetables 

5.  Crop  Production, 
Disposition  and 
Value 

6.  Grain  Stocks  (Farm 
and  Commercial) 

7.  Annual  Crop 
Summary 

8.  Crop  Values 


Frequency  of  Report 

Annually 
Monthly 
July-December 
Monthly 

Annually 

Quarterly 
Annually 

Annually 


Approximate  Date 
Available  in  Raleigh 
March  20 
12th  of  month 
8th  of  month 
10th  of  month 


May  12 

25th,  Jan.,  Apr. 
July  &  Oct. 

Dec.  20 
Dec.  31 


II.  Livestock  Reports 

1.  Cattle  and  Milk  Cow 
Inventory,   Jan.   1 

2.  Cattle  &  Calves  on 
Feed,  Jan.  1 

3.  Calf  Crop 

4.  Pig  Crop  &  Hog 
Inventory 

5.  Sheep  Inventory, 
January  1 

6.  Lamb  Crop 

7.  Commercial 
Slaughter 

8.  Meat  Animals  -  Farm 
Production,   Disposi- 
tion, &  Income 


Annually 

Annually 
Semi-Annually 

Semi-Annually 
Annually 

Semi-Annually 

Monthly 

Annually 


Feb.  8 

Jan.  17 

Feb.  15,  July  24 

June  25,  Dec.  24 
Feb.  8 

Feb.  21,  July  28 

30th  of  month 

April  27 


III.    Dairy  Reports 

1.  Cows  Milked  &  Milk 
Production 

2.  N.  C.  Dairy  Report 

IV.  Poultry  Reports 

1.    Poultry  Inventory, 
Jan.  1 

Eggs,  Chickens, 
Turkeys  &  Hatchery; 
Poultry  Slaughter 
Broilers 
Turkeys  Raised 


2. 


Monthly 
Semi-Annually 


Annually 


Monthly 

Weekly 

Semi-Annually 


15th  of  month 
Feb.  15,  Aug.  15 


Feb.  8 


18th  of  month 
Wednesday  -  P.M. 
Aug.  25,  Jan.  29 


V.  Price  Reports 

1.  Prices  Received  by 
Farmers  Monthly 

2.  Prices  Paid  by 

Farmers  for  Feed         Monthly 

3.  Prices  Paid  by 
Farmers,  Selected 

Items  Quarterly 

VI.  Weather-Crops  Reports      Weekly 
VII.  Agricultural  Statistics       Annually 


1st  of  month 

1st  of  month 

1st  Feb.,  May 
Aug.,  and  Nov. 

Monday  -  P.M. 

Mid-June 


STRUCTURAL   PEST  CONTROL   DIVISION 


Rudolph  E.  Howell 

Director 

The  Structural  Pest  Control 
Division  administers  the  North 
Carolina  Structural  Pest  Con- 
trol Law  and  rules  and  regula- 
tions governing  structural  pest 
control  operations.  The  purpose 
of  the  law  and  rules  and  regula- 
tions is  to  protect  the  public,  as 
well  as  the  pest  control  industry, 
from  those  operators  incapable 
of  fair  and  ethical  business  deal- 
ings. Standards  established  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  law  are 
designed  to  help  weed  out  such 
operators. 

The  basic  function  of  this 
division  is  to  enforce  compliance 
with  the  law  and  rules  and  regulations.  The  work  required  to 
accomplish  this  function  includes :  inspection  of  records,  equip- 
ment and  work  of  structural  pest  control  operators;  examining 
applicants  for  licenses ;  issuing  licenses  to  qualified  applicants ; 
registering  employees  of  license  holders;  and  instituting  court 
action  against  violators  of  the  law. 

All  phases  of  structural  pest  control  work  are  checked  by 
inspectors  of  this  division.  Inspectors  use  soil  testing  field  kits 
to  see  that  prescribed  concentrations  of  insecticides  have  been 
applied  for  the  prevention  and  control  of  subterranean  termites. 
Fumigation  operations  are  checked  to  determine  compliance 
with  safety  precautions.  Periodic  inspections  are  made  on  house- 
hold pest  control  work.  These  inspections  determine  compliance 
and  also  provide  protection  for  the  consumer  who  utilizes  struct- 
ural pest  control  services.  This  type  of  enforcement  adds  to  the 
precision  with  which  structural  pests  control  operators  must 
operate  and  bodes  nothing  but  good  for  the  conscientious  oper- 
ator. 

A  cooperative  agreement  which  this  state  has  with  two  Federal 
agencies,  the  Veterans  Administration  and  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,    provides    that    North    Carolina    state   licensed 
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structural  pest  control  operators  complete  Wood-Destroying  In- 
sect Reports  on  every  existing  dwelling  and  issue  Termite  Soil 
Treatment  Guarantees  on  every  newly  constructed  dwelling  pur- 
chased through  these  agencies.  The  reports  and  guarantees  are 
prerequisites  for  loan  closures.  North  Carolina  was  among  the 
first  states  to  enter  into  such  an  agreement. 

Information  on  the  division's  operations  and  activities  for 
this  biennium  is  presented  in  the  following  sections. 

Examinations 

A  state  structural  pest  control  license  is  required  for  each  of 
the  following  phases  of  structural  pest  control:  (1)  control  of 
wood-destroying  organisms  by  any  method  other  than  fumiga- 
tion, (2)  control  of  household  pests  by  any  method  other  than 
fumigation,  and  (3)  fumigation. 

The  law  requires  an  applicant  for  a  license  to  prevent  satis- 
factory evidence  concerning  his  qualifications  for  such  license. 
One  of  the  basic  qualifications  for  a  license  is  two  years  experi- 
ence as  an  employee  or  owner-operator  in  the  phase  of  structural 
pest  control  for  which  license  is  applied.  Applicants  for  licenses 
must  pass  an  oral  or  written  examination,  or  both  an  oral  and 
written  examination  before  they  can  obtain  licenses. 

Information  on  examinations  administered  during  this  bi- 
ennium is  presented  below: 

1968-69  1969-10 

Number  of  persons  who  made  application  to 

take  the  examination   24  44 

Number  of  applicants  who  took  the 

examination  21  35 

Number  of  applicants  who  were  refused 

examination  1  2 

Number  of  examinations  given  64  97 

Number  of  examinations  failed 34  52 

Number  of  examinations  passed 30  45 

One  hundred  and  sixty-one  examinations  were  given  during  this 
biennium  and  147  examinations  were  given  during  the  last 
biennium.  Forty-seven  percent  of  the  examinations  given  this 
biennium  were  passed  whereas  only  thirty-two  percent  of  the 
examinations  given  during  the  preceding  biennium  were  passed. 
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Licenses 

Structural  pest  control  licenses  are  issued  to  the  individual 
rather  than  the  company.  Each  nonresident  license  holder  is 
required  by  law  to  designate  a  resident  agent  and  to  maintain  a 
complete  set  of  records  on  the  work  he  preforms  in  this  state 
with  his  agent. 

A  summary  of  licenses  issued  during  this  biennium  is  pre- 
sented below: 

19G8-69  1969-10 

Number  of  individuals  licensed  244  251 

Number  of  individuals  to  whom  initial 

licenses  were  issued  16  29 

Number  of  companies  represented 186  194 

During  this  biennium,  461  individuals  were  licensed  to  engage 
in  the  control  of  wood-destroying  organisms;  453  individuals 
were  licensed  to  engage  in  the  control  of  household  pests ;  and  78 
individuals  were  licensed  to  engage  in  fumigation  work.  Four 
hundred  and  ninety-five  licensed  certificates  were  issued  during 
this  biennium.  Thirty  individuals  failed  to  renew  their  licenses 
duruing  the  biennium. 

Registration 

All  license  holders  are  required  under  the  law  to  register  with 
this  division  the  names  of  all  their  employees  who  are  service- 
men, salesmen,  solicitors,  and  estimators.  Each  employee  for 
whom  registration  is  made  is  issued  an  operator's  identification 
card.  This  card  is  to  be  carried  on  the  person  at  all  times  when 
performing  any  phase  of  structural  pest  control  work.  The  card 
holder  is  required  to  display  his  card  upon  demand  to  the  person 
for  whom  any  phase  of  structural  pest  control  work  is  being  per- 
formed. 

One  housand  four  hundred  and  forty-nine  operator's  identifi- 
cation cards  were  issued  during  this  biennium. 

Inspection 

This  division  has  five  structural  pest  control  inspectors.  The 
state  is  subdivided  into  five  areas  with  inspectors  located  in 
Hickory,  Thomasville,  Raleigh,  Chinquapin,  and  Williamston. 

Information  on  inspections  during  this  biennium  is  presented 
below : 
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1968-69  1969-70 

Number  of  inspections  of  records  and 

equipment    273  356 

Number  of  samples  of  treated  soil  tested    __1.221  891 

Number  of  samples  deficient  in  toxic 

chemical  168  120 

Number  of  jobs  from  which  samples  were 

tested    1,071  800 

Number  of  jobs  deficient  in  toxic  chemical    131  96 

Number  of  licensees  whose  samples  were 

deficient  in  toxic  chemical 64  40 

Number  of  jobs  inspected  1,195  1,565 

Major  discrepancies  in  treatment  requirements  were  found  in 
fourteen  percent  of  the  jobs  inspected  during  the  1968-69  fiscal 
year  and  fifteen  percent  of  the  jobs  inspected  during  the  1969-70 
fiscal  year.  Twelve  percent  of  the  soil  samples  tested  during 
this  biennium  were  found  to  be  deficient  in  toxic  chemical. 

This  division  made  a  total  of  5,385  inspections  during  this 
biennium. 

Structural  Pest  Control  Committee 
The  committee  is  authorized  under  the  law  to  make  such 
reasonable  rules  and  regulations  with  regard  to  structural  pest 
control  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  interests,  health,  and 
safety  of  the  public.  In  addition  it  is  the  duty  of  the  committee 
to  conduct  hearings  relating  to  the  suspension  and  revocation 
of  structural  pest  control  licenses.  Twelve  structural  pest  control 
licenses  have  been  revoked  since  the  law  was  enacted. 

Information  on  activities  of  the  Committee  during  this  bi- 
ennium is  presented  below: 

1968-69  1969-10 

Number  of  committee  meetings  2  5 

Number  of  public  hearings  0  1 

Number  of  licenses  revoked  or  suspended 0  0 

Number  of  licensees  summoned  for  hearings  __     1  6 

Number  of  re-inspection  fees  charged 304  341 

Number  of  licensees  charged  re-inspection 

fees  122  106 

During  this  biennium,  twenty-six  persons  were  tried  in  the 
courts  for  violations  of  the  North  Carolina  Structural  Pest  Con- 
trol Law.  Nineteen  of  these  were  convicted  of  engaging  in  or 
supervising  structural  pest  control  work  without  first  securing 
a  valid  North  Carolina  structural  pest  control  license. 


VETERINARY  DIVISION 

Dr.  T.  F.  Zweigart 

State  Veterinarian 


The  Veterinary  Division  serves 
the  consumer  as  well  as  the  pro- 
ducer of  livestock  and  poultry 
in  North  Carolina.  The  division 
is  responsible  for  reducing  the 
losses  caused  by  livestock  and 
poultry  diseases,  and  the  inspec- 
tion of  meat  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts used  for  human  consump- 
tion. Losses  caused  to  farmers 
by  animal  diseases  are  only  a 
part  of  the  total.  Eventually, 
they  are  shared  by  all  in  the  re- 
duction of  supply,  lower  quality 
and  higher  prices  paid  for  ani- 
mal products.  Many  animal  di- 
seases are  shared  by  humans,  so 
any  program  to  protect  livestock 
and  poultry  from  infections  diseases  also  protects  human  health. 
The  work  of  the  division  is  both  service  and  regulatory  in 
nature  and  is  accomplished  through  the  administration  of  the 
laws  and  regulations  applying,  and  operation  of  the  animal  di- 
sease diagnostic  laboratories. 

Animal  diseases  have  no  respect  for  political  boundaries,  so 
any  economical  programs  to  control  or  eradicate  them  neces- 
sarily must  be  cooperative  ventures  involving  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  other  states.  States  which  do  not  maintain  ade- 
quate programs  for  control  and  eradication  of  livestock  and 
poultry  diseases  not  only  contribute  to  direct  economic  losses  by 
producers,  but  risk  loss  of  their  markets  in  other  states  and 
foreign  countries. 

Compulsory  Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection  Service 
The  North  Carolina  Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection  Service  was 
started  under  two  laws  which  went  into  effect  July  1,  1962.    A 
new  Compulsory  Meat  Inspection  Law  passed  by  the  1969  Gen- 
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Every  carcass  slaughtered  in  processing  plants  in  North  Carolina  is  inspected 
for  wholesomeness  by  a  state  or  federal  inspector. 

eral  Assembly  became  effective  January  1,  1970.  In  most  re- 
spects it  follows  the  Model  Federal  Law.  Consumers,  livestock 
and  poultry  producers,  slaughterers,  and  processors  have  bene- 
fited from  the  inspection.  There  has  been  a  general  upgrading 
of  all  slaughtering  and  processing  establishments  through  new 
construction,  remodeling,  repairing  and  replacement  of  obsolete 
equipment  to  meet  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  State  and 
Federal  laws  and  regulations. 

The  Federal  Wholesome  Meat  Act  became  effective  December 
15,  1967.  It  requires  that  State  Meat  Inspection  standards  must 
be  equal  to  those  of  federal  inspection  within  two  years  of  the 
date  the  law  went  into  effect.  North  Carolina  has  received  a 
one  year  extension,  so  our  standards  are  not  required  to  equal 
those  of  the  federal  government  until  December  15,  1970. 

An  agreement  was  signed  with  the  federal  officials  June  1, 
1968  and  255  slaughtering  and  processing  establishments  were 
placed  under  State-Federal  Inspection  as  provided  for  by  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act.    Approximately  60  additional  plants  are 
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expected  to  come  under  the  law  early  in  the  next  biennium. 
Fifty  percent  of  the  costs  for  inspection  service  under  the  Whole- 
some Meat  Act  is  paid  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  division  has  cooperated  with  the  federal  government  under 
the  Talmadge-Aiken  Act  since  April  15,  1968.  This  involves 
performing  federal  meat  inspection  with  state-employed  in- 
spectors. Meat  from  these  plants  may  be  shipped  interstate  on 
an  equal  basis  with  the  products  of  federally  inspected  plants. 
Thirteen  (13)  plants  were  operating  under  the  Act  at  the  end 
of  the  biennium.  Fifty  percent  of  the  inspection  service  costs 
for  the  plants  operating  under  the  Talmadge-Aiken  Act  also  is 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  total  number  of  plants  under  inspection  as  of  June  30, 1970 
is  as  follows: 


Wholesome  Meat 

Talmadge-Aiken 

Poultry 

Rabbit 

Plants 

Plants 

Plants 

Plants 

324 

13 

16 

2 

The  Meat  Inspection  Service  cooperates  with  other  state  and 
federal  agencies  in  order  to  assure  the  quality  of  meat  and  poul- 
try psoducts  inspected  in  North  Carolina. 

Following  is  a  statistical  summary  of  meat  and  poultry  in- 
spection for  the  biennium : 

Slaughtered  Under-  State  Inspection          1968-69  1969-70 

Hogs  495,546  452,643 

Cattle  and  Calves  107,705  94,808 

Sheep  and  Goats  1,272  1,009 

Rabbits 7,150  5.787 

Chickens    11,710,898  12,927,675 

Turkeys    18,733  23,577 

Carcasses  Condemned 

Hogs  1,457  940 

Cattle  and  Calves  210  149 

Sheep  and  Goats  2  3 

Rabbits  20  14 

Chickens  359,082  310,233 

Turkeys    210  286 
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Livers  Condemned 

Hogs  207,568  188,070 

Cattle  and  Calves  15,177  14,413 

Sheep  and  Goats 102  124 

Rabbits    656  352 

Products  Processed  (pounds) 

Sausage   38,313,994  38,341,479 

Wieners   20,474,532  19,008,894 

Hamburger   19,060,381  17,280,516 

Steaks,  Chops,  Roasts 14,048,102  13,080,056 

Placed  in  cure,  cooked,  smoked 

hams,  sides,  barbecue  &  other 29,166,423  35,761,457 

Cheese,  Chili  loaf  &  other 10,231,350  8,163,625 

Sliced  bacon,  beef  &  other  5,121,656  5,710,557 

Lard   4,042,780  3,556,410 

Miscellaneous    5,459,741  5,455,490 

Canned  Product-Commercial 30,000  659,810 

Poultry    6,025,453  6,772,074 

Rabbits   18,664  24,224 


Hog  Cholera 

Hog  Cholera  continues  to  be  the  number  one  swine  disease  in 
the  state  as  measured  by  economic  loss  and  producers'  interest. 
Good  progress  was  made  in  limiting  outbreaks  of  hog  cholera 
during  fiscal  year  1969.  However,  in  common  with  other  states, 
North  Carolina  experienced  a  serious  increase  in  the  number  of 
outbreaks  of  the  disease  during  the  second  year  of  the  biennium. 
The  increase  is  reflected  by  the  rise  in  state  indemnities  paid  to 
owners  of  swine  destroyed  because  of  hog  cholera.  The  amount 
spent  for  the  purpose  during  1968-69  was  $66,769.56  as  com- 
pared with  $327,737.65  for  1969-70.  Fortunately,  hog  cholera 
is  not  transmissible  to  other  species  of  animals  or  man. 

While  regrettable,  the  unexpected  losses  have  resulted  in  a 
tightening  up  of  the  hog  cholera  eradication  program  nationally ; 
and  the  spread  of  hog  cholera  from  state  to  state  is  much  less 
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likely  to  occur.  Due  to  increased  spread  of  the  infection,  certain 
steps  have  been  taken  to  reduce  the  risk.  On  July  18,  1969  Com- 
missioner James  A.  Graham  acting  under  authority  of  G.  S. 
106-316.1,  and  on  the  advice  of  the  North  Carolina  Hog  Cholera 
Advisory  Committee,  issued  regulations  prohibiting  the  move- 
ment of  swine  except  under  certain  conditions.  The  main  pro- 
vision required  on-the-farm  inspection  before  the  movement  of 
any  swine,  except  those  going  to  immediate  slaughter.  This  has 
been  very  effective  in  presenting  the  transmission  of  hog  cholera 
by  the  legal  movement  of  swine.  Most  of  the  inspection  work  has 
been  done  by  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  and  by  extension 
personnel. 

Beginning  November  24,  1969,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
placed  quarantines  on  sizeable  areas  adjacent  to  hog  cholera 
outbreaks.  In  most  cases,  this  has  been  effective  in  preventing 
the  spread  of  infection  from  the  original  areas. 

The  movement  of  modified  live  virus  hog  cholera  vaccines 
across  state  lines  has  been  prohibited  by  federal  regulation  since 
July  1,  1969.  It  had  been  found  that  the  vaccines,  while  useful 
in  some  instances,  were  causing  outbreaks  of  hog  cholera.  Their 
continued  use  was  not  consistent  with  a  program  to  eradicate 
hog  cholera. 

Many  outbreaks  of  hog  cholera  in  North  Carolina  have  started 
with  the  feeding  of  raw  or  improperly  cooked  garbage.  Rigid 
enforcement  of  the  existing  garbage  feeding  law  is  practiced, 
but  it  has  not  been  possible  to  secure  an  acceptable  level  of  com- 
pliance. As  of  June  30,  1970,  the  legislatures  of  seven  states 
had  passed  acts  to  outlaw  the  feeding  of  garbage  to  swine. 

The  eradication  of  hog  cholera  by  1972  is  a  national  goal.  At 
the  end  of  the  biennium,  fifteen  states  were  hog  cholera-free  and 
32  others  including  North  Carolina  were  in  the  final  phases  of 
the  eradication  program.  Obviously,  one  state  will  not  be  safe 
from  reinfection  until  all  are  hog  cholera-free.  The  program  has 
been  expensive,  but  the  benefits  to  be  derived  are  such  that  the 
cost  will  be  small  by  long-range  comparison. 

Brucellosis 

Brucellosis  is  an  infectious  disease  which  affects  most  species 

of  farm  animals  and  is  transmitted  to  humans  as  undulant  fever. 

Sufficient   knowledge   is   available   to   allow   us   to   eradicate 
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brucellosis.  As  of  June  30,  1970  all  of  the  counties  in  20  states, 
and  88  counties  in  North  Carolina  were  classified  as  Brucellosis- 
free.  Much  of  this  progress  toward  the  eventual  eradication  of 
Brucellosis  can  be  attributed  to  improved  methods  of  detecting 
infected  herds.  Identification  of  slaughter  cattle  with  numbered 
back-tags  at  the  first  point  of  concentration  after  they  leave  the 
farm  makes  it  possible  to  collect  blood  samples  for  testing  at  the 
time  of  slaughter.  This  allows  detection  of  many  infected  herds 
without  the  expense  of  testing  large  numbers  of  non-infected 
herds.  The  cooperation  of  livestock  market  and  packing  plant 
operators  has  made  this  method  practical. 

The  use  of  the  brucellosis  ring  test  on  milk  samples  has  reduced 
greatly  the  need  for  blood  testing  individual  animals  in  dairy 
herds.  Composite  milk  samples  are  tested  from  each  dairy  herd 
every  three  months.  Only  herds  which  are  suspicious  on  the 
ring  test  need  to  be  blood  tested. 

Summary  of  Brucellosis  Blood  Tests 

1968-69  1969-70 

Number  of  herds  tested ^ 4,614  3,200 

Number  of  cattle  tested 146,758  102,061 

Number  of  infected  herds 52  32 

Number  of  infected  cattle 90  51 

Summary  of  Brucellosis  Ring  Tests  (Milk) 

Number  of  herd  tests 17,544  15,466 

Estimated  number  of  cattle  tested 576,480         518,890 

Negative  herd  tests  17,457  15,397 

Suspect  herds   87  69 

Thirty-seven  herds  of  breeding  swine  were  classified  as  Vali- 
dated Brucellosis-free  on  June  30,  1970.  A  buyer  now  has  a  fair 
degree  of  choice  when  purchasing  breeding  stock  within  the 
state.  Economic  necessity  should  cause  more  breeders  to  have 
their  herds  validated. 

Tuberculosis 
The  incidence  of  tuberculosis  in  our  cattle  population  remains 
low.  During  the  biennium  291,899  cattle  in  5,562  herds  were 
tested  and  22  reactors,  involving  18  herds,  were  found.  The  use 
of  backtags  on  cattle  consigned  to  slaughter  allows  animals  show- 
ing evidence  of  tuberculosis  at  slaughter  to  be  traced  to  the 
herds  of  origin.  The  State  and  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Ser- 
vices cooperate  with  animal  disease  control  officials  by  report- 
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ing  diseased  animals  found  at  the  time  of  post-mortem  inspection. 

Tuberculosis  is  present  in  the  chicken  and  swine  populations 
of  the  state,  although  the  extent  of  the  problem  has  not  been 
determined.  Starting  a  program  to  eradicate  the  disease  from 
swine  will  be  practical  when  a  method  of  tracing  individual  hogs 
from  slaughter  back  to  individual  herds  has  been  developed  and 
put  into  effect. 

On  June,  1,  1970  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Agriculture 
modified  the  regulation  requiring  the  testing  of  dairy  cattle. 
Effective  September  1,  1970  a  tuberculin  test  will  be  required 
ever  third  year  instead  of  annually.  All  cattle  removed  from 
dairy  herds  for  slaughter  will  be  required  to  be  backtagged  or 
otherwise  identified  in  a  manner  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  so  that  they  can  be  traced  readily  from  a  slaughter 
plant  to  the  farm  of  origin.  The  ability  to  determine  the  source 
of  diseased  animals  found  at  slaghter  will  make  it  safe  to  do 
away  with  the  annual  test  requirement.  The  eradication  of 
tuberculosis  will  progress  at  a  slower  rate  than  that  of  many 
other  diseases  because  of  the  insidious  nature  of  its  presence. 

Anaplasmosis 

Anaplasmosis  is  an  infectious  disease  of  cattle  transmitted 
by  ticks,  biting  flies  and  other  insects,  as  well  as  the  use  of  con- 
taminated needles,  dehorners,  etc.  It  causes  large  losses  in  the 
Coastal  Plains  area.  Fortunately,  a  reliable  blood  test  for  the 
disease  is  available.  It  is  possible  to  rid  a  herd  of  anaplasmosis 
by  blood  testing  all  animals,  and  isolating  and  treating  those 
which  are  shown  by  the  test  to  be  infected  carriers  of  the  di- 
sease. 

A  limited  voluntary  anaplasmosis  control  program  is  now  in 
operation.  Participation  is  expected  to  increase  as  owners  find 
out  that  the  disease  can  be  avoided.  Current  and  pending  re- 
strictions on  the  movement  of  cattle  into  other  states  and  Canada 
also  will  make  ownership  of  anaplasmosis-free  herds  more  de- 
sirable. 

Other  Diseases 

Foot  and  mouth  disease  has  not  occurred  in  the  United  States 

since  1929,  but  the  recent  experience  of  other  countries  shows 

that  we  can  not  relax  our  vigilance.    Vesicular  stomatitis  which 

is  readliy  confused  with  foot  and  mouth  disease  does  occur  in 
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North  Carolina.  While  vesicular  stomatitis  is  not  a  great  threat 
to  our  livestock  industry,  every  reported  outbreak  must  be  in- 
vestigated because  of  the  similarity. 

Virus  pneumonia  and  atrophic  rhinitis  of  swine  cause  sizeable 
losses  to  swine  producers  of  the  state  although  they  kill  relatively 
few  animals.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  possible  to  detect  the  di- 
seases with  a  high  degree  of  certainty  in  living  animals.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  difficult,  though  possible,  to  develop  and  maintain 
noninfected  herds.  It  is  especially  important  that  owners  selling 
breeding  stock  have  disease-free  herds.  Personnel  of  the  Veteri- 
nary Division  are  working  with  interested  owners  to  accomplish 
this  objective. 

Infectious  bovine  rhinotracheitis  (Red  nose),  virus  diarrhea 
and  a  respiratory  disease  caused  by  a  parainfluenza  virus  have 
caused  sizeable  losses  to  dairy  and  beef  cattle  owners  of  the 
state.  Diagnosis  of  these  diseases  is  difficult  without  laboratory 
help.  The  division's  diagnostic  laboratories  fill  this  need.  For- 
tunately, effective  vaccines  are  available  to  prevent  these  di- 
seases. 

Poultry  Testing 

Poultry  Specialists  of  the  division  are  responsible  for  licensing 
hatcheries  and  baby  chick  dealers,  and  regulating  their  opera- 
tions. They,  or  authorized  agents  working  under  their  super- 
vision, conduct  pullorum-typhoid  tests  on  hatchery  flocks  as 
required  by  law.  The  plate  agglutination  test  is  used  on  most 
flocks  and  is  done  in  the  poultry  house.  The  tube  agglutination 
test  (which  is  performed  at  one  of  the  division's  diagnostic  lab- 
oratories) is  used  on  Flocks  shipping  eggs  to  certain  states,  and 
on  all  turkey  flocks.  No  reactors  to  the  test  for  pullorum-typhoid 
disease  were  found  during  the  biennium.  Based  on  this  progress 
toward  eradication  of  the  disease,  the  test  requirements  have 
been  modified,  except  for  primary  breeders,  to  call  for  the  testing 
of  15%  of  the  birds  in  a  flock,  with  a  minimum  number  of  300, 
instead  of  the  entire  flock.  This  releases  field  and  laboratory 
personnel  for  work  with  other  disease  problems. 

The  mycoplasmosis  (PPLO)  control  program  initiated  in  1967 
has  continued  to  expand.  Much  progress  has  been  made  in  re- 
moving the  infection  from  chicken  and  turkey  flocks.  Present 
indications  are  that  an  eradication  program  for  diseases  of 
poultry  caused  by  mycoplasma  will  be  feasible. 
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Laboratory  technicions  will  test  one  million   poultry  blood   samples  each   year. 


Diagnostic  Laboratory  Service 
Nine  animal  disease  diagnostic  laboratories  are  operated  by 
personnel  of  the  division.  The  central  laboratory  is  located  on 
Western  Boulevard  in  Raleigh.  Small  branch  laboratories  are 
located  at  Edenton,  Monroe,  Murphy,  North  Wilkesboro,  Robbins, 
Rose  Hill,  Shelby  and  Waynesville.  The  branch  laboratory  at 
Edenton  is  equipped  and  staffed  to  diagnose  diseases  of  live- 
stock and  poultry.  Work  at  the  other  branch  laboratories  is  lim- 
ited essentially  to  the  diagnosis  of  poultry  diseases. 

The  central  laboratory  is  staffed  and  equipped  for  the  diag- 
nosis of  diseases  of  livestock,  poultry  and  other  animals.  In 
addition,  specimens  are  sent  to  the  central  laboratory  from  the 
branch  laboratories  whenever  other  than  simple  tests  or  pro- 
cedures are  required.  These  include  histological  examination, 
fluorescence  microscopy,  virus  isolation  and  serum  neutraliza- 
tion tests.  When  information  about  flocks  or  herds  is  needed  to 
supplement  laboratory  findings,  visits  to  farms  are  made  by 
laboratory  veterinarians. 

The  1969  General  Assembly  approved  funds  for  a  new  central 
laboratory  building.   It  will  be  located  on  Blue  Ridge  Road  near 
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This  NCDA  veterinarian  will  examine  these  chickens  to  determine  the  disease 
which  is  causing  flock  problems. 

the  North  Carolina  State  Fair  Grounds  and  should  be  in  opera- 
tion before  the  end  of  1971.  The  larger  building  will  relieve  the 
crowding  of  personnel  and  equipment  which  now  impedes  our 
work.  In  addition,  it  will  be  possible  to  add  facilities  to  improve 
our  service  to  the  public. 

Funds  for  building  a  new  animal  disease  diagnostic  laboratory 
in  Western  North  Carolina  were  approved  by  the  1969  Legislature 
with  the  stipulation  that  the  sum  of  $25,000  in  non-state  funds 
be  raised  to  supplement  the  appropriation.  The  non-state  funds 
had  not  been  raised  at  the  close  of  the  biennium.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  $25,000  can  be  secured.  A  well-equipped  and  staffed  labora- 
tory is  needed  in  Western  North  Carolina.  Present  plans  call  for 
building  it  near  the  Asheville  Airport. 

Livestock  Market  Inspection 

Livestock  markets  are  beneficial  to  the  livestock  industry  of 
the  state,  but  without  proper  attention,  to  disease  control  they  can 
cause  great  losses  by  contributing  to  the  spread  of  animal  di- 
seases. 

Public  livestock  market  inspection  constitutes  an  important 
part  of  the  work  of  the  Veterinary  Division  in  reducing  losses  to 
the  livestock  industry  because  of  disease.    Inspectors  from  the 
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division  have  the  responsibility  for  seeing  that  the  state's  live- 
stock markets  are  operated  in  accordance  with  the  laws  applying. 
Inspections  are  made  to  insure  that  minimum  standards  for 
sanitation  are  met,  sick  animals  are  not  offered  for  sale,  and  that 
proper  tests  and  vaccinations  are  given  to  animals.  Vaccinating 
and  testing  at  livestock  markets  is  performed  by  practicing  vet- 
erinarians employed  by  the  livestock  market  operators.  Find- 
ing veterinarians  to  do  this  work  has  been  difficult  in  some 
areas. 

Most  livestock  market  operators  recognize  the  importance  of 
conducting  their  markets  in  such  a  manner  as  to  minimize  the 
chance  of  disease  spread.  With  few  exceptions,  they  have  worked 
with  employees  of  the  division  to  minimize  the  possibility  of 
disease  spread  through  their  markets.  Their  support  of  the  back- 
tagging  program  has  been  especially  helpful. 


WAREHOUSE  DIVISION 


William  G.  Pakham,  Jr. 


State  Warehouse  Superi7itendent 


The  North  Carolina  Ware- 
house Law  authorizes  the  State 
Warehouse  Superintendent  as  an 
agent  of  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, to  conduct  a  system  of 
warehousing-  in  North  Carolina 
for  the  public  storage  of  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

A  system  of  licensing,  bond- 
ing and  examination  of  public 
warehouses  assures  the  farmers 
and  others  of  a  safe  place  to  store 
agricultural  commodities  at  rea- 
sonable rates  and  maintains  the 
integrity  of  warehouse  receipts 
issued  for  such  commodities  so 
that  they  will  be  acceptable  gen- 
erally as  security  for  loans  and 
for  trading  purposes. 

A  cooperative  agreement  has  been  in  effect  with  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  since  the  early  1920's.  Under  this 
agreement.  North  Carolina  state  licensed  warehouses  in  turn 
are  licensed  under  the  U.  S.  Warehouse  Act.  The  state  furnishes 
one  examiner  and  office  space  for  the  federal  supervisor.  The 
examination  program  is  supervised  by  federal  personnel. 

The  warehouse  receipt  is  an  important  document  in  connection 
with  the  marketing  of  agricultural  commodities.  For  example, 
the  majority  of  the  spot  cotton  deliveries  in  satisfaction  of  sales 
made  between  the  time  a  bale  of  cotton  leaves  the  gin  yard  and 
arrives  at  the  mill  warehouse,  are  made  on  the  basis  of  ware- 
house receipts. 

The  commodity  merchant  and  the  producer  finance  on  the 
basis  of  such  receipts.  A  large  portion  of  the  government  price 
support  loans  are  made  on  the  basis  of  warehouse  receipts  and 
much  of  the  delivery  mechanism  of  the  futures  markets  depends 
on  warehouse  receipts  for  settlement  of  contracts. 
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Commodities  stored  in  licensed  warehouses  are  insured  against 
loss  by  fire  or  lightning.  All  grain  in  storage  is  also  insured 
against  loss  by  windstorm.  The  law  places  on  the  State  Ware- 
house Superintendent  the  responsibility  for  seeing  that  adequate 
insurance  is  provided  and  he  is  also  responsible  for  the  collection 
and  payment  of  all  claims. 

There  is  a  growing  need  for  acceptable  warehouse  receipts  for 
financing  purposes  as  more  and  more  agricultural  commodities 
enter  trade  channels  directly  without  first  entering  price  sup- 
port programs.  Also,  licensed  warehouses  with  CCC  agreements 
must  be  available  to  producers  if  price  support  programs  are  to 
serve  their  proper  function. 

Adequate  financial  backing  is  essential  to  the  development  of 
a  warehouse  system.  To  establish  this  financial  backing  a  gin- 
ner's  tax  of  25  cents  a  bale  was  placed  on  cotton  for  a  three  year 
period  during  the  early  20's.  The  proceeds  from  this  tax  was 
placed  in  a  guarantee  fund. 

The  guarantee  fund  under  the  law  can  be  used  for  securing 
first  mortgages  on  warehouse  construction.  The  purpose  of  this 
measure  is  to  aid  and  encourage  the  establishment  of  warehouses 
operating  under  the  system.  The  law  requires  that  ten  percent 
of  the  fund  to  be  invested  in  bonds  thus  permitting  the  remain- 
ing ninety  percent  to  be  used  for  warehouse  construction.  The 
law  also  specifies  that  such  first  mortgages  shall  be  for  not  more 
than  one-half  of  the  actual  value  of  the  property  covered  by  the 
mortgages  and  that  they  be  amortized  for  not  more  than  ten 
years. 

The  State  Warehouse  Superintendent  makes  a  careful  investi- 
gation before  a  loan  is  made  to  determine  whether  in  his  opinion 
there  is  a  need  for  the  warehouse  and  if  the  loan  is  secure.  His 
findings  are  presented  and  must  be  approved  by  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  the  Governor  and  the  Attorney  General.  During 
the  biennium  there  was  one  loan  totaling  $175,000.00  made  from 
the  State  Warehouse  System  fund. 

The  State  Warehouse  System  operates  on  the  interest  derived 
from  these  loans  and  bonds,  while  the  principal  fund  acts  as  a 
guarantee  back  of  the  receipts  issued  by  state  licensed  ware- 
houses. 

The  system  was  first  limited  to  cotton;  however,  the  benefits 
derived  from  the  system  were  so  great  that  the  Warehouse  Law 
was  amended  in  1941  to  include  other  agricultural  commodities 
with  the  exception  of  tobacco.  The  legislature  however  did  not 
increase  the  amount  of  the  guarantee  fund. 
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Warehouses  licensed  under  the  State  Warehouse  System  pro- 
vide safe  storage  for  farm  commodities,  and  the  receipts  issued 
by  these  warehouses  are  accepted  by  all  banks  as  the  best  col- 
lateral. Producers  may  therefore  store  their  commodities  and 
borrow  money  on  them  instead  of  having  to  sell  them  when  the 
prices  are  depressed  by  harvest  season  gluts  on  the  market. 
Storing  farm  commodities  in  licensed  warehouses  not  only  pro- 
vides safe  storage  but  also  promotes  more  orderly  marketing. 


June  30,  1968 

Invested  in 
Cash  on  hand  Cash  on  hand  First  Mortgage      Government  Bonds 

principal  fund  supervision  fund  Loans  d  Treasury  Bills 

$2,664.64       $33,113.04     $388,622.41     $248,000.00 


June  30,  1970 
$1,436.94       $10,728.22     $449,696.70     $247,500.00 


DIVISION  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 


John  I.  Moore 

Superintendent 

Special  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  consumer  protection 
by  Congress  and  various  state 
legislatures  during  the  past 
few  years.  The  North  Caro- 
lina Department  of  Agriculture, 
Weights  and  Measures  Division, 
since  the  enactment  of  its  pres- 
ent Law  which  was  passed  by 
the  1927  Legislature  has  func- 
tioned solely  as  a  consumer  pro- 
tection agency  of  government. 
The  89th  Congress  adopted 
and  passed  the  Fair  Packaging 
and  Labeling  Act.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  the  Division  having  to 
review  its  working  structure 
particularly  in  respect  to  our 
inspection  of  packages.  Our  new  procedure  and  the  requirements 
of  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  has  resulted  in  the  con- 
sumer being  further  protected. 

Features  of  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  did  not  have 
the  impact  in  North  Carolina  that  it  had  in  many  other  states 
because  of  our  present  Weights  and  Measures  Law  already 
having  had  most  of  its  requirements  in  effect.  Its  passage  has 
resulted,  however,  in  uniformity  of  labeling  as  it  relates  to  the 
location  of  the  net  content  statement  which  requires  that  the 
net  content  statement  on  any  package  up  to  four  pounds  be  label- 
ed in  both  pounds  and  ounces  and  ounces.  As  an  example,  a  pack- 
age weighing  "1  lb.  4  oz."  must  also  show  "20  oz.'".  Commodi- 
ties sold  by  liquid  measure  one  gallon  or  less  must  also  have 
a  double  indication  such  as  "V2  gallon"  and  "32  fluid  ounces". 
Another  requirement  was  that  efforts  be  made  to  cut  down  on 
the  proliferation  of  sizes  of  packages  being  sold.  This  has  been 
successful  as  a  recent  survey  reveals  that  the  number  of  sizes 
of  packages  of  the  following  items  have  been  reduced  as  shown : 
toothpaste  —  91  per  cent;  dry  detergent  —  75  per  cent;  ad- 
hesive bandages  —  73  per  cent.  Many  other  items  also  have  been 
reduced  in  the  number  of  sizes  offered  for  sale. 
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We  have  managed  to  give  our  usual  services  to  our  many 
activities  which  include  the  inspection  of  all  types  of  weighing 
and  measuring  devices.  These  include  large  capacity  scales  used 
for  the  weighing  of  all  types  of  commodities  including  items  such 
as  peanuts,  corn,  cotton,  grain,  scrap  metal,  coal,  etc.  There  has 
been  an  ever  increasing  number  of  large  capacity  truck  scales 
installed  due  to  the  influx  of  industry  and  the  transition  of 
changes  in  handling  many  farm  commodities  from  bagging  to 
bulk  handling.  A  continued  increase  in  the  use  of  liquid  fertilizer 
has  been  noted  and  our  inspection  for  safety  and  handling  and 
storing  as  well  as  for  quantity  has  been  increased.  The  increase 
of  livestock  production  in  the  state  results  in  more  inspections 
of  livestock  scales  at  the  ever  increasing  livestock  markets. 

We  are  continually  reviewing  our  inspection  procedures  in  an 
effort  to  improve  our  consumer  protection  responsibilities  to  the 
people  of  our  state.  There  is  no  transaction  of  any  type  of  busi- 
ness in  this  state  or  any  commodity,  thing,  or  article  that  does  not 
come  under  the  Weights  and  Measures  Law  and  Rules  and 
Regulations  as  they  all  must  be  weighed  or  measured  in  some 
manner  during  the  transaction. 

During  the  past  biennium  we  have  received  from  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  by  an  act  of  Congress  new  sets  of  stan- 
dards. These  new  standards  are  located  in  our  Laboratory  in 
a  special  area  known  as  our  "Weights  and  Measures  Labora- 
tory." These  new  standards  permit  us  a  greater  latitude  of  work 
in  that  we  can  offer  services  previously  available  only  through 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  to  industry  in  this  state.  They 
consist  of  a  complete  range  of  weights  from  1,000  pounds  down 
to  1/1,000  ounce,  liquid  measures  of  all  sizes  and  balances  cap- 
able of  weighing  from  grains  to  1,000  pounds. 


GASOLINE  AND  OIL  INSPECTION  DIVISION 

John  1.  Moore 
Director 

The  Gasoline  and  Oil  Inspection  Division  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Department  of  Agriculture  has  continued  its  work  as  another 
division  whose  activities  relate  almost  solely  to  "consumer  pro- 
tection". The  main  functions  of  this  division  is  to  see  that  any- 
one purchasing  petroleum  products  in  this  state  gets  a  superior 
quality  of  petroleum  products  and  in  addition  get  the  quantity 
of  product  as  represented  to  him  when  he  makes  a  purchase.   In 
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The  Gas  and  Oil  inspection  service  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agri- 
culture placed  these  twelve  new  air-conditioned  test  units  into  service  in   1970. 

order  to  accomplish  this  purpose  each  and  every  gasoline  pump 
and  each  meter  on  fuel  oil  and  gasoline  delivery  trucks  is  cali- 
brated and  tested  twice  each  year.  These  devices  are  then  sealed 
so  that  any  effort  to  tamper  with  same  can  be  determined  when 
a  reinspection  is  made.  In  addition,  regular  sampling  procedures 
by  twelve  portable  laboratories  are  made  throughout  the  state 
at  both  major  and  independent  service  stations  to  see  that  the 
product  being  sold  or  offered  for  sale  meets  the  minimum  speci- 
fications as  adopted  and  required  to  be  sold  in  this  state.  We 
have  just  replaced  our  twelve  portable  laboratories  with  new 
equipment  and  find  that  this  method  of  operation  has  been  a  most 
successful  determent  in  violations  of  the  Gasoline  and  Oil  In- 
spection Laws.  North  Carolina  is  one  of  eleven  states  offering 
protection  to  its  consumers  in  the  quality  of  petroleum  products 
being  sold. 

Recent  studies  as  they  relate  to  pollution,  which  is  allegedly 
called  pollution  of  the  air  and  is  caused  by  the  emission  of  certain 
gases  in  automobiles,  has  resulted  in  new  studies  in  this  area. 
These  studies  will  no  doubt  result  in  additional  quality  specifi- 
cations having  to  be  made  in  the  near  future;  and  the  Gasoline 
and  Oil  Inspection  Board  is  making  a  review  of  these  matters 
and  will  no  doubt  make  recommendations  in  the  near  future 
regarding  same  It  is  claimed  that  the  use  of  ''lead"  in  gasoline 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  octane  and  eliminating  the 
knock  in  automobiles  is  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  pollution 
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in  automobile  exhaust  of  gases.  In  order  to  eliminate  "lead" 
entirely,  it  will  be  necessary  to  redesign  the  present-day  auto- 
mobile engine  in  order  to  be  able  to  use  an  "unleaded"  gasoline. 

Kerosene,  motor  oils,  and  heating  fuels  are  continually  being 
sampled  and  tested  for  their  quality  and  quantity  to  assure  the 
buying  public  of  an  excellent  product.  Our  work  is  accomplished 
by  having  a  central  laboratory  in  Raleigh  which  runs  complete 
analyses  on  all  types  of  petroleum  products,  with  twenty-four 
inspectors  whose  duties  consist  of  inspection  of  measuring  de- 
vices at  service  stations  throughout  the  state,  and  five  calibrators 
whose  duties  require  them  to  inspect  all  types  of  kerosene  and 
heating  fuel  oil  trucks  located  throughout  the  state  for  correct- 
ness of  delivery,  and  twelve  portable  laboratories  who  check 
service  station  outlets  for  quality  of  the  product  being  sold.  We 
maintain  two  calibration  stations ;  one  in  Raleigh  and  one  in 
Wilmington  for  the  purpose  of  calibrating  large  capacity  petrol- 
eum delivery  trucks.  Four  inspectors  are  assigned  to  the  in- 
spection for  safety,  quality,  and  quantity  of  liquefied  petroleum 
gases.  There  has  been  a  continual  increase  in  the  use  and  sale 
of  this  product  over  the  past  ten  years,  and  it  continues  to  grow. 


Checking  out  this  new  gas  and  oil  mobile  unit  are,  left  to  right.  Gene  Padgett, 
Calibrator;  Marion  Unlaw,  assistant  director;  and  John  Moore,  director  of  the 
Gas  and  Oil  Division. 
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